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SNOWFLAKES’ SHADOW, 
SUNBEAMS SHINE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY OF TWO WORLDS. 





CHAPTER I. 


Alas! I have walked through life 

Too careless where I trod * * * 

I ate the richest meat, 

I drank whate’er was good— 

Fish and flesh and fruit and fowl 

Supplied my hungry mood ; 

But I never thought of the wretched ones 
Who die for the want of food. Hoop 

Curistmas Eve in London ‘in the year that 
closed the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Christmastide indeed, for peace was within our 
borders, trade prosperous and money plentiful. 
Therefore the rich man could enjoy Christmas, 
for he knew the year’s speculations had prospered. 

He who lived by daily toil would enjoy it also, 
for his wage was good. Nay, even the poorest 
could share the enjoyment, for open-handed 
charity might be expected to give freely of its 
abundance, and this Yuletide would be Christ- 
mas indeed to all, to all save—for what human 
good is unmixed?—those whom anguish had 
smitten or bereavement sorely tried, those whose 
comfort must come from the angels’ song of the 
joyful season, not from its earthly merriment and 
wassail. 

The weather was of the true, old-fashioned 
Christmas type. 

Everywhere the snow lay thickly on foot- 
pavement and roadway, housetopand palisading, 
and transformed the trees in square or park 
into delicate marvels of crystal tracery. 

Jt was the right sort of snow, too, soft and 





[A MOTHER’s QuzsT. } 


fleecy, the kind for either school-boy artillery or 
plastic art as exemplified in the uncouth giant 
figures here and there observable in the streets. 

A lady was standing at the window of a hand- 
some room in a West-end mansion, looking out 
somewhat dreamily at the white-garbed trees 
in the square and the drifting, soft-falling snow- 
flakes. 

She was a woman verging on the middle age; 
although Youth, the beauteous and happy genius, 
had not yet bidden her his last sad farewell. 

Tall and stately, the lady’s form still retained 
somewhat of the slenderness of a girl’s. 

Her face was characterised by that placid 
beauty so often seen in the countenances of 
Englishwomen of the upper classes. 

One would have said that smooth, broad brow 
could never know a wrinkle, that calm, soft blue 
eye might remain bright till the end, and one 
would have concluded : 

“That is a happy woman !” 

Well, Charlotte Ducie was a happy woman, 
if that quiet self-love which when troubles come 
wraps itself in its panoply of indifference as 
quickly as may be constitutes happiness. 

She had been a good wife to her husband, a 
kind mother to the daughter now budding into 
charming womanhood. 

Yet her course had led by graves closed over 
loved eyes. 

But after one or two tempest-passions of tears 
and a few heart-pangs, which she would not 
permit to become too poignant lest her health 
might suffer, Charlotte relapsed into a calm so 
like content that it would have been difficult to 
distinguish between them. 

But none may hope entirely to escape the dead 
past. 








The smooth, white skin may again and again 
cover an old, deep wound, and its owner, being 
scarless, shall be deemed by the world unharmed, 
but there will come times when the inner con- 


!sciousness is forcibly reminded of the secret 


blemish. 

It is very pleasant for that bronzed and stal- 
wart soldier nutting in the autumn woods with 
dark-eyed Ethel, and in her presence he may 
forget all else. 

But when the down-borne branch which held 
the magnificent clusters springs up unexpectedly 
and strikes the side where lies that long-healed 
wound the old memories will arise. 

The autumn woods and star-eyed Ethel for a 
space brief as a morning dream fade away and 
he sees again a small knot of determined men 
who clench the sabre sternly and stand in the 
desperation of despair behind the empty tubes 
of bronze for which there is no more food, for 
the ammunition has failed. 

He sees the crowd of dark-turbaned horsemen 
bearing down with loud shouts, he sees the 
gleam of a thousand sharp tulwars and feels once 
more the sword-stroke that laid him low beside 
the useless caunon. So of the heart. 

Some look of Ethel’s eye or a slight word from 
her lips, some little, humble flower or a cloudlet 
in heaven’s blue above, may touch an old-heart 
wound and another fair face may arise from the 
bygone years, all life-like, and shut out that of 
the maiden beside him. 

Something about the falling snowflakes had 
wrought this passing spell for Charlotte Ducie. 

She moved with her slow, stately step across 
the boudoir, unlocked a little cabinet of Japanese 
workmanship, took from it a small packet and 
opened it deliberately. 
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Its contents were an infant’s cap of filmiest 
needlework and two ribbons, which had once been 
of a bright blue, but were now faded—perchance 
also tear-spotted. 


Mrs. Ducie looked at the relics sadly, then | 
| joy succeeded a -host of doubts and-fears, from 


pressed each in succession to her lips. 


she rose from the chair and commenced to pace 


the boudoir with quick, unequal steps. 
It seemed to her that the mental tumult 


| which agitated her was utterly beyond conty dl. 


‘lo the first overpowering sensation of maternal 


“No,” she said, in low, equal tones, “I will | which at last emerged the two questions demand- 


not keep them longer. ‘Twenty years have 
passed away—let them also be buried in obli- 
vion.” 

Then she turned toward the fireplace, where 
the burning beechen billets exhaled a pleasant 
odour. 

At that moment a light tap sounded on the | 
door. 

It was opened immediately afterwards and a 
girl came in. 

Mrs. Ducie thrust the cap and ribbons quickly 
back into the open cabinet, closed and locked it, 
and turned toward her daughter with a look of 
slight displeasure. 

“Dora,” she said, “I wish you would not in- 
trude on me thus.” 

The girl looked surprised. 

“Why, mamma,” she said, “I have always 
done so unrebuked, and I’came to tell you such 
good news. Papa will be here to-morrow early 
in the morning. He will be with us all the 
happy Christmas time. He has sent you a letter 
and one for me, and I told Martha I would take 
them to you.” 

The speaker was a girl of seventeen years, tall 
and willowy of figure and with a soft, winning 
look on her artless young face and in her large 
blue eyes which was. very charming. 

“Yes, my darling; that is imdeed pleasant 
news. It is a pity the knowledge that papa’s 
stay wiil after all be but short, that the inexora- 
ble call of a soldier’s duty will take him from us 
again soon, must somewhat mar our joy. But 
we will make much of him, Dora, dearest, 
while he is here. It is now time to dress for 
dinner. You may go, Dora, but first give me 
your papa’s letter.” 

“It is here, mamma, and another one also 
addressed to you.” 

Having delivered these missives to her mother, 
Dora left the room. : 

Mrs. Ducie took the epistles, opening and 
perusing her husband’s first. 

She smiled pleasantly as she replaced the 
letter in its envelope and laid it down. 

Then she raised the other missive and looked 
at it with a languid curiosity. 

The address was in a handwriting she could 
not recognise, yet it seemed not altogether un- 
known. 

It was a bold, strong, masculine hand, and the 
lines ran carelessly in a slanting manner across 
the coarse envelope. 

That letter held Charlotte Ducie’s future. 

She read the strong, salient characters rapidly. 

Her eyes distended with a strange terror, then 
softened to a great joy. 

Her face flushed deeply, blanched to utmost 
pallor, and then, letting the letter fall from her 
nerveless hand, Mrs. Ducie sank into a chair, 
and, for the first time in her life, fainted. 

The missive ran thus: 

“ CHARLOTTE,— 

“T can realise the pang that will 
seize your heart when you recognise my writing. 
It, will be as a message from the grave. After 
twenty long years I have decided upon a strange 
revenge. Your son, Percy Mowbray, still lives, 
is in my charge, and my vengeance for all you 
have done is that I will restore him to you as a 
suitable peace-token for the Christmastide. 
Come to me at the place indicated below at 9 
o'clock this night. Come by cab and alone to 
the end of —— Street. There dismiss the 
vehicle and inquire for the address given. You 
know I will not harm you, and ere noon on the 
morrow you may clasp to your heart the son 
you deemed lost to you for ever. Fail to do 
this and you will never see his face on earth. 

“ GASTON.” 

Mrs. Ducie’s swoon was of short duration. The 


colour returned to her full, rounded cheeks, the 
light to her unclosing eyes, and in a few minutes 
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ing a rapid decision. 

How could this appointment be kept? 

How could this strange intelligence be broken 
to Major Ducie ? 

Yet both must be done. 

The second of these terrible ordeals might 
indeed be postponed to the morrow, but the 
first must be dared at once. 

Charlotte Ducie stepped to the toilette table, 


| took up the flagon of Venetian glass which con- 
| tained eau-de-cologne, poured a portion of its 


contents upom her filmy lace handkerchief and 
applied the welcome. coolness to her ‘hot brow, 
then, with a desperate movement, emptied into 
a carafe some more of the odorous stimulant and 
drank it. 

It gave the strength and calm she needed, and 
in a short Mes. Ducie had decided on her 
plan of action. 

Though a luxurious and ease-loving woman, 
Mrs. Dugie was.no coward, and she resolved that 
the appointment of the letter.should be kept. 

Very calmly she completed her toilette, with 
the assistance of her maid, and descended to 
dinner 


Dora noticed that her mother was strangely 
pale and very silent, but she made no comment. 

Mrs. Ducie knew that her leaving the mansion 
at so late an hour.and in a manner so unusual 
might excite notice and comment, but she was 
equally well aware that it was impossible she 
could make her exit amsecrecy. 

It was doubtless this knowledge which caused 
her to-say at the conclusion of the meal : 

‘Dora, the letter you brought me was from an 
old acquaintance who is in sad extremity. It is 
essential that I visit this unfortunate person at 
ence ; but I will not trouble Simpkins to bring 
the brougham round. A cab will answer my 
purpose for this occasion, so that I need not dis- 
turb the hilarity of the servants’ hall.” 

Artless Dora saw in this but another proof of 
her mother’s kindliness of heart. 

Lucette assisted her mistress to make a suit- 
able toilette for the nocturnal expedition. 

The French girl marvelled a little, but as her 
employer was past the period for romantic 
assignations, she credited the assigned call of 
charity as readily as Dora had done. 

A cab was called and Mrs. Ducie stepped into 
the damp, cold vehicle, which smelt strongly 
of stale tobacco fumes, with an irrepressible 
shudder. 

She sat shivering in her furs while being 
driven through the long, silent West-end streets, 
buried in anxious reflections, amidst which the 
thought of the difficulties of her position with 
regard to Major Ducie was most prominent. 

She felt how impossible it was to conceal this 
startling event from her husband’s knowledge, 
and yet she dreaded to her heart’s inmost core 
the task of breaking it to him. 

The vehicle rolled on and on with leisurely 
motion, which seemed well nigh torture to the 
excited woman. 

It left the silence of the aristocratic streets 
and passed through the humble thoroughfares 
of business, where the masses were busy making 
their purchases for the morrow. 

The streets were garish with many gaslights 
and thronged with jovial pedestrians. 

The butchers’ shops held their mighty oxen 
and giant sheep gaily decked with ribbons and 
rosettes. 

The grocers displayed their luscious or spicy 
treasures in attractive fashions. 

Round the toyshops with their festooned 
Christmas trees crowds of happy youngsters and 
their scarcely less pleased seniors congregated to 
survey and comment on the marvellous childish 
treasures temptingly arrayed before them—from 
the big, chubby-cheeked dolls with lovely “ real’? 
hair and with eyes, black or blue, which opened 
and shut, to tthe well-filled Noah’s arks with 
their varied freight of impossible animals, and 


| the patriarch, his sons and sdns’ Wives in gar- 


| ments-of severe and scrimpy fashion. Hawkers 
drove a brisk and noisy trade; itinerant vendors 
of ‘Christmas pieces and Christmas carols were 
the centre of little knots of people. 

The.busy scene was as full of sound as.of 
life and motion. 

The murmur of the crowds of pedestrians 
mingled with childish laughter, the loud, fluent 
“ patter” of the street salesman and brass bands 
making strident music. 

The life and animation of the streets had 
attracted some attention from Mrs. Ducie, not- 
withstanding the weight of mingled joy and 
pain which lay heavily on her heart. She had 
never seen these common thoroughfares on a 
Christmas Eve before. 

How happy every one looked,to be sure—ex- 
cept a few outcasts, and perhaps they deserved 
no happiness. 

A strange thought shot through Charlotte 
Ducie’s mind. 

Some unseen monitor seemed to prompt the 
questions : 

Art ‘thou happy ? and by what hast thou de- 
served the ing ? 

She could scarcely tell whether or not she was 
happy now, although she was going to receive a 
womanh’s crowning glory—a son—back to her 
arms—a son last seep as an infant of tender age 
now returning to bea blessing to her after the 
lapse of long years. 

A blessing? 

Perhaps. 

Chawvlotte Ducie could searcely realise that any 

gift could pass from Gaston Mow to 

lf, for she knew that in the old time o 
he left his home and haunts Gaston swore that 
for her he could have no forgiveness. 

She had feared him then, and breathed more 
freely when she learnt that he had idl England 
for ever. : 

Despite the promise of his letter, she feared 
him teo to-night. 

The cab suddenly diverged from the well- 
lighted and busy thoroughfares into a narrow 
turning illuminated but by distant lamps, and 
continued its way along a series of short, dark 
streets of a similar character. 

Little sign of Christmas here. 

The pure snow had melted in these close pur- 
lieus to a dirty slush with little whitey-brown 
heaps at the street corners. 

Very few passers-by were there save the fre- 
quent policemen, who were never seen single. 

Despite the cold, unkempt women and half- 
clad children stood at the open door, while 
drunken song or imprecation came on the ear 
each moment as the thickly-placed public-houses 
were passed. 

Charlotte Ducie shuddered and the question 
recurred : 

Had she deserved her happiness ? 

She had not been a hard woman, but thought- 
less and selfish. She had known deep trouble in 
bygone days, yet it had not awakened her, when 
wealth and happiness came, to one thought of 
the human misery which calls for aid. 

But these reflections were banished as the 
cabman, suddenly pulling up, opened the door 
and said : 

“ Here you are, mum. This is the place.” 

And as Mrs. Ducie got out he pointed up a 
dark, unwholesome-looking alley. 

She gave a little shiver and put her foot on 
the step of the vehicle again. 

“You have brought me wrong, cabman,” she 
said. ‘There must be another street of the 
same name.” 

Then she added to herself, with a look of dis- 
gust : 

“ Fancy the fastidious Gaston Mowbray being 
found in such a place as this !” 

“Tain’t made no mistake, mum,” interposed 
the cabman. “'This here’s Jannaway’s Rents, 
and no error. Rents !’’ he went on, in a derisive 
tone; “it’s precious few rents old Jannaway— 
if there’s any Jannaway—gits out o’ this slum, 
I reckon.” 

During this brief colloquy two or three indi- 
viduals had passed them. 





They were old-young men, so far as could be 
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judged by the miserable light, eshabbily attired 
in corduroy or fustian, with bulky handkerchiefs 
round their necks and closely-fitting caps upon 
their heads. : 

They spoke to each other in hoarse whispers 
and cast covert glances upon Mrs. Ducie. 

The lady still stood irresolute. 

«Come, mum,” exclaimed the cabman, im- 
patiently. “ This ’ere’s the place, and I'd advise 
you to look sharp and git yer business done. 
*Tisn’t a spot where I cares to stay long. Do 
you want me to take you hack presently ?”’ 

Mrs. Ducie roused herself by an effort. 

«Qh, yes,” she said. “If you will come with 
me to the house—No. 5—so that I shall be able 
to ascertain whether it is the place I seek. If 

‘ou——” 
we All right, mum,” replied the cabman, and, 
descending from his box, he accompanied Mrs. 
Ducie up the court. 

«?Ere’s No. 5, mum,” said the man. 

«Will you knock, please ?” 

The grimy door wasms destitute of knocker as 
its equally grimy doorposts were of bell, so the 
Jehu rapped sharply with his knuckles. 

A slow, shuffling step eame along the passage, 
the sound of the withdrawal of heavy bolts 
followed, and then the portal swung slowly 
back. 

An old woman, with a very unprepossessing 
faceand long, unkempt hair, whose attire betrayed 
abject poverty, stood in the opening, holding an 
iron candlestick and sheltering the wretched 
taper therein with her horny, wrinkled hand 
from the wind that howled up the narrow pas- 
sage. 

“Yes, you are right, lady,” she said, in a deep, 
hoarse voice. ‘Come.in.” 

It was not without trepidation that Charlotte 
Ducie obeyed. 

“Wait for me,” she said tothe cabman. “I 
shall not be long.” 

“Yes, mum. Leastways, Pll go and git a 
drop 0’ summat ’ot and be back ag’in in a few 
minutes.” 

The old woman shut the door, drew the two 
huge bolts, and then conducted the visitor along 
the passage, dust strewn and with flags of wall 
paper flapping from the damp, mouldy plaster. 

She tapped sharply at a door at the end of a 
passage, and, being told to “Come in,” opened 
it and held it wide for Mrs. Ducie to pass. 

The agitated woman stepped into the cham- 
ber, the door being instantly closed behind 
her. 

It was a strange-looking room. 

The plain walls had once been whitewashed, 
but were now of an indescribable tint of varied 
stains. 

Heavy cobwebs hung from the broken cornices, 
and the old carved mantelshelf, which proved 
that in former days the house had been that of 
a substantial burgess, was thick with dust. 

All the furniture the apartment boasted was a 
large table and two Windsor chairs. 

But there were some machines at the farther 
side the use of which Charlotte Ducie knew not, 
and on the table were a few pieces of gleaming 
metal and several small, bright tools. 

The chamber had but one oecupant. 

A man of perhaps fifty years of age was sit- 
ting in one of the chairs; but the blazing fire 
which burned in the old and broken grate showed 
that his face was pale and cadaverous, his lips so 
thin as to be almost invisible, his-cheeks sunken, 
his eyelids heavy and drooping—the whole fea- 
tures being surmounted by a deeply-wrinkled 
brow and a shock of closely-curling, crisp black 
hair, which gave a singular aspect of youth and 
strength to the aged and worn face. 

This individual was attired in clothes of the 
roughest fashion; a belcher handkerchief was 
twisted round his throat, and his general appear- 
ance was that of a prosperous costermonger. 

The man held in one hand a ‘slip of paper 
bearing inscriptions in green characters and in 
the other a large reading-glass, through which 
he had evidently been examining the docu- 
ment. ‘i 

A large glass filled with brandy stood on the 
table at his elbow, flanked by a bottle of the 
same fiery liquid. 








As the door closed this unprepossessing per- 
sonage raised his countenance from the work he 
had been examining and fixed upon his visitor 
the gaze of a pair of piercing brown eyes. He 
did not, however, rise from his chair. 

“So! It is well, Charlotte. You exercise 
punctuality and obedience. The latter is an 
excellent virtue in dogs—and women,” he said, 
in a hard, dry voice. “ Sit down.” 

He motioned her to the other chair at the 
opposite side of the room. 

‘** Excuse me that Ido not rise or offer my hand 
in greeting. We are below those little courtesies 
here.” 

Mrs. Ducie’s eyes were fixed upon the speaker 
in a dumb amazement. 

Was it indeed possible that this shabby, coarse 
individual could be the Gaston Mowbray she 
knew in days of yore—the “ glass of fashion and 
the mould of form ”—the exquisite of the first 
water—one who would have cried out as readily 
as the Roman emperor had even a crumpled rose 
petal marred his enjoyment ? 

Yes, it was indeed so. 

Under all the change that had taken place 
sufficient clue remained to prove the identity. 

«Sit down, Charlotte,’ the man repeated, 
more imperatively. ‘I cannot offer you refresh- 
ment—uunless this may suffice,” and he pointed 
to the brandy bottle with a mocking gesture, 
‘but instead I will tell you the good news which 
should prove more welcome to your heart than 
any earthly cordial.” 

He gazed steadfastly and sardonically at the 
pale-faced woman, who made no reply, took a 
deep draught of the fiery liquid beside him, 
and lapsed for a few moments into deep medita- 
tion. 

Arousing from his reverie, Gaston Mowbray 
asked, abruptly : 

«« You are prepared to hear my story through, 
Charlotte ?”” 

The visitor inclined her head in token of 
assent. 

“T must first ask you to cast your thoughts 
back to the last time we met. Perhaps you have 
almost forgotten that day. To those who, like 
you, lie soft, dine well, and wear’ costly raiment 
—to those who, like you, have hearts hard as the 
nether millstone, having no remorse for the 
hearts you have wrung, no regrets for the dead 
by whose neglected grave you have stood once 
and once only——~” 

Mrs. Ducie made a convulsive, deprecating 
gesture, and murmured, in a strange, choked 
voice : 

«Gaston, be merciful.” 

*Am I not about to be so?” responded the 
man, with a short laugh. “Do not interrupt 
me, Charlotte. Listen in quiet as you have pro- 
mised. I repeat then that, however quickly and 
pleasantly time may have passed to a cold- 
hearted woman, to me its passage has been 
slow as the creeping of a bruised, wounded 
reptile. You can remember me at a period 
when the golden days sped by like light. Ah, 
it is difficult to trace in the old, worn vagabond 
who speaks to you the handsome arbiter of 
fashion—is it not? Yet you are the sole agent 
of the change. I will not dwell on this, for I 
forgive it. It was for my brother’s sake. I 
might have conquered the heart pang which a 
woman’s perfidy had caused. I feel that I 
should have done so and been happy. But then 
came the crowning wrong. It was my lot to 
face a sight on which you never dared to 
look.” 

He broke off abruptly, and, covering his face 
with his hands, shuddered convulsively. 

«* When from the oozy slime of the slow river,” 
he continued, presently, “the searchers drew a 
corpse unrecognisable and horrible to view I— 
I alone—went to see the dead brother whom I had 





loved so well. -"T'was a sight that burnt into my 
brain as a photograph of fire, never to be for- 
gotten this sidethe grave. Butone—one on whose 
false breast his head had often rested—one for 
whom he would have given aught beneath thesun, | 
and did give his life—one who had driven him tothe | 
coward’s death in hismanhood’s prime—that one | 
dared not look on the disfigured face of the man | 
to whom she had sworn a wife’s fealty—that one | 


could not behold the sightless, staring orbs which 
had of old held for her but looks of loye—that 
woman dared not behold the swollen lips which 
had pressed kisseson her red, traitorous mouth— 
for that woman, Charlotte Mowbray, was a mur- 
deress !” 

With a shriek Mrs. Ducie rose from the chair 
and approached the man as if to fall at his 
feet. 

He motioned her back with a gesture of fierce 
repugnance. 

“Spare me, Gaston!” she entreated, with her 
hands clasped. “Spare me!” 

“Cease! I want neither hysterical assevera- 
tions of innocence or lying excuses. Nor will I 
speak longer of the past. I sent for you—not 
that I might curse you, as curse you well I 
might, blight of my life and destroyer of my 
brother as thou art. No. I sent for you to re- 
store to you—a blessing ! 

“You remember that the grave had not long 
closed over your husband ere you became a 
mother. I think you loved the child as well as 
your shallow nature could love anything. 
Though I had disappeared from that part of the 
country I knew all, for I had.a constant watch 
kept onyou in order that I might one day secure 
the sole thing I lived for—vengeance ! 

“IT knew not even then how easily you con- 
soled yourself for bereavement. I fancied that 
through the child your heart might surely be 


wrung. I found an apt instrument, and when 
some months afterwards the child and his nurse 
disappeared, leaving no clue, it was in pursuance 


of a scheme by which the girl—my tool—ab- 
ducted the infant for my ends.” 

Mrs. Ducie bent her head and sobbed vic ently, 
and the gloved hands which lay in her lap 
clasped each other convulsively. 

“T had then no fixed plan, save to punish you. 
At first, judging from your frantic grief, the 
plan seemed successful. But I soon found the 
memory of the child whom you had nestled to 
your breast was fleeting as the remembrance of 
the dead husband. You care for naught but the 
pleasures of society and the joys of life, for after 
a scarcely decent interval you married Captain 
Ducie. 

“1 will hasten my relation, for it is needless 
to follow the weary details.. I had failed, and 
concluded there was naught to be done but leave 
you to Heaven and the remorse which, when your 
beauty faded and your health waned, might yet 
rear its venomous crest and strike its corrosive 
pang into your heart. 

« But I grew mterested in the boy. I reared 
him carefully. He is now aman—tall, handsome, 
with the face of his father—and my heart has 
softened to you, Charlotte—ay, softened so 
strangely at this season of peace and forgiveness 
that I have decided to return to you the lost 
one, that he may be a comfort and a pride.” 

Mrs. Ducie raised her head and staminered 
out some almost inarticulate expression 
thanks. Her mind was in a state so distraug 
and troubled that she could scarcely speak cohé 
rently. 

Gaston Mowbray stayed her with a gesture. 

“TI want no thanks, Charlotte—least of all 
from you. I have done this for Percy’s suke, not 
for yours.” 

“You are very kind, Gaston,” said the woman, 
humbly. ‘“ And my son—is he here?” 

“ Here !” and Gaston glanced round the room 
derisively. “Do you deem this a meet home for 
your child ?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Ducie, timidly. ‘“ But 
neither is it your home, Gaston?” she added, 
with an interrogative inflection. 

The man whom she addressed took no notice 
of the questioning accent, but resumed : 

“No; your son is not here, put he is even now 
preparing for his visit to a mother’s home, for 
his first experience of a mother’s clinging em- 
brace, a mother’s ardent welcome—a mother’s 
soft kisses. He will be, as I have said, my 
Christmas present to you; and when you see 
him you will acknowledge that Gaston Mowbray 
keeps his word.” 

There was a sirange emphasis on the latter 
part of the sentence which escaped Mrs. Ducie. 
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“Thank you!—oh, thank you, Gaston! How 
have I misjudged you!” 

“No more! You will find Percy a tall, manly, 
handsome young fellow, able to hold his own in 
the world.” 

And, Gaston,”—she spoke hesitatingly— 
«has he been educated? Is he gentlemanly ?” 

“His education has been well cared for. He 
has been connected with various schools, and is 
highly accomplished.” 

Again that strange emphasis might have been 
noticeable, but this time it rested upon the word 
‘schools,’ yet again the anxious woman who 
listened so eagerly noticed it not. 

* When will my son—when will Percy—come 
to me? I have to prepare my husband, you 
know ?” 

«Prepare! pshaw! Major Ducie knew when 
he espoused you that you were a widow and had 
lost a child. I think he would be glad of an 
heir, Charlotte, even if another man’s off- 
spring. 

Mrs. Ducie started, for her husband had often 
expressed such a wish. 

“Percy shall be with you ere noon to-morrow 
—Christmas Day—that I promise. And now, 
Charlotte, let our conference end, for I have 
other business. Acknowledge that I have dealt 
kindly by you, and promise that you will cherish 
this child [ give back through weal or woe.” 

“A mother does not need to make such a 
promise.” 

** Pardon me, I think otherwise. 
your hope of Heaven !” 

Mrs. Ducie faltered forth the required oath. 

Then Gaston Mowbray summoned the woman 
who had led his visitor in and bade her see Mrs. 
Ducie to the street. 

«Pardon me, Charlotte, that I do not rise or 


Swear it by 


offer my hand. I have forsworn such bitter 
n1ockerics. I hold but the most necessary inter- 
course with my fellows, whom I scorn always 
and loathe often. Farewell!” 

Mrs. tecie had risen and gazed slowly round 
the roo 

“Gaston,” she said, approaching him and 
speaking in a low tone that the woman might 


not hear, “you appear to be poor, and the 
charge of my son must have borne heavily upon 
you. You will permit me to make you some re- 
compense ?” 

The man turned a glance upon her from which 
she shrank. 

«With your husband’s gold, eh?” he said, in 
a harsh voice. ‘Go, woman, and go quickly, 
lest I think thee all unchanged and take back 
my gift ind dream again of vengeance.” 

Mrs. Ducie shrank from the ghastly face and 
gleaming eyes and hurriedly followed the beckon- 





ing old woman from the place. 

But during the homeward journey Mrs. Ducie 
took cognizance of no sight or sound in the still 
crowded streets. Her mind was full of the new 
found son and the explanation to be made to 
Major Ducie. 

CHAPTER II. 
A Child this day is born, 







high renown ; 
y of a sceptre, 
e and a crown. 
lad tidings to all men, 
Glad tidings sing we may, 
Because the King of Kings, 
Was born on Christmas Day. 
Cxrristmas CAROL. 


In a bedchamber of the Ducie mansion lay a 
young girl sleeping the happy sleep of innocence 
and yout 

The soft, roseate light from the lowered lamp 
fell softly on the luxurious furnishing of the 
room and half revealed the fair young face which 
pressed the pillow. 

It was that of Dora Ducie. 


A smile of ineffable peace parted her rounded 
lips. It might have been that the distant sound 
of the carol which told of peace and good will to 
men mingled with her pleasant dreams. 

Very light though were her slumbers, for on 
a slight noise nigh at hand striking her senses 
the girl unclosed her lids and the calm blue eyes 


The next instant that quiet glance changed. 
The half-opened eyes rounded in a sudden alarm 
and Dora gave a little scream—for, standing 
over her open dressing-case, was the tall figure 
of a coarsely-clad man, 

He turned and she saw that the upper portion 
of his face was hidden by a mask of crape. 

Like a flash he was by the bedside. 

“Be quiet, miss,” he said, with a menacing 
gesture. “I shouldn’t like to hurt. you, but I 
came here for these trinkets, and if you don’t 
promise me directly to be still and make no out- 
ery, I will kill you.” 

Simultaneously with the threat the cold ring 
of a pistol muzzle was pressed against the girl’s 
brow. 

“I will promise,” she said, with a shudder of 
dread. “I will raise no alarm if you will 
promise not to do any injury to my mamma or 
the servants.” 

“I won't hurt 
burglar, brusquely. 
long over the job.” 

And in a trice he wrenched off the silver 
fittings of the case and gathered together Dora’s 

jewellery. 

She watched him with terrified eyes. 

As he approached the door, showing her the 
pistol as he did so, the girl cried, in a subdued, 
pleading voice : 

“T have been still, and will remain so, but I 
ask you to do one favour forme. Take all, but 
leave the pearl and amethyst ring—oh! leave 
me that, my dear father’s present !” 

“So I will, miss, for you’re a plucky girl and 
no mistake. Which on ’em is it ?” 

He drew a portion of the spoil from the pocket 
of his rough coat and held out his hand. 

Dora timidly put forth her own and lifted the 
cherished trinket from the robber’s palm. 
However lightly their hands touched, the 
contact seemed to give the burglar a new idea. 
His glowing eyes shone through the sable mask 
as he fixed them on Dora’s pretty, frightened 
face. 

«You're a plucky girl anda pretty one into 
the bargain. Now I’ve done youa favour you 
shall do me one. I shall steal summat else be- 
side this ‘ swag ’—a kiss.” 

Ere Dora could draw her head under the bed- 
clothes the man stooped over her and pressed a 
kiss on her pure brow. 

The courageous child subdued a shriek which 
rose in her throat, and the next instant the 
burglar was gone. 


them, miss,” replied the 
«Be you still. Ill not be 


* * * * * 

The distant Christmas carol fell on other ears 
in the mansion beside those of Dora. 

Mrs. Ducie sat in her boudoir in deep thought, 
for she could not secure the mental calm which 
promised slumber, and had not therefore retired 
to rest. 

As she gazed on the glowing embers the same 
masked form that had frightened little Dora 
glided noiselessly into the room. 

The intruder’s eyes were: fixed on Mrs. Ducie, 
whom he had evidently not expected to find 
there, and he did not notice that the door which 
he had opened closed slowly behind him. 

At that moment an incautious step made Mrs. 
Ducie look up. 

This midnight apparition, acting on the 
woman’s unstrung nerves, caused the instant 
loss of all presence of mind, and she filled the 
room with her frantic shrieks. 

With an imprecation the man sprang to the 
door. 

He could not unclose it ! 

With the speed of thought the burglar rushed 
to the windows. 

Each was tried and each was secured in a 
manner he could not comprehend ! 

Still the shrieks pealed out! 

Hurrying feet and excited voices were heard 
in the corridor —Dora’s young tones being 
conspicuous in imploring someone to “save 
mamma !” 

“Break down the door!” screamed the 
affrighted woman, whose shrieks the burglar 


From some deep, authoritative tones outside 
it was evident that already the aid of the guar- 
dians of the law had been secured. 

“Stand back!” came, in a deep, loud voice. 
“TI will burst in the door.” 

The burglar drew his pistol and glared at the 
portal like a tiger at bay. 

At that moment a burly form hurled itself 
against the door, which was driven in on its 
hinges, and the policeman sprang on the robber. 

At the same instant one of the windows was 
thrown open from the outside. 

The burglar sprang towards it like a flash. 

man, also masked, stood on the balcony out- 
side. A heavy life-preserver he carried de- 
scended, though with light force, on the in- 
truder’s head and hurled him back into the 
chamber. 

As he fell there was a sharp report, a cloud of 
thin grey smoke hovered over the spot where he 
lay, and the policeman fell smitten to the 
ground. 

He was raised quickly bf the butler. A small 
red stream trickled slowly from the man’s side 
where the bullet had entered. 

In the confusion the burglar arose to his feet 
and dashed again to the casement—only to find 
it again shut ! 

The next instant he was seized by strong 
hands, and words of execration were ringing in 
his ears. : 

The mask was roughly torn off, exhibiting the 
features of a handsome young man with defiance 
marked on every lineament, as he vainly 
struggled to free himself from the grasp of the 
servants. ; 

The arrival of some more officers, who took 
charge of their wounded—perhaps dying—com- 
rade and secured the prisoner, who had spoken 
not a word, added to the scene of confusion and 
terror. 

One of the policemen, an old, grey-bearded 
man, looked hard at their captive. 
“T don’t know him. He’sa young hand at it, 


‘I reckon. Was there only one, marm ?” 


Ere Mrs. Ducie could reply Dora broke in : 
«Oh, as I came into the room first behin1 the 
poor policeman who is shot I saw a man open the 
window and throw something white in. Here it 
is ts 

She sprang towards the dressing-table and 
caught up a letter. 

It was addressed to Mrs. Ducie and marked 
immediate. She handed it to her mother. 

A strange fear smote Charlotte Ducie’s heart 
as she tore the missive open. 

It contained but these few lines: 
‘*CHARLOTTE,—I give you back your son !— 
‘well taught,’ for he has been accustomed to 
every vice—‘ well trained,’ for he is a thief—and 
will be a murderer! Good-bye.—AN AVENGER.” 
The stricken woman turned a strange, vacant 
gaze on the stern, set face of the handsome 
youth who stood there defiant with the bright 
steel manacles upon his wrists; thence to her 
daughter’s scared face; thence to her husband’s 
portrait on the wall; lastly it rested on the 
bleeding, insensible form which they had lifted 
to her own bed and were tending prior to the 
arrival of the sent-for surgeon. 

She realised all, and with one low groan of 
overmastering agony she sank back insensible! 


(To be Continued) 








Tue new military helmet is to be issued to the 
troops after the 1st of April. 

Ir is stated that the rent-roll of the Duke of 
Norfolk from Sheffield alone is not less than 
£100,000 a year. 

Tue Exhibition at Paris is to have an enor- 
mous fountain in front of the Palace of the 
Trocadéro, which, after our Albert Memorial, is 
to be ornamented at the four angles of its base 
by groups of figures representing the four 
quarters of the world. Europe is to be repre- 
sented by an ox, while at his feet are lying a 


| plough, a sheaf of corn, and his yoke, and the 


fallen trunk of an oak. This will be a colossal 
figure, and is now at the workshop of M, Cain, 








looked lazily around the room. 


was, too late, endeavouring to stifle. 


the well-known animal sculptor, 
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A WOMAN SPURNED. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


And yon, too, missed the peace which might 
Have been, yet might not be, 

From too much doubt and fear of Fate, 
And too much love of me. 


Mr. Kirxz and Miss Deering were soon speed- 
ing rapidly toward Selwood. 

They gradually fell into conversation, and he 
found her intelligent, and capable of bearing her 
part with grace and spirit. 

She commented on the scenery as they drove 
forward, and more than once the speed of the 
horses was checked that she might view some 
point which especially attracted her. 

«You have the eye of an artist, Miss Deer- 
ing,” Kirke at length said. “If you dwelt out 
of the confined limits of a city, your natural 
taste would assert itself, and in place of colour- 
ing photographs you would attempt something 
higher in art.” 

“ If I had leisure and means I should probably 
be tempted to return to my old love, for land- 
scape painting is almost a passion with me,” 
she rephed. 

Kirke turned and looked at her in the gather- 
ing twilight, and he thought the fair, pensive 
face the most interesting one on which he had 
ever gazed. 

In his usual brusque manner he said : 

“T hope that was your only love, Miss Deer- 
ing. Excuse me—I—I only meant that I hope 
you have not deceived yourself as to your true 
feeling towards that specious villain you are on 
the way to call to an account for withholding 
your own from you.” 

Constance flushed slightly, and then said : 

“In my mind there was always a latent mis- 
trust of him, and I vainly tried to prevent my 
father from placing our little all in his hands. 
If I have any feeling towards him now, it is that 
of unutterable contempt.” 





(a BRIDE’s JEALOUSY. ] 


“TI won’t apologise for bringing you out in 
this way, Miss Deering, for I am glad to find one 
young woman in the world who is brave enough 
to speak the whole truth. You’re no sham, and 
my old friend, Mrs. Tardy, will know how to 
value you. She isa genuine woman herself—I 
mean by that, that she is true as steel and hates 
falsehood. You and she will be fast friends from 
the first, Iam sure, and you may count on my 
services in the business that has brought you 
here. Tell your story to the professor and his 
wife as you have toldit to me, and they will be 
won to espouse your cause heartily.” 

With some reserve Constance thanked him, 
for she began to feel as if she had been too com- 
municative toward this stranger, who struck her 
as the most singular person She had ever met. 
Why she had given him her confidence in so un- 
reserved a manner was a puzzle to her. 

“Don’t get nervous, Miss Deering,” said 
Kirke, as the carriage stopped. “ You'll hardly 
see Brenton at once. He is dawdling away his 
time with his bride, no doubt, wandering 
through the grounds and talking sentiment. 
£entiment, ugh! it’s just such men as he who 
are made for such lip service. He can out-talk 
anyone I know, but when it comes to acting, 
there’s the rub. But you know that well enough 
already, I suppose.” 

There was no one in sight and the noise of 
the carriage-wheels did not seem to have been 
heard. 

Kirke assisted his charge to alight, and after 
fastening his reins to a granite post used for 
the purpose, he took her into the house, and 
placed her in a recess in one of the parlour win- 
dows. 

He said : 

** At this hour no one will interrupt you here, 
and I will goin search of Mrs. Tardy. I have 
your permission to tell her why you have come, 
of course.” 

“Tf you please,” said the poor girl, suddenly 
conscious of all the embarrassment of her 
position. “ But I feel that I ought not to have 
come here ” 








“Ah, bah, Mrs. Tardy is the soul of kind- 
ness.” 

With these words Kirke left her alone, and 
went in search of his hostess. 

She was not in the dining-room, and the boy 
who had charge of it explained that “the pro- 
fessor had hada scare, and Mrs. Tardy was in the 
lib’ry with him.” 

Waiting to hear no more, Kirke sprang up the 
stairs and hastened to the library. 

The door was open, and the professor was ly- 
ing on a sofa which had been drawn to the centre 
of the floor, with his forehead covered with a 
wet napkin. 

Mrs. Tardy was seated on a low chair beside 
him, and she arose at once, and putting her 
finger on her lip, drew her visitor from the 
room. 

In guarded tones she said : 

“The poordear has fallen into a good sleep. 
I heard you drive up, but I could not speak to 
you from the window. I know about the deten- 
tion in town. Captain Gibbs stopped here about 
an hourago to tell us. It gave Proff such a 
shock that one of his fearful headaches came on 
him, and I have been nursing him ever since.” 

“That was very stupid of Gibbs. I have taken 
the liberty to bring you a guest, Mrs. Tardy, and 
one who, I am sure, is sadly in want of a good 
friend of her own sex. She comes here on an 
unpleasant errand, but I feel certain that you 
will uphold her in the course she has taken.” 

Mrs. Tardy looked as astonished as she felt. 

“Who is she ?” she asked. 

« She is an utter stranger; yet somehow I feel 
as if I had known her a long time. She has won 
my confidence in her story, and I think she will 
gain yours.” 

By this time Mrs. Tardy’s curiosity was 
aroused, and she briefly said: 

«Go on, I am listening; but don’t take more 
time than you can help. Proff may wake and 
miss me.” 

Kirke hastened to give her a clear and ripid 
account of the incident of the afternoon, and re- 
peated all that Miss Deering had told him of 
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herself and her affairs. 
Mrs. Tardy said : 

“Tam glad the young woman is here; 
you hadn’t cherished a spite against Mr. Bren- 
ton you would hardly have taken so deep an 
interest in her story. If it is true he must be 
made to do the right thing by her. You’ve paid 
him back, Jemmy, for taking my niece from you, 
but goodness knows you ought to feel grateful 
to him for that.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Tardy, and T must take 
myself to task for cherishing so mean a feeling 
towards the man who so easily rivalled me. 
Sometimes I think myself a good sort of fellow, 
above any kind of shabbiness, but something 
always happens to take the conceit out of me. 
I daresay I should not so readily have believed 
what this young girl said if I had not been 
anxious to make Brenton uncomfortable.” 

« But you did believe it, Jemmy, and you are 
a tolerable judge of character. If what Miss 
Deering states is true, Mr. Brenton must be a 
precious rascal, and it is well for us to know it 
in time to warn Julian to withdraw from the 
partnership between them.” 

«T thought of that, too. If Brenton does not 
act fairly in this case, Manvers will begin to.see 
how it was that their failure took-place-several 
years ago.” 

Mrs. Tardy nodded sagaciously, saying : 

“Tt is bad for Emma, but he will get nothing 
of hers till I die.” 

Mrs. Tardy went 
new guest; but 
they heard voices in the parlour speaking in an 
excited manner. 

* * 





down with Kirke ;to:see her 


* * *" * 3k 


Kirke had scarcely departed on his errand to 
Mrs. Tardy, when Constance heard two persons 
enter the vestibule, gaily talking and laughing 
with each other: 


She knew one voice well enouch, and she was 
at no loss to identify the other as that of the 
woman her recreant lover had that morning 
pledged himself to love and cherish through all 


his future life. 

Her car was nicely tuned, and in the clear, 
shrill tones of Emma’s voice, though speaking in 
badinage to her new slave, she recognised the 
imperious nature of the speaker. 

“A shrew,” thought Constance, her lip 
slightly curling, “anda woman of little refine- 
ment of feeling 
be an awful battle between them, and I think 
my lady will come off conqueror.” 

They passed the parlour door, and Constance 
heard her rival say: 

“Old Gibbs scar 
telling his story so clumsily that we all thor¢ht 
that the accident had happened after instead of 
before our happy pair got in the train. For my 
part I should not have cared if——” 

Her speech was cut short by a warning : 

“ Hu-u-sh, Emma; you forget that’we are no 





ma f 
longer in the grounds where we can talk freely 
together.” : 

There was a suppressed laugh, a flutter of 
drapery, followed by the sound of light footsteps 
ascending the stairs. 

Brenton entered the room in which Constance 
sat with palpitating heart, trying to nerve her- 
self for the interview which was now inevitable, 
but paused in dismay mingled with sudden fury ; 





When he had finished | your hands. 


but if | 





That is my errand here, Mr. Bren- 
ton, and I do not intend to leave this house till 
my claim is made good.” 

Brenton uttered a derisive laugh. 

“Do you suppose that I travel about with 
accounts in my pocket, or that I shall trouble 
myself about your trumpery affairs when I am 
absorbed in my own? ‘The money your father 
vced in my hands was nearly all lost in the 





| first venture made with it.” 


«But you stated to him that he did win; and 
you have never before denied to me that you 
have money of mine in your possession. I am 
aware of your recent marriage, Mr. Brenton, 
and that your wife is rich. I do not wish to 
threaten you, but if other means fail I will 
eek ber, and tell her the whole story of our 


acquaintance.” 


“ You willtry to make her jealous, eh ?” he | 


sneered. “The lady I have married will scarcely 
consider a yprking woman fit to sit in the same 
room with Her; judge then how much credence 
she will give to the statement that I wished to 
marry you. Ha! ha!.marry a girl who colours 
pictures for a living.” 

Constance steadily replied : 

“T shall at least tell her that you repeatedl 
asked me to marry you, and I never concent 
I shall also tell her that I do not think you 
were ever in earnest when you professed to love 
me; that your only motive was, to prevent me 
from exposing the fraud you practised on my 


| poor father by getting his money under false 


they paused in the hall when | 


If he intends to rule, there will | 


pretences. 


” 


« By heaven, this is too much!” cried Bren- 
ton, beside himself with rage ; and he advanced 
a step toward her with his hand clenched as if 
he would strike her. ‘“ How dare you speak. to 
me “in this way. How did you come here? 
Who brought you hither on this day above all 
others ?” : 

“Stand at a respectful distance from me, if 
you please, Mr. Brenton, and lower your 
threatening hand. Iam not afraid of you, and 
I think I have gained one friend in this house 
who will not see me treated with indignity. I 
came hither with Mr, Kirke, and he fully un- 
derstands the position we hold towards each 
other.” 

Brenton’s hand fell to his side,and he sat 
down suddenly on a chair a few feet from 
the window. With much bitterness he re- 
peated : 

“With Kirke! So that meddling idiot has 


| mixed himself up in your affairs by way of re- 
| venge on me because I riyalled him. What 


s scared uncle half out of his wits, | 


business was it of his to concern himself about 
you and your affairs? I declare to you, Con- 
stance, that my statement is true concerning the 
money ! but if you will go back I pledge you my 
word that I will bind myself to pay you ten per 
cent. on the money advanced by your father, 
and I will give you my note for the principal. 
What could be fairer than that ?” 

While Brenton uttered the last words Emma 
glided noiselessly into the room. His back was 
towards the door, and he was not aware of her 
presence till a clear, cutting voice spoke close 
behind him, asking : 

“Why is it desirable that this young woman 
should be bribed to go back, Mr. Brenton ? 
What is she to you, or you to her, that her 
absence is to be purchased? If youowe her 
any money youare surely able to pay her and 


| let her go, without abjectly entreating her to 


his deep-set eyes flamed, and he harshly ex- 
claimed : 

“You—you here! Pray why have you fol- | 
lowed me, Miss Deering ? and what do you hope 


to gain by waylaying me in this manner in the 
house of people who are utter strangers to you ? 
Upon my word, this beats anything I ever heard 
of.” 

“At rude 
stance arose,and with quiet dignity 
plied: . 

“I did not come, as you may imagine, to re- 
proach you for your falsehood to me ; I have been 
long aware that such love-making as you did was 
a hollow farce, and I would have put an end to 
it long ago if I had not hoped to induce you by 
keeping on fair terms with you to settle with me 


this 


, she re- 





a4 


for the money my father unfortunately placed in | 


address the courage of Con- | , 


do so. 
Brenton started to his feet and uttered an im- 
preeation which caused Emma to draw back 
haughtily and say: 
“Tam not accustomed to hear such lan- 
guage, sir. If you are in a passion with 
is person, that is no excuse for insulting your 


» 








wife. 
While she thus spoke she glanced over Con- 
tance in the most contemptuous manner. 
Constance flushed, but no other sign of emotion 
was visible as she quietly said: 
“Tf you are indeed Mr. Brenton’s wife, you 
will in time be forced to hear much from his 








ness, and when it is settled I am quite ready to 
go. Mr. Brenton is nothing to me—less t 
nothing, except as my debtor.” 

“You have no legal claim on me. I only 
offered to pay you to be rid of your absurd 
demand. I now withdraw that offer; you have 
thrust yourself into the presence of my wife, and 
tried to induce her to believe that I am indebted 
to you. I will prove to her that I am not so by 
refusing to give you anything.” 

«Then I must have recourse to the law,’’ re- 
plied Constance, with a slight quiver in her 
voice. “ But I will tell Mrs. Brenton what 
means you have used fora year past to induce 
me to accept your excuses, and give you time to 
cancel the debt.” 

“I defy you to gain anything by that move,” 
said Brenton, fiercely. ‘“ You have no proof to 
sustain your cause, and no jury would accept 
your bare assertion. As to my wife, Ican ex- 
plain our mutual relations to her satisfaction, 
and she will believe me sooner than you. Is it 
not.so, Emma ?” 

“* Of course I will,” said, Emma, with curling 
lips. “ If the money is not justly due to her you 
are under no obligations \to pay-it; and if any 
portion of itis now givenothat person there, 
I shall believe that it will beas a bribe to induce 
her to close her lips and nefuse.to tell the truth 
concerning youand herself. Ido not know how 
she dared intrude in this house at all, especially 
on this day.” 

Constance-raiged+her head proudly, and spoke 
in clear, ringing tones 

“The only relation that’ ever existed between 
that man and.¢myself was that of debtor and 
creditor. ‘He was my father’s fgiend, and gained 
his confidence that he might swindle him out of 
the hard earnings of years of toilendured by a 
suffering and delicate woman. -He.never before 
denied the debtyand he has asked me to marry 
him more than once, to prevent mé from taking 
such steps as would have forced him to give up 
what he wrongfully withholds. I never accepted 
him—lI never trusted him—and if he has a spark 
of honour he will tell you so himself.” 

Emma burst intoa laugh of such mingled 
scorn and derision as testified:to her utter un- 
belief in this statement. Mockingly pointing 
her finger towards Constance, she said : 

** You—you claim to have been asked to marry 
the man I have accepted. Can assurance go 
further than that? He may have amused him- 
self making soft speeches to you, as men aro 
prone to do when a woman shows her willingness 
to listen, but that he asked you in earnest and 
to save the paltry sum you spoke of, is simply 
incredible. 

“ Tncredible as it may seem, the last is simply 
true,” replied Constance, with spirit. He meant 
nothing by his professions of regard for me, and 
only made them to induce me to remain passive, 
and allow him to keep possession of what he 
knows to be justly my own.” 

Emima’s eyes flashed with the greenish light 
which always came into them in moments of in- 
tense passion. 

“Tf [ had known that you had ever, even in jest, 
brought yourself down to the level of that crea- 
ture, and flattered her for any purpose, I would 
never have accepted you. ‘This is a charming 
scene on our bridal day, sir.” 

“It is one I would have spared you, if I could, 
Emma,” Brenton soothingly said. ‘It is en- 
tirely uncalled for, for I can easily settle my 
business with Miss Deering. Her father was 
an old friend of mine, and she has only misin- 
terpreted the interest I took in her as his 
daughter. Iam sorry this has occurred, and I 
assure you that I can explain the whole affair to 
your satisfaction. Leave me alone with her a 
few moments, and we shail soon come to anun- 
derstanding.” 

Emma swept from the room in towering 
wrath, and encountered Kirke and Mrs. Tardy 
coming towards it. 

Empia only made an angry gesture, and hur- 


. 
: 


ried upstairs without speaking. 


She had no sooner disappeared from the par- 


lips that must shock a delicate woman’s sen- | lour than Brenton turned fiercely towards his 
sibilities. I came hither on a matter of busi- | visitor, and, with an oath, said: 
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«Your word will not stand against mine, and 

I will never acknowledge the debt. The whole 
amount was risked and lost as I have told 
you, and you can recover nothing; butI am wil- 
ling to give you a hundred pounds to get rid of 
you.” 
“ Constance hesitated as to accepting this offer, 
for she believed that this was her only chance to 
wrest from his remorseless hands any portion of 
her little store. 

Before she had quite made up her mind as to 
her reply, Kirke stalked into the room, followed 
by Mrs. Tardy, and coolly said: 

«« Allow me to present my friend Mrs. Tardy 
to you, Miss Deering. We have both overheard 
Mr. Brenton’s last proposal to you, as wellas the 
acknowledgment which preceded it, and you 
now have two witnesses to the fact that you 
wish to establish.” 

Mrs. Tardy, beaming with compassionate 
benevolence, took the hand the young girl 
tremulously extended to her, and cordially 
said : 

“Tam glad that Mr. Kirke persuaded you to 
come to Selwood, my dear, and before you leave 
us, I believe all will be set right between you 
and Mr. Brenton.” 

Constance bowed, and murmured her grateful 
thanks, while the two men stood glowering on 
each other like a pair of tigers making ready for 
adeadly encounter. 

Brenton thought rapidly, and he saw that 
nothing remained to him but to explain, as well 
as he could, the equivocal position in which he 
stood. 

He forced himself to say : 

“You are very quixotic, Mr. Kirke; but it 
was never my purpose to defraud her,as you 
seem to think.” 

“TI am glad to hear it,” said Kirke, dryly. “I 
have brought no charge against you, Mr. Bren- 
ton, and if you will act on the square with this 
young lady nothing more can be required of you. 
I think it will be best for your credit as .a mer- 
chant, and your honour asa gentleman, to settle 
this claim of Miss Deering before she is allowed 
to leave this house.” 

Brenton felt as if he could have struck him 
down as he stood calmly confronting him with 
an expression of determination on his strongly 
marked face which showed that he had the ad- 
vantage of his enemy, and meant to keep it. 

He almost ground his teeth in the intensity 
of his repressed wrath, but he replied com- 
posedly : 

“TI cannot settle with Miss Deering before I 
return. I have already proposed to give her my 
note, with interest. My business is newly es- 
tablished, and both Manvers and myself need 
every shilling we can command to keep it on its 
present prosperous footing. Yet if you insist on 
it, 1 suppose I must withdraw this sum from 
my share in the firm. Understand me, how- 
ever, I willreturn nothing more than the ac- 
count originally placed in my hands. It will be 
2 dead loss to me, I assure you, for the venture 
in which this money was. embarked was a 
failure, in spite of what you may have heard con- 
cerning my good fortune.” 

= bowed stifily, and turning to Constance 
Said : 

“You have heard, Miss Deering. Are you 
willing to compromise on these terms? Only I 
advise this—that good security shall be given 
by Mr. Brenton for the settlement of your claim 
at the close of the present year.’ 

“Tt is no compromise,” said Brenton, shortly. 
“It is giving out of my own pocket what is 
claimed, and I do it sooner than have any 
trouble about so insignificant an affair. I would 
sooner have paid it twice over than have had 
such a row made about it on my wedding day. 
As to security, I should like to know how I am 
to obtain it here, unless you are willing to en- 
dorse my note.” 

Before Kirke could reply Mrs. Tardy spoke: 

“Tam ready to guarantee your promise to 
pay, Mr. Brenton, and I think I risk nothing in 
doing so.” . 

Brenton bit his lips, cast a glance of bitter 
hatred towards Kirke, and said: 

“‘Many thanks for your offer, madame. 





Of | I will put my signature to it.” 





course I gladly accept it, as I am most anxious 
to settle this unpleasant affair without further 
discussion.” 

Kirke turned to Constance, and asked : 

“Are you satisfied with this arrangement, 
Miss Deering ?” 

“Tam more than satisfied—I am most grate- 
ful to you and Mrs. Tardy for your interference 
in my favour. It is far more than I had dared 
to hope for. If I were not perfectly certain that 
my claim isa just one I would not urge it, nor 
would I accept from Mrs. Tardy the offer she has 
just made.” 

“ Oh, that is a trifling service, Miss Deering,” 
said Mrs. Tardy, with a significant glance at 
Brenton. “Mr. Brenton will hardly leave me 
to pay his note.” 

“Nor would I ever accept psynent at your 
hands,” said Constance, impulsively. “I can 
never forget your kindness to me, dear madame, 
but Iassure you that it is not thrown away 
upon an unworthy object. I have friends 
among good and true people who will tell you 
that I have been faithful to all the duties im- 
posed on me by my position in life, and that I 
try to sustain myself honourably now that I am 
left alone in the world.” 

Brenton sneered : 

“Of course; according to your own account 
you are an immaculate piece of perfection, and 
I am the villain in the play who tried to cheat 
you out of your small patrimony; but I shall 
always regard it as a clever piece of blackmail- 
ing on your part, Miss Deering.” 

Constance uttered a cry, and put out her 
hands as if a blow had struck her. 

Kirke made a step forward, his eyes gleaming 
fiercely beneath their heavy brows. 

«© You shall not insult a lady in my presence, 
sir, and get off scatheless. ‘Apologise for your 
last words to Miss Deering, or re 

He paused, and Brenton, beside himself with 
fury, cried out, in mocking tones : 

“Or take the consequences, I suppose you 
mean to say. ‘Weill, I take them. Come on—I 
om a scientific boxer, and one blow from my fist 





at my feet.” 

At Brenton’s ‘first words Mrs. Tardy stepped 
forward and placed herself between the bel- 
ligerents. 

“What folly is this?” she said. “Iwill not 
have a disgraceful scene enacted in my house. 
Tf you wish to be welcome in it in the future, 
Mr. Brenton, you will cease this raving, and do 
what Mr. Kirke demands of you. You have in- 
sulted a defenceless woman in our presence, and 
of course, you must make such poor amends as 
an apology can afford. I have decided ‘to take 
this young lady under my protection, and I will 
not allow her to be treated with indignity be- 
neath my ‘roof.” 

Brenton had already repented of his violence, 
and shrugging his shoulders, he said : 

“T bow to your mandate, madame, as you are 
the autocrat in this house whose orders must 
be obeyed without question. I ask Miss Deer- 
ing’s pardon for my indiscreet words; as to Mr. 
Kirke, he and.I can settle our affairs at another 
period, and in a more suitable place. Iam held 
at a disadvantage this evening, but it will not 
always be so.” 

“Tut! tut! there shall be no trouble between 
you two. Mr. Kirke is like a sonto me, and you 
are my nephew by marriage. If you can’t be 
friends, you can at least be civil to each other. 
You will have to be, or forfeit my good opinion.” 

Kirke turned on his heel, and grimly said: 

« Have no fears for us, Mrs. Tardy. We have 
both concluded that ‘discretion is the better 
part of valour,’ and for my part, I shall be quite 
willing to let it rest. I think we had better 
settle this business, and allow Miss Deering to 
retire. She is beginning to look pale and ex- 
hausted.” 

‘Bless my soul! how conld I be so thought- 


less; And she is suffering with her sprained 
foot too! There is a portfolio with pens and ink 


on the table, in the recess of yonder window. 
Write that note, if you please, Mr. Brenton, and 


| 








| sists on it that she can, because she i 
will place you on your proper level—in the dust | 


Swelling with wrath, Brenton did as he was 
bid, and Mrs. Tardy wrote her endorsement. 
Constance, who sat pale and downcast, in spite 
of the unexpected success of her mission, ac- 
cepted it with a silent bow when Kirke placed 
it in her hands. 

She was suffering intensely from her injured 
ankle, and when she endeavoured to rise, she 
sunk back with a cry of pain. Without asking 
her leave, Kirke lifted her up as if she had been 
a child, and strode upstairs in the wake of Mrs. 
Tardy, who led the way to a room neatly fitted 
up, which was selected because it was as far 
from Emma’s as possible.” 


(To be Continued.) 








FORTUNE TELLING BY CARDS. 








THERE is not the slightest doubt that carto- 
mancy was practiced at a very early period in 
the history of cards, since an old painting in the 
museum at Nantes represents Philippe Le Bon, 





who was afterwards King of Spain, in the act of 
consulting a fortune-teller. The wizard (a 
female) is seated at a table, on which lies a pack 


of cards, and the archduke stands by her side, 
in a very deferential attitude, holding his cap in 
one hand while extending the other to take hold 
of a small wand which the lady is pointing to- 
wards him. The date of this picture, if it was 
by Von Eyck, cannot be later than the fifteenth 
century. 

It is not exactly known when the art of 
fortune-telling by cards was introduced into 
England, but the earliest work on it was printed 
at Venice in the year 1540. It was written by 


Francesco Marcolini, and the system isa Cifferent 
one to the rules used for “reading cards” in 
England. I know a lady at this present time, 


who fully believes that she possesses the power 
of reading the future by cards; she is a well- 
educated, highly-connected person, but she in- 
the 
seventh daughter of a seventh son, divine by 
cards, so she invariably consults them previous 
to taking any momentous step. 

There is a tale told of the Earl of Essex’s 
secretary, Cuffe, who was hanged at Tyburn. He 
consulted a soothsayer twenty years before his 
death, and was desired to draw three cards out 
of the pack. He drew three knaves, and laid 
them on the table ; the wizard next ordered him 
to take up the cards again, singly; he did 
so, and on the first he saw his own portrait sur- 
rounded by men with pikes and halberds; on 
the second he saw a judge (the man who after- 
wards tried him), and on the third he saw the 
place of execution anda hangman. Cuife laughed 
well at the time and soon forgot all about it, but 
several years afterwards (shortly before his exe- 
cution), he remembered the prediction. A great 
many French, German, and Italian authors have 
written on the subject of cartomancy, or the art 
of cutting cards; butsince the law has punished 
(and very justly too) those artful people who im- 
pose upon the credulous and ignorant by pre- 
tending to tell fortunes, the system has gone out 
of fashion. 

Card-playing, however, isalways in vogue. It 
was one time a general Christmas custom, and in 
Henry VII.’s reign there was a statute made to 
forbid card-playing at all other times except the 
Christmas holidays. 


This prohibition only extended to people in a 
humble rank of life; for we read that the Prin- 
cess Margaret, who was Henry’s daughter, 


played at cards with her lover, the Scotch King ; 
and King James himself, we are told, was in the 






habit of receiving, on Christmas night, about 
£42 of modern money from his treasurer at *Tel- 
rose, to use at the card-table. A game called 
‘* primero” was once the court game in England. 
The Tudors played it, and’ you will remember 
Shakespeare says, or rather makes Falstaff say, 


“I never prospered since I foreswore myself at 
primero.” Bluff King Hal is represented as 
playing at'it with His Grace of Saffolk; and the 
great quarrel between Lord fouthampion and 
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Ambrose Willoughby, who was Squire of the 
Body to Queen Bess, arose because Willoughby 
insisted on playing at primero with Sir Walter 
Raleigh in the presence chamber after her 
Majesty had retired to her royal couch. 

Primero is said to have been a Spanish game 
introluced here by Philip, Queen Mary’s hus- 


band, and Rogers, when writing of Columbus, 
describes the voyagers as playing at primero at 
daybreak. 

**Maw” came next into favour at court. 
“ Noddy ” wasa regular old English game, which 


you will find many allusions to in the books of 
other days, and most people think that the 
noddy of the English Court in the time of Sir 
John Harrington is our cribbage : 


Show me the man canturn up noddy still, 
And deal himself three fives when he will. 


One certainly would imagine that the modern 
‘nob’ was the ancient “noddy” from these 
lines. It is singular how the old games are re- 
taincd and revived. A gentleman who had spent 
a great part of his time in the backwoods of 
America, was looking on at a game of “ écaté”’ 


one evening at my house. “ By Jove,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘you are playing ‘euker’; you never 
saw that, I guess, in New York.” 

* Euker” is very like the French game, but it 


was Only played at that time (six years ago) in 
America by backwoodsmen, justas “ poker,” the 
favourite game of the South-Western States in 
the New World, is our old West of England 
zame of ‘ post and pair.” 

It is said that ‘‘ombre” is to be revived in 


- fashionable circles, and that the old rules are 
being revised and corrected for publication. 
Ombre, it is said, was introduced to us by 
Charles IT.’s Queen, Catherine of Portugal. 
Pepys writes of the Sunday card-playing prac- 
tices of this lady and the nobles of her court in 
the year 1667, when he finds her Majesty, the 
Luchess of York, and another at cards, in a 
roomful of lords and ladies on a Sunday even- 

“« Land and Water.” 


ing.— 





CONVICTED. 


CHAPTER XX. 


* By the way,” said Lady Markham, turning 
to Alex, and speaking with treacherous mildness, 
“to what family of Stranges do you belong, 
Miss Strange? Are you allied to the Duke of 
Athole, or to the Kentish Stranges, or to the 
Stranges of Durham ?” 

“To none of them,” answered Alex, with a 
coolness that secretly incensed the baronet’s 
widow. ‘I have no relatives in England.” 

“How very singular. No relatives in Eng- 
land, yet youare English. Is it not strange, 
Lady Vivian?” said the widow, in affected 
amazement. “So utterly alone at your age, 
Miss Strange? Ican hardly understand it. Has 
your father no relatives living? Had your 
mother no relatives ?” 

“TI have no mother,” replied Alex, with a 
“bitterness she could not quite conceal. ‘I have 
no one in the world except my dear father.” 

Lady Markham would have commented upon 
such singular destitution in the matter of rela- 
tives for one so young, but Lady Vivian came to 
her young companion’s rescue. 

“Miss Strange is not so remarkably excep- 
tional in being destitute of relations,” she said, 
kindly. ‘I have known such cases before. But 
you look fatigued, my dear. I will not detain 
you longer.” 

Alex accepted her dismissal with alacrity. She 
hade Lady Vivian good-night, bowed coldly to 

Lady Markham, and withdrew, her wistful 
glance haunting Lady Vivian’s memory with 
singular persistency long after she had gained 
her own apartments. 

‘I think,” said Lady Vivian, gently, address- 
ing her chaperone, “that I never experienced 
so strong a fancy toward anyone at first sight as 
I feel toward Miss Strange. I feel drawn toward 
her; her voice thrills my soul. Her glances 





move mein a most inexplicable manner. It al- 
most seems as if she were a part of myself. My 
eyes have wandered to her a dozen times to- 
night. I intend to make something more of her 
than a companion. I desire to win her love, 
and I must beg of you, Lady Markham, toassist 
me in making her life with me pleasant.” 

“But what do you know of her, Lady 
Vivian ?” asked the baronet’s widow, jealously. 
* You had recommendations of her, very likely, 
but what do you know of her family, her history, 
her real character ?” 

«T shall know all these things in time.” 

“Too late, perhaps, for your peace of mind. 
Vivian, you have made a mistake in taking 
this girl into your employment. She isa ser- 
pent. She is here for a purpose, and that 
purpose is not how she may best serve your 
interests !” cried Lady Markham. 

“Why do you say this?” demanded Lady 
Vivian. “Do you know any ill of her? I donot 
want suspicions, but if you have any positive 
knowledge of ill-doing on her part I will hear 
your statement.” 

“T think she knew—— 

“T do not want thought,” interposed Lady 
Vivian, calmly. “If you have only surmisesand 
suspicions to charge against Miss Strange I can- 
not hear them.” 

“Then you must find out the truth for your- 
self, Lady Vivian,” declared the baronet’s widow. 
«The girl is a serpent—I repeatit. And if you 
do not discover the fact that she is a double- 
dealer within one month I will undertake to 
prove it to you. She has undertaken some 
scheme against your peace and happiness; she 
may be only an instrument in the hands of 
others; but I promise to expose her real cha- 
racter within the time I have mentioned.” 

When Alex returned to her own room, after 
her exciting experiences of the evening, she 
found a bright wood fire blazing upon her 
hearth. 

Though the night was mild, Clyffe House had 
been so long unused and given over to chill and 
damp, that fires were kept burning continually 
in the sleeping apartments. 

Alex exchanged her white dress for a cach- 
mere dressing-gown, then dragged a low chair 
to the hearth-rug and sat down to bask in the 
genial blaze and glow, and to review the events 
of the evening, her meeting with the young Earl 
of Kingscourt, her interview with her mother. 
and her meeting with the Marquis of Mount- 
heron. 

«A most eventful night!” she thought, her 
pulses beating more calmly than they had done 
for hours. ‘I have seen three persons who are 
to have the most influence upon my life and des- 
tiny. My mother! Ah, what would the proud 
Lady Vivian say if she knew that her hired com- 
panion is her own daughter ? Lord Mountheron ! 
What would he say if he knew that, since papa 
cannot possess his rights, that Iam the lawful 
owner of the Mountheron titles and estates ? 
And Lord Kingscourt! He trusts me, in spite of 
my reticence, in spite of many things that must 
seem to him strange, and which to one less 
generous would seem suspicious, and he will 
not give meup! Oh, will the obstacles between 
us ever be removed? Will papa ever be vindi- 
cated and restored to hisown? And will I ever 
bear my rightful name and honours ?”” 

The prospect of her success in her mission 
certainly did not look hopeful at that moment. 

“TI am in the Lady Vivian’s employ,” she 
said to herself, resolutely refusing to apply even 
in her own thoughts the sacred name of mother 
to her employer. ‘‘ She will not remain at Clyffe 
House a month longer. If I go with her to 
her own home, shall I not be forsaking my 
duty? Is not my place at Mount Heron? Shall 
I find elsewhere the clue I seek? What can I 
do? What shall I do?” 

The questions were impossible to answer. She 
could not see her way clearly. She could only 
trust to that Providence that had so far guided 
her. 

“T will write to papa,” she said at last, with 
a sorrowful yearning towards the exile. “I 
know he longs to hear from me by every post. 
And although he feels so keenly and bitterly his 





wife’s heartless desertion and condemnation in 
his hour of trouble, I know that he expects me 
to tell him about her.” 

She had written but a single sentence when a 
light tap sounded upon her door, and Lady 
Vivian entered the room. 

Alex stood up, closing her letter abruptly. 

“ Pardon my intrusion, Miss Strange,” said 
Lady Vivian, kindly, “but I wished to assure 
myself that you were quite comfortable and con- 
tented in your new quarters.” 

“TIT am very comfortable, thank you,” replied 
Alex, with sweet, grave courtesy. “And Iam 
as contented as I can be without my dear father. 
Will you be seated ?” 

She placed a chair for the convenience of her 
visitor. 

Lady Vivian sank gracefully into the proffered 
seat. 

“Tt is a hard necessity that separates you 
from your father, Miss Strange,” she said, with 
genuine sympathy. ‘ Upon what portion of the 
Continent did you say he is ?” 

“He is in Greece, madame. All my life has 
been spent in Greece.” 

«Yet you seem thoroughly English.” 

“Tam English-born, and my father cherishes 
a love for his native land, although he suffered 
cruelly here,” said Alex, in a low, pained voice. 
“He brought me up as an English girl, followed 
English customs in my training and my mode 
of life. He taught me to consider England as a 
Paradise, from which he and I were excluded, as 
Adam and Eve were shut out from Eden. Ah, 
it is terrible, the homesickness of the exile !” 

«Tf he loves England so well, why does he 
not return to it?” asked Lady Vivian, in- 
terested. 

“He caunot. There are reasons which com- 
pel him to remain abroad,” said Alex, with some 
agitation, as she reflected of whom she was 
speaking and to whom. 

Lady Vivian looked at her young companion 
keenly. Lady Markham’s suspicions recurred 
to her, only to be rejected. 

This girl could only have come of honourable 
parentage. No stain of crime could rest upon 
the name of the exiled father, and Lady Vivian 
drew a sigh of relief as she experienced this 
conviction. 

“The father is probably hiding abroad from 
his creditors,” she thought. “That is the ex- 
planation of the whole mystery.” 

“Were you writing to your father?” asked 
her ladyship, gently. “Tell him,” she continued, 
as Alex assented, “that you are in good hands, 
and that I shall take good care of you. Do you 
know, Miss Strange, that your appearance is not 
unfamiliar to me? Lord Mountheron remarked 
this evening that he must have seen you some- 
where before.” 

The girl’s young face grew pale to the lips. 

«It is impossible,” she said. “ Iam astranger 
in England.” 

«And yet I have somewhere seen eyes like 
yours,” said Lady Vivian, thoughtfully. 

A frightened look came into the girl’s sweet, 
innocent eyes. 

She had not dreamed that any feature of her 
face could arouse Lady Vivian’s sleeping 
memories. 

She looked up with something of piteous 
appeal, and Lady Vivian started, growing whiter 
than the girl herself. 

« Ah, I know now,” said her ladyship, catch- 
ing her breath with a curious gasp. “I knowof 
whom you remind me now.” 

She arose and walked the floor in agitation, 
her superb dress trailing after her in lustrous 
folds. 

Alex sat dumb and motionless, watching her 
with a breathless anxiety and suspense. 

“ Strange I did not see the resemblance at 
first,” muttered Lady Vivian, as soon as she 
had partially regained her self-possession, her 
gaze dwelling hungrily upon the small head 
crowned with tawny ripples of hair. “You re- 
mind me, my dear, of my own little child, my 
only child, who perished by drowning in the 
Mediterranean Sea many years ago. She had 
eyes like yours. Her hair was lighter, of pale 








gold, but had the same ripples that yours has. 
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Ah, how you remind me of her, my lost, drowned 
baby.” 

«You must have loved her very dearly,” said 
Alex, scarcely knowing what she said. 

“Love her? She was all I had,” cried Lady 
Vivian, passionately, her dark eyes glowing. 
“Love her? Oh, Heaven, I worshipped her! 
My sweet baby. Ifshe had lived I had not been 
so desolate to-day, the woman of the world, the 
heartless, icy belle people think me. If she had 
—"! why torture myself like this? She is 
dead.” 

The last words were uttered in an agony of de- 
spair. 

The girl started from her seat with a wild im- 
pulse to rush to the Lady Vivian and declare 
herself that lost child, but the remembrance of 
her father’s wrongs made her sink back. Her 
father’s wife had turned from him in his need, 
and Alex steeled her heart against her, stifling 
the instincts of her nature. 

But the Lady Vivian had seen the quick, im- 
pulsive movement, the intense and eager expres- 
sion, and her heart warmed towards Alex. 

** No one knows the loneliness of my hours of 
solitude,” said the lady, controlling her emotion 
by a stern effort, and speaking with dreary 
pathos. “I should dearly like a younger sister, 
or a child, to take care of me, to cling to me, to 
love me. I have taken a fancy to you, Miss 
Strange, and I hope that we shall be more to 
each other than employer and employed. It seems 
singular that I should speak to you with such 
unreserve, but I feel particularly drawn towards 
you. There must be a great similarity between 
us—that which people call affinity. I could 
almost feel that you belong to me, stranger 
though you are.” 

Alex opened her lips to speak, but checked 
herself, and was silent. 

“I am a good judge of faces,” said Lady 
Vivian. “I can seek that your nature is noble, 
your heart full of warm impulses. I shall teach 
you to love me. You shall not be simply my 
companion. I will make you my friend. What 
do you say, Miss Strange? Shall it be a compact 
of friendship between us ?” 

Alex was tempted to decline the Lady Vivian’s 
proffered friendship, still remembering vividly 
her father’s wrongs. 

Could she give love without confidence? And 
could she learn to love the woman who had de- 
serted her father ? 

She looked up into the grandly beautiful face, 
no longer cold and haughty, but transfigured 
with the splendour of warmth and tenderness, 
and nature rose up within the girl’s soul, too 
mighty to be resisted ? 

This noble lady was her own mother, who had 
mourned her as dead ; who still so mourned her, 
refusing to be comforted. 

Her baby head had lain on that white breast ; 
those fair arms had cradled her in her infant 
joys and sorrows. 

That heart, under an instinct as inexplicable 
. unexpected, had inclined towards her with 

ove. 

Could she reject her mother’s love ? 

The girl’s bosom rose and fell with her hurried 
breathing ; she was confused, excited, and trem- 
bling ; a little gasping sound came from her lips, 
and her luminous eyes, glowing with awakening 
love, eloquent with sudden passion, were raised 
to the lady’s face. 

The Lady Vivian came forward swiftly, drew 
the girl’s head to her bosom, and kissed the pure 
forehead with quick fervour. 

Then she loosed the girl and retreated a step, 
exclaiming : 

“We have sealed our compact of friendship, 
Alex. Shall I not call you Alex?” 

“I should like the name from your lips,” 
a the girl, simply. “Papa calls me 

lex.” 

‘It is an odd name—Alex.” 

“It is the diminutive of Alexandra,” said Alex, 
still thrilling under her mother’s kiss, still con- 
fused, her thoughts in a tumult. ’ 

“ Your full name is Alexandra Strange? You 
shall tell me all about yourself some day, Alex— 
your pape, and your Grecian home,” said Lady 

tting her jewelled hand fall softly upon 


Vivian, 





the little tawny head. “TI will not detain you 
longer from your letter-writing, my dear. Felicie 
ean tell you whatever you wish to know of the 
duties of companion and secretary,” and she 
smiled. ‘“ Felicie knows my ways, and I am a 
lover of system and routine. Ask her any 
questions you please. She will answer them 
freely.” 

The Lady Vivian stooped again and dropped 
a kiss upon the face of her companion, and took 
her departure. 

“T scarcely understand myself,” thought her 
ladyship, retracing her steps to her own apart- 
ments. “ This girl has bewitched me. When 
I am with her I forget my habitual reserve and 
even ordinary caution. I actually know nothing 
about her beyond her excellent recommenda- 
tions, and yet I have fallen in love with her at 
sight with school-girl ardour. She has already 
crept into my heart. I have not talked to any- 
one for years and years as I have talked to her 
to-night. I seem to have found in her some- 
thing I have long sought. Her presence gives 
me a new peace and restfulness. I will make 
her love me. Providence has sent her to me, I 
think, to keep me from becoming in truth what 
the world deems me—cold and heartless.” 


* * * * « 

Alex could not resume her letter-writing im- 
mediately on being left alone. 

She flung herself upon a couch and cried as 
though her heart would break. 

When, finally, she recovered her composure, 
she sat down at her little desk and wrote to her 
fathera long and not altogether coherent letter, 
telling him that she had entered upon her ser- 
vice at Clyffe House, and that she had met, in 
Lady Vivian’s drawing-room, that evening, Lord 
Kingscourt and Lord Mountheron. 

She described her interview with her lover, 
detailed his expressions of trust and confidence 
in her, but forbore to repeat any word he had 
said in regard to the murder of the late Marquis 
of Mountheron. 

“ The present marquis seems to be gentleness 
itself,” she wrote. ‘One must be evil-minded 
to suspect him capable of any wrong. He is 
very popular here among his tenantry ; he is soft 
and mild as a girl, a slender, delicate man, with 
a thin, melancholy face, as if his life had not 
been devoid of sorrows. He is polished and 
courtly in his manners, with a peculiar charm to 
which even I, who came here prejudiced against 
him, am not insensible. 

“Dear papa, shall I tell you of her, the Lady 
Vivian? She is beautiful beyond all my dreams 
of beautifuland stately women. She has anim- 
perial grace, an air of haughtiness,a grandeur 
of carriage, a majesty of bearing, that stamp her 
as one born to command. 

“I thought her heartless, but to-night 
some subtle instinct warmed towards me, and 
she spoke lovingly to me, and kissed my fore- 
head. Oh, papa, how my heart swelled under 
that kiss—my mother’s kiss. But for my 
thought of you, I could have fallen at her feet 
and kissed the hem of her garment. I love her 
and I dislike her at the same time. I love her 
with a jealous madness; I dislike her for her 
cruelty to you, my poor, wronged father! 

«You e me tell youif it were true that she 
is to marry Lord Mountheron. The engagement 
is not publicly announced, but every one be- 
lieves them betrothed. His manner to him is 
not so easy to read. I can see that she esteems 
him highly, likes him, respects him, and [ be- 
lieve, like others, {that they are to be married. 
She came down to Clyffe House, which she has 
not visited for years before, at his request. She 
sails in his yacht, entertains him and his 
friends, and is very gracious to him. She has 
not visited Mount Heron Castle since the 
tragedy, yet she thinks of going to a dinner 
there the day after to-morrow. 

“T could not tell you all this, dear papa, even 
though you bade me, if I thought it would pain 
you. But surely you cannot love her still, the 
wife who believed in your guilt and sided with 
your enemies. She was lost to you from the 





no more lost to you as Lady Mountheron than 
as the Lady Vivian Clyffe.”’ 

And then followed an expression of her hopes 
of success, and of their happy reunion. She 
said nothing of her own doubts and fears, of her 
anxieties and indecision, but wrote cheerfully, 
brightly and hopefully. 

She had scarcely finishel the letter when a 
knock at the door announced Felicie’s visit. ‘The 
Frenchwoman came in at Alex’s bidding. 

« My lady has retired,” she ssid. ‘‘ And she 
sent me in to wait upon you, malemoiselle. 
Shall I brush your hair?” and she looked ad+ 
miringly upon the tawny tresses that crowned 
the sweet young face. 

«Tf you please, Felicie,” answered Alex, with 
pleasant courtesy that completely won the wait- 
ing woman’s heart. 

The girl resigned herself to the French+ 
woman’s ministrations. Felicie entered upon 
her task with pleasure. 

She praised the beauty and profusion of Alex’s 
hair, uttered many co-upliments, and presently 
spoke of her mistress, whom she regarded as the 
one being above all others in the world; the 
most beautiful, the most gracious, the most 
charming. 

It is said that “no man isa hero to his own 
valet,” but Lady Vivian Clyffe was certainly a 
heroine to her waiting-woman. 

Alex displayed sufficient enthusiasm to satisfy 
even exacting Felicie. 

* You remind me of my lady in certain little 
ways, mademoiselle,” said Felicie, who was in 
an nnusually gossiping mood, being desirous of 
cheering up the lonely young stranger. “I told 
my lady that you have her poise of the head 
and her proud step. And you remini me of 
another also.” 

She paused abruptly. Alex’s heart was beat» 
ing fast. She knew who was that “other.” ~ 

“ My. I-1ly saw the resemblance also to that 
other!’ continued Felicie. ‘‘ She had noticed it 
of herself, before I spoke. It is an odd coinci-+ 
dence, very odd ; but the world is full of strange 
happenings. Sometimes people of different 
blood and rank look like twin brothers. It 
would be odd if, out of allthe million of people 
on the earth, no two had features precisely 
alike.” 

“It would indeed, said Alex. 
do I remind you, Felicie ?”’ 

** Of one who is dead, whose fate was terrible,’ * 
shaking her head gloomily. “ His name is never 
mentioned by Lady Vivian, or those devoted to 
her.” 

“T know who you mean,” said Alex, gently. 
“TI heard the sad story at the Mount Heron 
Arms.” 

“Do people still rehearse the sad story to 
visitors ?”” asked the Frenchwoman. ‘ Why, it 
happened eighteen years ago, that tragedy of 
the Mount Herons! But such things never die. 
The story will be told a hundred years from 
now, I suppose. Do they say ill things of my 
lady ?” she added, inquisitively. “ But that is 
impossible. Tell me what the villagers say.” 

“They speak of Lady Vivian with unbounded 
respect,” said Alex, truthfully, “They pity her 
misfortunes, admire her beauty, honour her rank. 
And they say that she is soon to marry Lord 
Mountheron.” 

“They might speak wider from the truth,” 
said Felicie. “And they would like her back at 
Mount Heron Castle, as lady of the manor.” 
«So Mrs. Goff said.” 

“They may have their wish,” said Felicie. “I 
hope my lady will marry Lord Mountheron; f 
believe she will, although the engagement has 
not been announced. My lady always keeps her 
own counsel well. She does not even tell tome, 
her confidential attendant, her plans and pur- 
poses. And what else do they say of the Mount- 
heron tragedy ? Itis so many years since we 
were in Cornwall that I do not know how these 
people speak of if.” 

“There is no doubt, Mrs. Goff said,” remarked 
Alex, trying to speak calmly, and resolved to im- 
prove the opportunity afforded her of indirectly 
questioning Felicie, “that Lord Stratford Heron 


« But of whom 








moment your trouble fell upon you, and will be 





was guilty of his brother’s murder! No one in 
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‘There Mrs. Goff is mistaken,” interrupted By the Author of “ Dan's Treasure,” “ Clytie 


Frenchwoman. “ One believed him innocent 
in spite of all the dreadful array of evidence 
i him. has always believed in his 
, even though all his friends twned 


> 


unst One 
im. 
is you, Felicie !” 

“J did not mean myself. Pierre Renaud s 
tled all my doubts in the beginning. He de- 
lared Lord Stratford Heron guilty. The one 
ho believed in the young lord’s imnocence was 
is own wife, my honoured lady.” 

Alex started, growing deathly white. 

** She had faith in him ?” she whispered. 

“ Always. Strange, was it not? But people 
who love believe because they love. My lady 
loved her po yang husband with all her soul. 
And | worthy of her love, save for that one 
mad impulse on that terrible night that destroyed 
him and his. He was so handsome, so noble, so 
» his inferiors, the grand gentleman 


ot- 


oe tt & 








in every respect. And he just worshipped his 
wife and child. Oh, he was mad to commit 

ler! Everyone now believes that he must 
satVO } i a 

‘But I have heard that when he fell into 
trouble Lady Vivian deserted him.” 

You have heard that ? I knew they said that, 
but if not true.” 

~ wee true ?”’ 

«Tf you had known the late duke, my lady’s 
father, you would understand much that I can 
herdiy explain to you. His grace was severe 
and haughty. He ruled his family with a rod of 
ivon. 

** My lady, poor thing, feared him. Upon the 
morning after the tragedy, when Lord Stratford 
was arrested, my lady went from one fainting fit 
into another. 

Her father, his grace, was sent for in hot haste, 
and came and took her away from the castle to 
Clyfie House. And here her ladyship was very 
iii—ill unto death. I thought she would die, but 


came slowly back to life and health. Then 
came on the trial. 
“She started to go to her husband, but his 


grace countermanded her orders, and shut her up 


in her own rooms, swearing with a great oath 
that no child of his should have aught to do with 
a murderer. 

* Hlis grace most cruelly restrained her of her 
liberi He kept her for weeks a prisoner in her 
own rooms, giving out that she declined to see 
Visit 3. 

“ My lady begged me to have a letter taken to 
Lor tford. Shewrote to him, but his grace 


inet me at the very door. He had his spies, and 
they bad warned him, and he took the letter 
by force, though it was in my pocket, 


r 
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and threatened to discharge me from my 
lad ervice if I ever dared to disobey him 
aga 
he wrote to him! She wrote to him!” 

“ id. ‘Those who say that she deserted 
her poor young husband most cruelly malign 
her. begged to be allowed to go to him. 
She wanted to die with him. But his grace 
kept her shut up in her own rooms in this lonely 
house, aud suffered no one but me and the at- 
tend ; he had hired to even see her. She was 
a married lady, but young, and easily terrified. 
terribly in awe of her father, but that courage- 
ous for her husband that more than once she 
tried to escape from her upper windows and go 
to hi 

‘For his sake my lady was brave as any 
lioness. But his grace had matters his own 
way, as he always had had, and as he had till he 
died. He kept the husband and wife parted. 


He sent cruel messages in my lady’s name to 
Lord Stratford. He believed in his guilt, and 
d and scorned him. The trial came on and 
Lord Stratford Heron was found guilty 
nd condemned to die. 


} 


ended. 


“Then my poor young lady nearly went mad. 

fell on her knees before his grace and begged 
him to save her husband’s life, to rescue him 
impending gallows. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 





L0O’S ORDZAL. 
I tell thee life is but one common care, 


Aud wan was born to suffer and to fear. 
Prior. 


Tur Town Hall of Borrowdale was crowded, 
for the news had spread far and wide that a 
young lady had been accused by a relative of 
theft, while a counter accusation had been made 
of conspiracy. 

Sensations were too rare at this time of the 
year for anything that could afford amusement to 
be neglected. 

Alas! how easily in this world the brightest 
and purest life may be blighted or saved ! 

Just as the young Earl of Borrowdale was 
dressing that morning, his valet, who was often 
permitted to retail any amusing anecdote which 
he could pick up to his lordship, informed him, 
not only of the fine piece of scandal of which 
poor Loo was the heroine, but likewise of the 
supposed social position of some of the actors, 
adding : 

“And they do say she’s about the loveliest 
young woman that has ever been seen in the 
country, my lord, not as I quite believe it, but 
I'm going, with your lordship’s permission, to 
see her. None of those yellow-haired things, as 
looks as though they’d just put away the dye- 
bottle, or black, like a nigger, but with the most 
beautiful brown hair, a regular English girl, and 
big blue eyes and fine features. The news of 
her beauty came here three days ago, and I was 
going down to Little Bampton to see her the 
first chance I’d got, only I thought she might 
be coming to look at the Castle, and now, to 
think of her being brought up by the police! I 
suppose you won’t go to the 'lown Hall yourself, 
my lord !” 

‘IT don’t know. I suppose I ought to go 
sometimes, but I don’t like that man, Blunt, 
the stipendiary. Heisa bad-tempered fellow.” 

«Yes, my lord, and if he didn’t like his break- 
fast he’d send anybody to prison, let their con- 
duct be as white as snow. If all I hears is true, 
that Lady Travers is an old she devil !” 

«“ Burke!” 

«I beg your pardon, my lord, but I can’t for- 
get how my own sister was once served when in 
the service of your lordship’s aunt, and all 
through the malice of the housekeeper, who 
afterwards confessed her guilt. You'll forgive 
me, my lord, ’'m sure, but I always gets hot 
when I think about it.” 

The consequence of the earl’s conversation 
with Burke, however, was that his lordship, to 
the surprise of no one more than Mr. Blunt 


| himself, took his seat wpon the bench, and cor- 


dially shook hands with Captain Speke, whom 
he had previously met on several occasions con- 
nected with county matters. 

Loo’s face, as she was brought up to the table, 
was very beautiful, it is true, but she was pale 
as marble, and though she was wonderfully 
calm, and not a sob or sigh escaped her, no one 
looking on her almost childish features could 
doubt that she suffered terribly. 

It was well that Mabel had found such a ready 
friend as Captain Speke, for two of her telegrams, 
those to her solicitor and Robert Marker, had 


| failed to produce any effect. 


The lawyer was out of town on business; the 
surgeon had not returned from the Continent, 
as, indeed, how should he, when, only the very 
night when Loo was lying on her hard bed a 
prisoner, he had rejected Constance Dorset’s 
love, and thereby secured for himself and the 
poor prisoner her bitter hatred. 

The captain’s solicitor acted for Loo, however, 
and was evidently equal to his business. 

After the charge was read, Stubbs gave his 
evidence, omitting nothing that could tellin the 
girl’s favour, then Lady Travers gave her evi- 
dence, and the lawyer began to question her. 





“You made a similar charge against this 
young lady several years ago, I believe?” he 
began. 

“No, I did not.” yt 

“Indeed; I hold a telegram in my hand from 
Mrs. Dorset, your own niece, in which she saya 
she is prepared to give evidence to the effect that 
you once did so.” 

Tt is false.” 

Lady Travers thought herself safe in making 
this unblushing denial; she also as positively 
contradicted Mabel and Grace about the key of 
the box, in which the brooch had been found, 

“It is only their word against mine,” she 
thought, “and I am in the best position, for they 
have to defend her.” 

When all the witnesses had been examined, 
the lawyer, in a short, terse specch, pointed out 
the facts of the case, according to information 
with which Mabel had supplied him. 

Here was Lady Travers, who, until recently, 
had been dependent upon the bounty of her 
husband’s niece. 

uring those years Miss Travers had adopted 
a little girl, an act which her ladyship had not 
only resented, but had shown, on every possible 
occasion, her dislike to this child. 

For one attempt to attribute dishonesty to her 
she was obliged to leave the house of her niece, 
who, with the child in question, went to live on 
the Continent. 

That was eight or nine years ago, and though 
the dastardly action was not forgotten, it was 
forgiven, and the child had been kept in ignor- 
ance of it. 

He then described Mabel’s first visit to Little 
Bampton, Lady Travers’ desire to see Loo, her 
wish, when both ladies came, that they would 
make her house their home, their dissatisfaction 
onthe first day, and her consent to accept pay- 
ment for their board, though they had come to 
the house as her guest, sooner than part with 
them. 

He denounced it as an infamous plot on the 
partof a malicious old woman—a plot.that he 
had no doubt. would be fully exposed, and he 
asked the magistrate to remand the case, tak- ° 
ing bail for the young lady’s appearance, and 
binding Lady Travers over to continue the 
prosecution. 

The magistrates consulted together. 

“Remand the case, of course I shall,” 
growled Mr. Blunt, who was not in a particu- 
larly good temper to-day; “but as for taking 
bail that is another matter; they are only visi- 
tors down here; what responsible person would 
be bail for her ?” 

«TI will,” said Captain Speke, quietly. 

“You? You don’t know them.” 

«Excuse me, there yon are mistaken,” with 
dignity ; “I suppose I am a responsible person 
enough.” 

«T shall want two sureties,” growled the sti- 
pendiary. 

“Then I will be the second,” said the earl, 
calmly. 

Mr. Blunt looked for a moment at the Earl of 
Borrowdale as though he thought he had sud- 
denly gone mad, but even his bad temper:was 
not equal to saying anything impertinent to the 
possessor of every acre of land for miles round, 
and he observed in a surly tone: 

“Very well, my lord.” 

Then to the prisoner he said, in a louder 
tone: “I remand the case for a week.” 

“You take bail?” asked the solicitor. 

«Yes. Two sureties in two hundred pounds 
each.” 

«“ That is nothing,” exclaimed Lady Travers, 
impatiently; ‘she,’ pointing to her niece, 
« would pay a thousand pounds to save her base 
born darling,” with a laugh. 

Loo and Mabel. both flushed indignantly; 
most of the men present looked disgusted, the 
crowd collected to hear the case began to hiss, 
and Mr. Blunt, roused at last from his ill- 
temper to asense of justice and the fitness of 


« Youare forgetting yourself, madame. You 
will be bound over in an equal sum to continue 
the prosecution. 

Lady Travers’ face fell. If, after all, she 


things, sternly observed: 
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should not. succeed in her diabolical schemes, 
where would she herself be ? 

The reflection sobered and depressed her. 
She had consoled herself with the idea that she 
could draw back when she chose to do so ; now 
she was beginning to find her mistake out. 

The strain upon her nerves over and Loo be- 
came confused and bewildered, an inclination to 
cry or laugh, or do something extreme, was all 
that she was really quite conscious of, and she 
scarcely knew how between Captain Speke and 
Mabel she was taken to a carriage to be driven 
back to Little Bampton. 

Cheers and shouts of congratulation followed 
her, while Lady Travers was even more vigor- 
ously hissed ; but the battle was not over yet, as 
Loo and Mabel both felt. 

They had breathing time allowed them, that 
wasall; Miss Travers began to chafe impatiently 
at being thus left to the mercy of strangers to 
meet the danger that threatened them. 

“What can Robert Marker be thinking 
about,” she muttered to herself, impatiently, an 
hour or two after their return from Borrowdale, 
and while Loo, worn out with excitement and 
grief, was heavily sleeping. “He has as much 
right and obligation to protect Loo as I have, 
and he must come here at once,” with which 
emphatic conclusion she went out to the rail- 
way-station, and utterly forgetful in her excite- 
mentof Loo’s terror of Herbert Dorset, or the 
danger of letting him or the Talboys know their 
whereabouts, dictated and sent the following 
message, addressed to— 





Mr. Marker, 
Hotel de Flanders, Spa. 


«Come at once; Loo isin great trouble. Ihave 
telegraphed to London for you in vain.” 


Her own address, the furnished house she had 
taken, accompanied this, and, as ill-luck would 
have it, Herbert Dorset was in the vestibule of 
the hotel when the message was delivered. 

He had been surprised at the surgeon’s abrupt 
departure; here, perhaps, was a clue to it, and, 
observing to the landlord that he was himself 
going to England at once, and would hand over 
the telegram to his friend, he put it in his 
pocket and sauntered off to his own room. 

Once secure from observation he tore open the 
envelope, and his face became pale with anxiety 
and jealousy as he read the message written out 
upon it. 

Two hours later he also was on his way to 
eee, but Constance did not accompany 
nim. 

“T will follow later on,” she observed, “I 
can’t pack up in an hour,” with both temper and 
impatience; “what makes yourun off in this 
manner ? I think you have all gone mad. First 
of all Mabel and Loo disappear as though they 
had slipped through a trapdoor without a word 
of adieu; then Mr. Marker vanishes in an equally 
mysterious manner; now you—who ten minutes 
ago had no thought of the kind—announce your 
intention of flying. I think Iam entitled to some 
explanation from you at any rate. What is the 
cause of it ?” 

«That is the cause of it,” replied her brother, 
tossing her the telegram. 

“You are not Robert Marker,” she said at 
length, when she had read it. 

«No, but I have an equal, nay greater interest 
in this matter than he has. I told you my inten- 
tions with regard to Loo ; nothing shall stand in 
my way, nothing. Will you go with me or re- 
main behind ?” 

“T will follow you, but I must take this 
address.” 

And she wrote down in pencil, “91, South 
Crescent, Little Bampton, Sussex.” 

Then she added : 

«Don’t mention my name at home, or hint at 
my intention of returning to England. I havea 
reason for it.” 

“Very well, but I think it is a pity you don’t 
— it up with them at home,” he replied, care- 

essly. 
mi Then he went his own way, leaving her to go 
ers. 








CHAPTER XLIX. 
SUMA’S DEMAND. 


Of all bad things by which mankind are curst 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst. 
RicHarD CuMBERLAND. 

Ir was ten days after Lizzie’s disappearance 
from the Abbey and Lady Elizabeth sat alone, 
nursing her grief, refusing the companionship of 
Mrs. Fish, and wondering how long it would be 
before some news came of the missing girl, and 
what was delaying the arrival of her brother-in- 
law. 

The wind whistled and howled and tore the 
leaves from the thinly-clad, miserable looking 
trees in fury, as though determined to leave 
them completely exposed to the nipping frosts 
which the north-east blasts were bringing so 
early. 

The sun did not shine; all nature was chill 
and gloomy, and Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Howard, 
as she listened to ‘the storm, and though close 
to the fire, felt chilled with it, shivered as she 
asked herself whether if the girl whom she had 
driven away were to die she would not be 
morally responsible for it. 

A servant disturbs her unpleasant reveries. 

«A man and woman want to see you, my 
lady.” 

“Who are they? What namedid they give ? 
What is their business ?” 

“They say their name is Spratt, and they 
want to see your ladyship.” 

* Show them in,” aloud. 
them,” she added, to herself. 

And Jack Spratt and Suma walked into the 
room. 

Jack was by far the most nervous, and he 
stood hat in hand impressed by the wealth and 
luxury around, and by the handsome, stately 
lady to whom it all belonged. 

But Suma’s intensity of feeling took from her 
all consciousness of her surroundings; she had 
come to see her child; to claim her; to tell the 
truth as far as she knew about the child she had 
lost ; the child whom she had always known was 
not her own, and she walked up to Lady Eliza- 
beth with the stately grace which always 
characterised her movements, and holding out 
her hands, for her every action was essentially 
dramatic, she said: ‘Give me my child!” 

Lady Elizabeth had risen to her feet ; not out 
of deference to her visitors—their rank would 
scarcely entitle them to that—but Suma’s face, 
though many shades darker than that of Lizzie, 
and her eyes, though much larger and more 
prominent, were such exaggerated counterparts 
of the girl she had lost, that she instinctively 
felt the hour for which she had so long looked, 
and that now she dreaded, had come at last. 

“Give me my child !” repeated the woman, in 
a low, intense tone that with restrained agita- 
tion was little louder than a whisper. 

“Who is your child, and who are you ?” asked 
the lady, recovering her self-possession. 

“Tam Suma,” simply. ‘ Your sister, Lady 
Alice, was my mistress. We were on the ship 
when she died; it was my child that fell into 
the sea. Where is she? Give her to me.” 

“Your child that fell into the sea, was it?” 
asked Lady Elizabeth, slowly; “and why have 
you waited all these years without saying so ?” 

“TI thought she was dead. I did not know 
that she lived till a few days ago.” 

«Ah! Well! And where is my sister’s child, 
the one whose place you say your daughter has 
taken in the world ?” 

Suma had come prepared for this question, 
but she turned pale and staggered so that she 
clutched a piece of furniture to sustain her from 
falling, and Jack started a step forward to her 
side. 

For Lady Elizabeth’s face was hard and stern, 
her very beauty enhancing the cold severity of 
her features. 

““She—she is lost,” gasped the coloured 
woman. ‘Jack, tell her.” 


«<T may as well see 


« There, sit down, lass, and don’t get white 
about the gills and gape like a fish,” said the 
sailor, gently leading his wife to a chair, and 
Lady Elizabeth, slightly relaxing her imperious 
manner, assented. 








“Yes, both of you be seated,” as she took a 
chair herself. 

« Now,” she went on, “what do you mean by 
saying that my sister’s child is lost ?” 

Suma looked at her husband imploringly, and 
he, scarcely knowing what to say, thought he 
would just tell all he knew about the matter, so 
he began: 

« Well, you see, ma’am, I was one of the crew 
of the ‘ Lurline,’ bound from Bombay to Suez 
on her last voyage; there was a good many pas- 
sengers aboard, and [ heerd something about a 
lady dying, but we was all like to be dead men, 
for the weather was bad and dirty and our ship 
so disabled that a few of us thought to try our 
chance with our boats. 

“One boat had been swamped, and we was 
just putting off in the second when I saw a 
woman standing on deck with a bab in her arms, 
and she cried out: 

« «Take me.’ 

* So I shouts : 

«« Throw the bab and jump.’ 

“ And she did it, and well nigh capsized us all 
with the flop she gave. But we got off from the 
ship, and we lost sight of her at once, and we 
thought she had gone down, but then the 
weather was so thick we couldn’t see adozen 
yards a head of us. And the woman—that was 
Suma—who’d jumped in with us, when she 
looked about, cried out: 

««* My child! where’s my child?’ and I gave 
it her and says: ‘ Here it is,’ but she looked at 
itin a scared way and felt at her back and 
moaned, and then took the baby and rocked it 
in her arms, and seemed a bit beside herself, but 
that wasn’t to be wondered at seeing the plight 
we was in, for every minute we thought to be 
drowned, and we hadn’t much food or water, 
and as I have found out but lately ’twould have 
been better for us if we’d stayed in our ship. 
But we was afloat days and days, and then we 
was picked up inaship bound to China, and 
from there I worked my way to New York, tak- 
ing Suma and the child with me.” 

“What was your motive in doing that,” asked 
Lady Elizabeth. 

“«‘ Because I liked ’em, I suppose, ma’am, and 
’cause, too, they was so helpless, and Suma, poor 
lass, was so dazed-like. She wasn’t like an Eng- 
lishwoman, you see, as knows her way about the 
world, but she was as helpless in knowing what 
to do as poor little Loo herself, and I couldn’t 
leave them behind, not but what the British 
Consul would have sent them back to India, I 
suppose. But Suma was frightened, and didn’t 
seem to know what she wanted, so we went to 
New York, and there we saw the death of Suma’s 
husband, Wrightson, in the paper, so she and 
me got spliced, and I took Loo for my own child, 
and she was fair enough to have had both her 
parents white instead of oneof ’em.”’ 

“But where is she?” demanded Lady Eliza- 
beth. 

“T’m coming to that, ma’am,” replied Jack. 
“As I told you, we got spliced, and then,’—he 
cast a glance towards Suma— shall I tell it all, 
lass ?”” 

She nodded in the affirmative, and Jack went 
on: 
«Then I found that my wife smoked opium, 
and I was often afraid to leave Loo with her, 
for I’d got to love the child as though she’d 
been my own, pretty little dear.” 

The sailor’s voice became thick with emotion, 
while Suma raised her head as though she 
would offer some defence for her condnct, then 
drooped it again hopelessly. 

“So we didn’t get on quite as well as we 
might have done,” pursued Jack. ‘“ Not that 
we quarrelled, you know, ma'am; but Suma 
wasn’t always quite herself, and the child got 
neglected a good bit when I was away on long 
voyages, and I engaged to pay a woman who 
lived in the house a shilling a week to do odd 
jobs for my wife and child, and look after 
them.” 

** But why was not the child brought to me ?” 
demanded her ladyship. 

**T didn’t know about you, ma’am. I thought 
she was my wife’s child by her first husband, 
and meant to be a father to it.” 
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“But you,” addressing Suma, “why did you | 


not bring her to me? You knew you had no 
right to keep her.” 

*T had no child,” objected Suma, “and she 
had no mother. You were not her mother, and 
I didn’t know where you were.” 

“And didn’t want to know!” 
the lady. 

“No, I did not,” assented Suma; “until I 
heard you had my child, my own child ; where is 
she? Give her to me.” 

“You are too late. I tell you as you tell me; 
she is lost.” 

“Lost!” exclaimed the woman, in a tone of 
despair. “She was not lost when she wasa 
child like poor Loo?” 

“No; she ran away ten days ago, just in 
time it seems to avoid you.” 

“Why? Did she wish to avoid me?” and 
the half-caste’s face became almost stony in ex- 
pression. 

“No, that was not why she went,” was the 
reply, “andI wish you had come sooner. We 
quarrelled, she would not obey me. I told her I 
believed she was not my sister’s child but yours ; 
she defied me and went to her room; the next 
morning she was gone.” 

“She has gone to look for me; she will be 
home; come, Jack, we must go and find her. I 
saw her once, that is her face. I know it,” and 
she pointed to a but recently executed portrait of 
the girl who had for so long been the presumed 
heiress of Drayton Abbey. 

“Yes, that is Elizabeth’s portrait,” said the 
lady of the mansion, sternly; “ but you do not 
lewe this house till I know what has become of 
my sister’s child ; to tell me simply that she is 
lost and you know nothing about her is simple 
nonsense.” 

“But the worst part of it is that it’s true, 
ma’am,” replied Jack, his equable temper 
slightly ruffled by Lady Elizabeth’s imperious- 
ness; ‘you didn’t let me finish my story, and 
there ain’t much more to tell, but you'd better 
hear it. I'd signed articlesand gone to Bermuda 
and was away over three months and when I 
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[STRANGE INTRUDERS. } 


came back I found Suma like a madwoman, and 
I learnt from the neighbours that Loo had been 
playing in the street with some children, danc- 
ing to the music of an organ, and that the organ 
man had enticed Loo away, for she was a pretty 
child and danced like a fairy, and nobody had 
been able to find her, and from that day to this 
we've never heard a word of her—whether she’s 
alive or dead we don’t know.” 

« And how long is this ago ?”” demanded Lady 
Elizabeth, starting to her feet. 

“ Eleven or twelve years ago; Loo was about 
five at the time, wasn’t she, Suma ?” 

But the woman had fallen into a kind of 
stupor and paid no heed to her husband’s 
questions. 

«Did you go to the police to find the child ?” 
asked the lady, impatiently. 

“No, what was the good, ma’am? I didn’t 
come home for a week or two after Loo was lost, 
and Suma was beside herself with grief. I in- 


quired about the neighbourhood and followed | 
every organ-grinder I could see, but children | 


was plentiful enough down at Shadwell, and 
folks didn’t always put much store upon them, 
but we couldn’t find Loo, and as I tell you, 
ma’am, from that day to this we've heard 
nothing of her.” 

Lady Elizabeth was pacing the room excited- 
ly; it would have done her good to jump upon 
this man and woman, stamp upon them till she 
had wrung her sister’s child from their grasp, 
for though Jack’s statement would have carried 
conviction to a less prejudiced mind, she did not 
believe it, but felt sure there was some deep-laid 
plot or conspiracy behind that had for its object 
the extortion of money or some still more dis- 
agreeable condition. 

At last she paused in her impatient movements 
and said with intense scorn: 

* Enough of this. Name your price; I am not 
one to haggle with such as you; what do you 
demand before restoring the child to her family ? 
The law can compel you to do it, but if it is but 
a question of money we will settle it at once.” 

“Money!” repeated Jack in amazement; 








“what do you mean, ma’am? You don’t think 
we've come here to tell you fibs and get money 
out of you, do you ?” 

“What else should you come for?” pas- 
sionately. 

“For Suma’s child. She is a mother; and 
though we can’t give the girl such a home as 
this,” and he glanced at the costly furniture 
which had lost its power to awe him, “it’sa 
honest home and a respectable one, and she'll 
find love there, which maybe in this gilded cage 
she’s found but little of, poor girl.” 

The same reproach that Lizzie had flung at 
her, the lack of love. Yes, it was true, there 
had been but little love bestowed upon the waif 
from the sea—little show of affection at any rate 
—and though Lady Elizabeth’s conscience smote 
her, the very fact of it hardened her towards 
these people, and she said : 

“AsI told you, the girlis gone. She never 
ought to have been here; but as for ‘ Loo’ as 
you call her, my sister’s child, you will restore 
her before you leave this house. I don’t believe 
your statement about her being lost; so name 
your price at once.” 

Jack, not quite comprehending the scene now, 
looked at the lady in indignant amazement, but 
Suma, who had sat like one stunned, now rose to 
her feet, and with dignity no whit less than 
that of the mistress of the Abbey, said : 

« You can scarcely be my mistress’ sister, you 
are so unlike her in heart and feeling ; but here 
is your portrait, and here are some jewels that 
belonged to my lady; if we wanted money from 
youI should not return these,” and she laid upon 
the table the diamond-framed portrait, with a 
pile of jewellery which made Jack open his eyes 
in amazement. : 

“Now,” she added, as though paying a price 
for the information, “ where is my child ?” 

But Lady Elizabeth was dumb, and at that 
moment a servant threw open the door of the 
room and announced. 

“ Major Fitz-Howard Hill.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE LOVE PACT. 





CHAPTER X. 


For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love ? 

And, when we meet a mutual heart, 
Come in between and bid us part? 


Wuen the clouds of thick dust cleared 
within the old tower but one person was visi- 
ble. 
It was Héléne D’ Aubrion. 

The girl stood on the fallen flooring, which 
was still intact, with a face blanched to death- 
liest pallor and terror-stricken eyes, but un- 
hurt. 

The strong old framework of beams and boards 
had descended en masse, and, save a sudden and 
severe shock, its occupant had sustained no 
injury. : 

But where were her companions? Where was 
Georges Grandet ? 

Was he crushed to death under the weight of 
the massive oaken timbers ? 

At the thought Héléne cried out, inan agonised 
voice : 

“ Georges! Georges! where art thou? Speak 
to me, Georges! For the love of Heaven, 
speak !’” 

At that instant the form of the Parisian ap- 
peared in the ruined arch of the doorway. 

“Tam safe, my cousin,” he replied, in anxious 
tones. ‘ And thou, Héléne ?” 

“T also am unhurt, Georges.” 

The young man took his cousin’s hand and 
assisted her over the cracked and uneven planks 
to the rude portal, and the next minute they 
stood onthe sward in front of the tower in the 
full flood sf the moonbeams. 

For a fey seconds the heart of each was too 
full for speech. - 

Héléne’s upcast eyes and moving lips indicated 
that she was returning fervent thanks toa higher 
Power, and the gaze which the young Parisian 
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[IN BITTER SORROW. ] 


| had bent adoringly upon Héléne’s face followed 
her upward look as if he also joined in the ex- 
pression of gratitude. 

“I owe my life to thee, Héléne,” said Georges. 
“Had it not been for thy warning cry I should 
have been crushed beneath that avalanche of 
timber. My backward spring from the door was 
not made one instant too soon.” 

As he spoke the thought flashed across the 
girl’s mind : 

Where is Cochart ? 

She gave a little cry. 

“The notary, Georges? Where is he?” 

The Parisian stepped to the doorway with an 
air of indifference and called loudly on the miss- 
ing man, but no reply came. 

“ Georges,” exclaimed the girl, with a scared 
look on her face, “he is dead !” 

“Then the world can very well spare him,” 
responded the young man, in a cynical tone. 

“T do not like him—I fear him—but I would 
not have him meet such a fateas that. Ishould 
feel almost like a murderess.” 

“Tut! tut! Do not waste your sympathy on 
such a one as he. It is not by his goodwill that 
Tam still a living man; and if he has fallen a 
victim to this untoward accident he has paid the 
penalty proper to a spy, and perhaps a traitor.” 

In obedience however to Héléne’s reiterated 
and earnest requests the young man re-entered 
the portal of the tower and called loudly and 
persistently. 

Then he circled the walls outside and surveyed 
the smooth, sloping pastures which surrounded 
the ruinous pile on every side. In vain! 

No reply came to Georges’ hailing—no sight 
of the retreating form of Cochart met his eye. 

He tried to raise one portion of the flooring, 
which had fallen somewhat obliquely, so that on 
the farther side it did not touch the ground. 

He might as well have tried to raise a rock, 
for in addition to its great weight and the super- 
incumbent burden of many trusses of forage, 
the floor was jammed so closely into the 
masonry that twenty men could scarcely have 





raised it, 
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He tried to peer through the ragged crevices, 
and put his lips to them for fresh shouts. 

It was unavailing. 

If the notary was beneath the ruins he must 
be dead ! 

The conclusion appeared unquestionable. 

Héléne and Georges alike concurred in it, the 
former with a sad and anxious heart, the latter 
with supreme indifference. 

It now became necessary to decide upon the 
best course for the lovers to pursue. 

Héléne wished to arouse her father and the 
servants for an attempt at rescue, daring all 
danger of the discovery of the- fateful interview. 
between Georges and herself. 

But the dandy would not hear of this. 

What good could result from the exposure ? he 
queried. 

Cochart was no doubt dead and beyond any 
human aid. 

On the morrow the farm servants would dis- 
cover the fallen loft, Cochart would be missed, 
and the accident and his absence be coupled 
together. 

He would be discovered, decently interred, and 
voila tout ! 

Silenced, if not convinced, by her lover’s argu- 
ments, Héléne suffered herself to be led back to 
the chateau. 

The cousins paced slowly homeward side by 
side and silently. 

Each had looked to this interview as a turning- 
point of life, and now in this solitude, under the 
soft moonlight which has ever been dedicated to 
lovers’ meetings, their fond earesses, their pase 
sionate vows, no word was spoken. 

It seemed that the thought of that form lying 
stiff and stark in the tower behind them had 
frozen the young man’s speech. 

Only as the wicket which gave upon the lawn 
at the rear of the chateau was gained did Georges 
speak. 

“ Héléne, ma chére cousine, I had many things 
to say to you—things which concern my future 
peace and welfare, and 6 

She silenced him by a quick gesture. 
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“ Georges, say nothing on this ill-omened 
night. Our meeting has been the cause of an 
evil soul passing to its dread account unanelled 
and unprepared. I beseech you say no word on 
this night.” 

And she turned upon him a piteous, pleading 
CaAze. 

“Tt shall be as you wish, Héléne. © I will leave 
the words unsaid. I go to-morrow on thy father’s 
embassy and go with a sad heart. L cannot wish 
the Englishman other than well, for he is noble 
and good, and if he live and claim thy father’s 
promise—if he demand thee as his bride—there 
will be one wrecked heart to whom death is the 
sole refuge, one ruined life which cannot too 
quickly close.” 

He turned his gloomy face aside to hide its 
workings. 

“ Georges !” 

The tone was strangely soft and tender. 

The young man turned. 

Héléne’s bright eyes were filled with tears, her 
voice broken by quick sobs. 

** Do not speak thus, mon ami. The world is 
open to you to play a noble and famous part 
therein. Only the woman is left to eat her heart 
in solitude—be it that of the cloistered gloom, 
be it that of a husband’s hearth where no love 
lingers.” 

She held out her hand with averted face. 

Georges clasped it with a tender pressure, and 
bending down, imprinted a passionate kiss on 
the slender fingers. 

The next moment Héléne had disappeared by 
. private door. 





CHAPTER XI. 
Death may usurp on Nature many hours 
And yet the fire of life kindle again. 
SHAKESPEARE, 

In a horror of great darkness a man awoke to 
life with short, quick breathing and wildly-pal- 
pitating heart. 

From the terror of a vision wherein fiendish 
faces hovered round him and demoniac voices 
claimed his soul as their prey he woke to find 
himself in the blackness of night encircled 
by thick air which yielded but little of the breath 
or life. 

l’or some time after the return of conscious- 
ness he lay still, striving for free respiration and 
power to collect his thoughts. 

The first could not be gained, but presently to 
Cochart (for it was he) came back recollection 
of the events which had immediately preceded 
the fall of the beams which had stricken him 
dow n. 

The notary was no coward. After the first 
irrepressible shudder at realising his strange 
position he nerved himself to face its perils. 

A cautious extension of his arms and legs 
assured Cochart on two important points. 


He had apparently sustained no fracture of | 


his limbs, and he was confined under heavy 
planks which rested against a wall on one side at 
about three feet from the ground on which the 
other side lay. 

To the fortunate accident of this inclination of 
the fallen floor Jacques Cochart owed his preser- 
vation. 

The first necessity now was air—otherwise the 
return of consciousness was but the knell of 
death. 

Turning himself painfully round, the captive 
perceived a few feet off a tiny pencil of light 
streaming into his dungeon. It was smaller than 
a stem of grass, yet it indicated the presence of 
an aperture. 

Cochart crept to it, and placed his hot lips to 
the cold masonry in the hope that the air would 
aid his gasping lungs. 

As well quench the raging thirst of fever 
by single dewdrops. 

But the panting man suddenly remembered 
the dagger he held when he was stricken down. 
Perhaps it was near. 

With a dull pain and rapidly increasing 
stupor Cochart passed his long fingers cavre- 
fully along the floor. At last they encountered 
the stiletto. 


| Acain he crept to the crevice. 
| hands he laboured at the hardened mortar, but 
| each instant saw a larger opening, and ere long 
| the cool air poured in abundantly. 

Released from the dread feeling of suffocation, 
Cochart’s spirits revived. 

“Ah,” he muttered, grating his teeth with 
rage, ‘‘so you have left me here to die like a rat 
in atrap! Itis well, Mademoiselle Héléne. I 
will have the direr revenge. This will be an 
hour to live in the memory and keep my re- 
sentment keen. But first to find means of 
escape.” 

He pondered deeply. 

It seemed certain that Hél‘ne D’Aubrion and 
Georges Grandet bad left the tower. They had 
therefore either supposed that he was dead, and 
wished to keep the nocturnal adventure secret, 
or they were aware that he still lived and 
desired to hold him captive for a space as a means 
of punishment. 

Doubtless the morning light would bring 
rescue, as the tower was often visited by the men 
servants. 

But Jacques Cochart had no desire to be ex- 
posed to the covert gibes and inconvenient ques- 
tions which he knew well would greet his advent 
when he should be freed. 

If light and air could enter the aperture, he 
reflected, was there no possibility that an exit 
fora man of nerve and resolution might be 
made ? 

Why should the opening, slight as it origi- 
nally was, have been formed in the thick 
masonry ? 

With careful, searching fingers the notary 
examined the wall. He found the explanation. 
Something — probably a falling beam— had 
thrust one of the large stones of which the wall 
was composed a little outward at one side. 

“Good!” muttered the captive. “I havea 
tried tool and will to work.” 

Then the notary proceeded with slow, patient 
toil to pick the hard mortar from around the 
stone with the aid of his sharp stiletto, occasion- 
ally exerting his utmost strength in a violent 
endeavour to move the stubborn material. 

The minutes lengthenedinto hours. A colder 
air penetrated the cell and a whiter light re- 
placed the lustre of the moonbeams. The 
worker’s pale and furrowed brow was bathed 
with perspiration and his fingers bleeding—but 
the stone moved ! 

Cochart redoubled his efforts, and, prising one 
end of the block with his weapon, drew it in- 
wards. 

He hoped to be able to squeeze his long, 
attenuated form through the aperture and to 
reach the chiteau before anyone was astir. 

But he stopped suddenly at the sound of a low 
voice, evidently that of someone approaching the 
tower. 

Cochart recognised the tones of the Marquis 





D’Aubrion, but he could not, however, distin- 
guish any interlocutor. 

As the sounds came nearer the notary’s sharp 
ears detected that the marquis was alone and 
engaged in solitary self-communing. 

Cochart was instantly on the alert. He knew 
all the business of the earl most intimately, but 
he was a man who never lost an opportunity of 
acquiring that knowledge of the secrets of men 
so essential to his profession. 

Fortune favoured him. ‘The old noble stopped 
close to the breach in the wall and leaned against 
one of the ruined buttresses. 

He preserved silence for some time, and 
Cochart, tired of his enforced detention, began 
to grow impatient, when the marquis made a 
movement. 

“It must be so,” he said to himself, in a low 
tone. “I can get no reply, and there is no 
alternative but to visit Eugénie myself. Ciel! 
if any cause can have divulged the secret of a 
life! Fate is strangely hard on me now in my 
old age. My plans fail—those who owe me love 
and obedience combine to thwart me. 
wearies me to the soul with her prayers and en- 
treaties. But on this one point I am as a rock 
| of granite. I will not suffer the unsmirched 
honour of our ancient house to be sfained, let 








With feeble | 


My wife | 





what hearts will break—even if my own be 
amongst them.” 

Cochart listened with almost suspended breath. 
What could this be that touched the fair fame of 
the D’ Aubrion house ? 

His curiosity received little satisfaction, for 
no further words escaped the marquis, who after 
a short interval passed with measured steps and 
head bent down in deep thought towards the 
chateau. 

Satisfied that he was gone, Cochart again 
turned his attention to the opening he had made 
im the wall by drawing inwards the block of 
stone which he had dislodged. The aperture 
looked terribly small, but, despite the chill morn- 
ing air, the notary disencumbered himself of 
much of his clothing, and, passing his garments 
out first, essayed the passage of the breach. 

Slowly and painfully, and not without severe 
contusions, he wriggled his skinny frame out by 
a series of eel-like evolutions. 

When fairly on his feet on the sward outside 
his late prison the man drew up his spare form 
to its nearest approach to uprightness and looked 
around with an exultant glance. 

Then he took his way towards the chateau, 
pondering deeply.on the words he had just over- 
heard. Could anything which would advance 
either his interest or his vehgeance he based 
upon them? He could not tell, but resolved 
during his stay at D’Aubrion Chateau to follow 
the marquis like his shadow, and if the old noble 
paid any visit during the next few days to the 
mysterious Eugénie the notary determined that 
he would press upon his employer’s track and 
ferret out the truth. 

None saw the schemer enter the mansion, for 
he was too well acquainted with the place to 
lack facilities of entry, and ina few minutes he 
reached the seclusion of his own chamber, where, 
after securing the door, he threw himself, fully 
dressed as he was, on the bed and was soon in a 
heavy slumber. 

Of the little circle at the breakfast table that 
morning two were unusually silent, pale and dis- 
trait, and scarcely touched the dainty viands or 
the fragrant chocolate before them. 

It is probable the marquis would have noticed 
the pale face of his daughter or the random 
answers of Georges but that he seemed also under 
a burden of anxiety which clouded his brow and 
controlled his speech. The marchioness too ap- 
peared to be unusually preoccupied in mind. 

Ere the meal was over one of the servants 
entered excitedly to tell the marquis startling 
news. 

Roger, the shepherd, had discovered that 
during the night the loft of the tower had 
fallen ! 

He had also discovered more than that. 

Crushed under the end of the platform the 
shepherd found the high, broad-brimmed, 
old-fashioned hat of Monsieur Jaques Cochart ! 

The cause of this accident and the reason of 
the notary’s presence at the tower were alike 
inexplicable, but probability *pointed to his 
death. 

Héléne and Georges eyed each other furtively 
and with a guilty dread. 

Madame DAubrion indulged in a variety of 
pious ejaculations, and the marquis made imme- 
diate inquiries whether his homme des affaires 
was at the chateau. 

He could not be found, and a summons on his 
locked chamber door elicited no response. 

Commanding Georges to accompany him, the 
marquis led the way to the tower, followed by a 
dozen labourers with picks and hatchets. 

By many levers in the grasp of sinewy hands 
the shattered framing was at length raised suf- 
ficiently to place props beneath it at frequent 
intervals on the base of the tower. , 

Georges Grandet turned his head aside with a 
sickly shudder. Little as he had loved Jacques 
Cochart the young man did not care to look 
on the mangled form the searchers thought to 
find. 

But as he turned he saw behind him a thin, 
furrowed, menacing. face with green-grey eyes 
and a mocking smile—not the features of the 
dead, but the countenance of a living man m- 
stinct with vindictive hate. 
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In irrepressible emotion Georges gave a loud 
ery. All relinquished their labours and hurried 
to the spot. 

Advancing towards his patron, the notary told 
jn a few words how he had strolled out in the 
grounds on the previous evening and entered the 
tower; that from some unexplained cause the 
flooring had descended on him; that he had by 
the aid of aclasp knife detached a loosened 
stone and escaped without injury. 

The marquis gave a violent start, glanced at 
the aperture on the opposite wall, now revealed, 
and asked : 

“During what time did your captivity en- 
dure ?”” 

“T do not know, Monsicur le Marquis. Some 
hours.” 

Strong as was dacques Cochart’s will, and 
brazen as was his effrontery, his small eyes 
blinked uneasily under the old noble’s penetrat- 
ing gaze. 

“Tcongratulate youon yourescape, monsiceur,” 
said the marquis, simply, then led the way slowly 
back to the chateau; but a terrible thought 
haunted him at the remembrance of his own 
visit to the ruin. 

“What may I not have said in my solitary 
self-communion ? May I not have given a clue 
to this man of that secret so jealously guarded 
through long years?” 





CHAPTER XII. 
And if we do but watch the hour 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long, 
Of him who-treasmres up a wrong. 
Brron. 

Tue broad acres of upland and valley, pasture 
and arable, which formed a great portion of the 
demesnes of the lords of Mostyn were covered 
thickly with a white garment of thick snow. 
The “nipping and eager air” of the December 
day reddened the faces and pinked the fingers 
of the herdsman who dispensed to his fleecy 
charges the hard-frozen segments of swede and 
mangold, bit to ‘the bone the solitary labourer 
who was shaping the-whitecthorn hedge to sym- 
metry, and proved almost too keen for even the 
enthusiastic sportsman who, gun in hand, fol- 
lowed the solitary snipe along the tortuous 
course of the ice-bound stream hard. by. 

But King Frost was doing his cheering and 
beneficial work, as the bright, translucent air 
bore witness, for in it the thin blue spirals 
of smoke from the chimneys of Mostyn 
Manor hard by rose perpendicularly into ether, 
and the distant shafts of the mines, alike with 
the great town which loomed cloudlike on the 
distant horizon, lacked their usual coronals of 
thick, heavy vapour. 

It wanted but a few days of the season that 
Christendom holds its highest and holiest fes- 
tival, the one period of the year when the cares 
of life can be laid aside, and rich and poor may 
alike make merry with earthly good cheer and 
jovial wassail, and with higher thoughts of 
Heavenly love and human brotherhood. 

In times not long gone by Mostyn Manor had 
held Christmastide as Christmas should be 
holden, with the true, old-fashioned though high- 
bred welcome to the rich, with hearty and 
abundant largesse to the poor. 

It would not be so at the approaching 
season. 

When the Earl of Thanet first received back 
his son almost.as from the grave he had planned 
that at Mostyn Manor a Christmas festival 
should be held to eclipse all preceding it. 

But the radiant and hopeful young man who 
returned to his embrace had been in a few 
short days transformed into the likeness of one 
blighted by an infinite despair. 

Vainly the old lord strove to master the cause of 
the overwhelming gloom which seemed to have 
stricken down Captain Mostyn’s mind as_ sorely 
as the iron-shod hoof of Bajazet had smitten his 
superb physical strength. K 

Tacitarn and gloomy, the captain would give 
no explanation, or none which could set his 
father’s mind at rest. 

Yet the young man was of too brave a spirit 








to succumb utterly. He still did his best to as- 
sume the part he should fulfil; and first of all 
he strove with what little energy remained to 
him to undo the evil that his cousin had 
wrought. 

During the time that Rupert Kesterton had 
held sway at the mines he had succeeded in dis- 
gusting everyone connected with them, save a 
few greedy parasites who hoped to benefit by 
their adulation and traitorous tale-bearing. 

He had insulted the best men; he had done 
more, he had inflicted a mortal injury upon one 
of the worst. 

James Meers was the black sheep of the dis- 
trict. Sometimes miner, sometimes poacher, 
idle, drunken, dissolute, he had still one re- 
deeming point. 

His only sister, Bridget, who kept his rude 
cottage, was cherished by the rough, vicious 
miner as the apple of his eye. 

The girl was pretty, with the piquant comeli- 
ness often found in the women of the north of 
England, and on two or three occasions when 
Rupert Kesterton had encountered her he had 
spoken to her ina manner which aroused the 
hot temper of the brother. 

A somewhat rude remonstrance addressed to 
Mr. Kesterton, whom Jamer Meers had met 
riding to the pits one day, had been answered by 
a hasty imprecation and a whip-slash across the 
brow. 

Meers offered no explanation to his mates of 
the white-and-pink weal which made his harsh 
features still-uglier, but the outward scar typed 
all too faintly the hate he hid—the vengeance 
he vowed and cherished. 

Since this had occurred the tyranny of Rupert 
Kesterton had borne its certain fruits. ‘The 
pitmen had refused to labour on his terms, and 
were now “at play,” as the grimly-jocular 
miners’ phrase runs. 

Just as this strike was consummated Robert 
Wilmer had gladly accepted Captain Mostyn’s 
liberal and generous offer, and had taken the 
lucrative post of engineer to the mines, remov- 
ing his mother and Hugénie to a small cottage 
situated not far from the pits. Hitherto how- 
ever he had had little to do but keep the 
machinery in working order, ready for happiez 
times. 

But beside the strike of the pitmen there 
were other sinister’ elements to mar the happi- 
ness of this Christmas. In the great manufactur- 
ing town not many niles from Mostyn Manor 
there had been a lock-out for many weeks, and 
young and old were “clemming” sorely, as 
they say there when grim Starvation is at their 
gates. 

Then there were rick-firings far and near, 
and midnight burglaries, and the crimes that 
follow when the worker is idle and the criminal 
is busy. 

Out of the white chase gate of the manor a 
trap emerged upon the snow-covered road. The 
handsome chestnut mare that drew the town- 
built dog-eart seemed as she tossed her head up 
gladly to feel the exhilarating effects of the keen 
air, but the silent, moody man who held the 
reins appeared to notice nothing and to drive on 
mechanically. 

It was Captain Mostyn bound on his first 
visib to Robert Wilmer, and to endeavour, in 
company with him, to formulate an address to 
the miners, who had in past times held an 
esteem bordering upon affection for the hand- 
some young soldier. 

The smart groom who sat by the captain’s 
side suddenly called his master’s attention to a 
heavy column of smoke. 

As Captain Mostyn turned his gaze in the 
direction indicated some red tongues of flame 
leaped up into. the air. 

“ What is it, Thurle ?” asked Hugh. 

“Tam not sure,” responded the groom, * but 
I’m main inclined to think it’s the great wheat- 
rick in ‘twenty-acre.’” ~ 

A deep flush crossed the captain’s brow. 

« You're right, Thurle. The vagabonds burn 
the food they may want. “Tis no Mostyn men 
have done this, for we have not deserved it at 
their hands. Ill drive round. Perhaps some- 
thing may be done to-save it.” 








“No Mostyn man would harm aucht of the 
ould lord’s or yours, sir,” replied the groom, 
with the respectful familiarity of an old depen- 
dent. ‘But there are some of the Mostyn 
kith and kin that would fare ill at their hands.” 

Hugh Mostyn did not appear to notice the 
groom’s words, but, turning down a lane, drove 
speedily to the blazing stack. 

A few labourers were endeavouring to break 
the frozen face of an adjacent horse pond, to 
obtain some pailfuls of water, but it was evident 
they could not hope to save the rick. 

As Captain Mostyn stood looking on with a 
gloomy brow the groom said : 

“Tf Imigcht advise you, sir, I would put off 
the visit to the pits until another day.” 

«Why, Thurle ?” replied his master. 

“Mr. Kesterton is there, sir, isn’t he ?” 

“TI believe so. What then ?” 

«Well, sir, you have niaybe heard that one 
o’the men, James Meers, Foxy Jim you know 
they call him, has been heard to say that Mr. 
Kesterton shall ne’er ext another Christmas 
meal, if he walks the carth. Jim’s a man to 
keep his word too, and I hear from Joe Brough, 
the ould rateatcher, that some of his companions 
were coming from Spindleton to the pits. Ay, 
and it’s main likely one of them’s had a finger 
in that business.” 

And he pointed to the blazing mass before 
them. 

“Pshaw! Thurle! You don’t suppose they 
would do my cousin any harm ?” 

“Td not like to ha’ Jim Meers for an enemy. 
There’s blood upon his hand if all is to be be- 
lieved—the gamekeeper found in the hazel 
spinney, sir, you remember.” 

The captain started. 

«Come on, Thurle, we'll make haste. No good 
is to be done here.” 

He distributed some money among the men, 
sprang into the vehicle, and was soon again on 
the road. 

The groom’s face took on an added shadow of 
anxiety. 

«Why not return, sir?’ he said, presently. 
“You are scarcely recovered; you can do no 
good there, and when my lord learns of this fire 
and your visit he will be main scared.” 

“Say no more, Thurle. Do you suppose I 
should desert my kinsman if I dreaded there 
were any peril hanging over him ?” 

The mare made good way and the miles were 
passed quickly. Ere long the tall, tapering shaft 
of the pumping engine loomed plainly in view, 
and they soon after reached the pits’ mouths 
with their huge piles of coal and refuse. 

All was silent and quiet here, and, passing on, 
the village of the men was speedily gained. 

Nobody was visible about the cottages except 
a few old men, some women and children, who 
returned the captain’s nods with grave saluta- 
tions, tolerably respectful but undeniably 
sullen. 

The pretty little house of the Wilmers was 
just beyond the village. 

As the captain drove up Mrs. Wilmer ap- 
peared at the door with a look of extreme 
anxiety cn her usually kind and happy old 
face. 

Oh, lose no time, sir!” she cried, without 
waiting for the captain to alight. “A mob of 
roughs came here to seek for Mr. Kesterton, 
vowing they would kill him! He was not here, 
but some of the worst of the pitmen joined them, 
and, learning that he had gone over to Vavas- 
sour Dower, they started, swearing they would 
hang Mr. Kesterton and pull down the house. 
My Robert gathered together a few of the men 
here on whom he could depend and he has fol- 
lowed to prevent mischief ifhecan. but they'll 
no’ mind him, captain, and I fear me ‘twill be 
murder !”” 

The emergency appeared to bring back fresh 
life to Hugh Mostyn. 

“Keep up your courage, Mrs. Wilmer,” he 
cried, with an inspiring accent, though his voice 
was deep and stern. ‘Not a hair of your son's 
or my kinsman’s shall be harmed. How long 
since the vagabonds started ?” 

Mrs. Wilmer gave the information. 

“Good! I can catch them, I think! Thurle,” 
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he continued, turning tw his groom, “jump out 
and make your way across the fields to Mr. 
Upson’s. He'll lend you his bay horse—yes, 
that’stheone. Some of the Yeomanry hve been 
called up at Spindleton in case of a riot of the 
locked-out hands. Bring them to the Dower 
House without the delay of an instant. Speed— 
for life and death !”” 

The groom would have endeavoured to dis- 
suade the master whom he loved from the 
perilous venture of facing the savage mob alone, 
but he saw the stern corrugation of forehead 
well known as the Mostyn frown, and knew it 
would be in vain; and the next moment he was 
dashing away through the thick snow of the 
nearest footpath to Squire Upson, while Hugh 
Mostyn had turned the mare’s head and driven 
off at frantic speed. 

“Heaven send thou mayst save my bonny 
Robert from danger !” breathed the old woman, 
“and grant thou com’st to no harm thysel’, for 
thou’rt a leal an’ true gentleman. I ha’ no wish 
for any ither,” she said, as she retreated from 
the door. ‘They who do wilful evil should aye 
bear the brunt o’ what may come 0’ it.” 


(To be Continued.) 





CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 





Waar is Christian Charity? Taking out your 
purse and giving a few pieces to some poor per- 
son? The object of your charity may be 
worthy of it, and he maynot. You who have 
given your mite, as you call it, think you 
have done your duty, and call yourself a Chris- 
tian. 

Now, the money you have given away you do 
not miss, as you have plenty left to supply your 
wants. Perhaps some of your friends are near 
when you perform that little act of kindness, and 
in a very short time you are known in your 
neighbourhood as a very charitable person; and 
as we read in the epistle of Saint Paul that 
“charity covers a multitude of sins,” you 
think that you are privileged to do as you 
please. 

If some of your poor neighbours are sick or in 
trouble you do not think of such a thing as call- 
ing on them, because they do not belong to 
your set. They are too poor to care for 
sympathy, for, according to some people’s ideas, 
it is only the wealthy who are sensitive about 
such matters. So you fold your arms and think 
yourself so good. 

Now, those two wotds “so good” have puz- 
zled me very much forsome time. When I hear 
of a lady being “so good,” I ask what 
good has she done, expecting to hear that she 
had visited the poor and the sick, whether they 
belonged to their set or not, or that she had 
sewed for some poor family, or that she had 
spent some of her spare time in reclaiming 
some of her fallen sisters, or that she had given 
away the money with which she intended to pur- 
chase a new dress or bonnet to some one less for- 
tunate than herself. But instead of this I am 
told this—that she had done nothing wrong. 

Now, what is meant by this, is that she is 
supremely selfish, that she thinks of no one but 
herself, does not even go to church unless she 
has something new to wear, and the weather 
is fine, and she thinks the walk will do her 
good. 

Now, I would like to know if this is the 
“charity that covers a multitude of sins,” and 
if this is all that is required of us to become 
Christians ? 





A STINGY NOBLEMAN. 





A LATE nobleman, in whose character vanity 
and parsimony were the most remarkable 
features, was, for a long time before he died, in 
the habit of retailing the produce of his dairy 
and his orchard to the children and poor people 
of his neighbourhood. It is told that one day, 
observing a pretty little girl tripping through 
his grounds with a milk-can, he stopped to kiss 


her, after which he said, in a pompous tone, 
** Now, my dear, you may tell your grandchildren 
that you had once the honour of receiving a kiss 
from the Right Honourable the Earl of B.”” The 
child looked up into his face, and, witha strange 
mixture of simplicity and archness, remarked, 
“But you took the penny for the milk, 
though.” 





GLORIA; 


OR, 


MARRIED IN _ RAGE, 


<> 
> 





CHAPTER LII, 


Joun Servant had come upon the platform 
at Exeter Hall alone, and so quietly that but for 
the thousand eyes looking out for him his coming 
would have been without observation. 

He bowed, and stood alone, with his eyes 
fixed on the floor, waiting for the tumult to sub- 
side. 

Gloria sat with almost suspended breath, 
gazing on him, while shock after shock of elec- 
tric thrills passed through her frame. 

He began to speak, and the first effect on all 
was pleasure in the melody of the well modu- 
lated, soul-filled, and soul thrilling tones of the 
speaker. 

He said that he had come before them to 
appeal on behalf of the most sinless and most 
helpless sufferers on the Lord’s earth—the 
destitute children of the poor, of the criminal 
and of the abandoned; destitute they were in 
every bitter sense of that bitter word—destitute 
of proper food, clothing, shelter, air, protection, 
education—destitute even of the means of 
making this absolute and complete destitution 
known. 

He concluded a long and eloquent address and 
quietly retired from the platform. 

During the delivery of his address, so en- 
tranced was his audience that no one person even 
turned to look at or speak to another, so slightly 
as to say, “ Did you hear that?” 

The audience and every member of it was 
spellbound by the magnetic power and eloquence 
of the speaker. 

But as soon as he had withdrawn from the plat- 
form, and the round of applause had died away, 
even those who had been most affected and who 
had not been the noisy applauders, began to 
breathe, to move, to speak. 

Miss Agrippina De Crespigney turned to 
Gloria De la Vera and said : 

“My dear, I take back all I ever said against 
John Servant. He is a man filled with a warm 
and unselfish love for mankind, and fired with 
arardent desire for their progress in all good. 
I am glad I came here. He made a very power- 
ful appeal for the destitute children. I shall 
give a hundred pounds to the cause to-morrow, 
and I shall leave a thousand to it by my will. 
Gloria! What, Gloria! Why, Gloria,” ex- 
claimed the old lady, seeing that her companion 
made no answer, but sat there pale and rigid 
as if turned to stone, muchas she had sat on the 
day that she heard of David Lindsay’s death. 

“Gloria! Come, the people are leaving the 
hall! Why, what on earth is the matter with 

ou?” 
er I do not know what is the matter with me! 
I don’t! Ido not know whether I am mad or 
sane, or whether I am in heaven or on earth. 
And you will think me stark mad, but—that 
man was David Lindsay !”’ 

“Eh!” cried Miss De Crespigney, in amaze- 
ment. 

“Tsay that manwas David Lindsay,” reiter- 
ated Gloria, pale and trembling. 

«David Lindsay!” faltered the old lady, 
gazing in consternation upon the pallid, quiver- 
ing face of her companion. 

“Yes! he! he! and no other! no possible’ 
other,” Gloria gasped, in a shaking voice, for 
her hitherto well-governed agitation was becom- 








ing almost uncontrollable. 





“Oh, my poor child!’ groaned Miss De 
Crespigney, who had been sighing and moani 
during Gloria’s revelation, “my poor, dear girl, 
try to collect your poor wits! Try! reflect! 
David Lindsay has been in Heaven these five 
years.” 

“No doubt he has been in Heaven as to his 
spirit, wherever his body has been. But he was 
David Lindsay in the flesh who stood on the 
platform before us.” 

“Oh, my dear child, consider! This was 
quite a different man. Two or three inches 
taller than David Lindsay.” 

“The boy of twenty-one has grown in the 
years since we saw him into the man of twenty- 
eight,” said Gloria. 

“This man looks thirty-five.” 

* Sorrow and toil will age a man.” 

“This John Servant has a full black beard. 
David Lindsay’s face was as smooth as the palm 
of my hand,” objected Miss De Crespigney. 

“It is the growth of years.” 

“Oh, I tell you, mydear Gloria, that this is 
altogether a different man. David Lindsay was 
a noble-hearted young fellow, I grant; but he 
was rough and unconventional. This man is 
one of the most finished gentlemen I ever 
met.” 

“ David Lindsay was always a gentleman ag 
to his principles and his conduct.” 

As soon as Gloria reached her private parlour 
she wrote a hasty note : 


“Joun SERVANT, as soon after you get this as 
may be convenient, please call at the Alexandra 
Hotel, Hyde Park Corner, to see me. 


“Grorta Dz ta VERA.” 


She put this into an envelope, sealed it, and 
directed it to “John Servant,” care of Mr. 
James Simcox, Music Mart, No.—, Strand; and 
as soon as the footman appeared she gave it to 
him and told him to jump into a hansom and 
take that to the place where he had bought 
the tickets in the morning, and to wait for an 
answer. 

The.man took the note and hurried away on 
his errand. 

All this transpired while Miss De Cres- 
pigney was deliberately paying off the cab- 
man, counting change, and slowly coming up 
the stairs. 

She found her young companion walking rest- 
lessly up and down the floor. 

“ Gloria, are you going to take off your wraps ? 
And have you rung for dinner to be brought? 
It is after our time now, and I, for one, am 
hungry,” she said, as she passed into her bed- 
chamber, where her maid attended to help dis- 
robe her. 

“T had forgotten all about dinner, aunty. I 
will ring now,” said Gloria, touching the bell, 
and then going to her own room to take off her 
bonnet. 

When Miss De Crespigney re-entered the 
parlour she gave the order to the servant who 
answered the bell, and by the time that Gloria 
joined her the cloth was laid and the first course 
brought in. 

These two ladies were simple in their tastes 
for food, and did not linger long over their 


meal. 

When the cloth was finally removed they drew 

their chairs to the fire, and Miss De Crespigney 
seized the packet of “Court Journals” which 
had arrived during their absence and hastily 
untied it. 
“TI sent for a dozen copies that we might 
have a plenty to send to our friends. Gloria, 
just draw your chair up to this table and mark 
our names. Stay, get your pen and ink and 
paper first, for you will want to envelop and 
direct them.” 

Gloria brought her portable writing-desk and 
mucilage bottle and placed them under the light 


of the moderator lamp that stood on the table 
near Miss De Crespigney’s chair. ‘ 
She took her seat, and despite her throbbing 
and impatient heart, she forced herself to do the 
task her aunt had set her. 

She soon found the report of the Queen’s 





drawing-room of the previous day, with the long 
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list of ladies attending it, and ladies presented 
to her Majesty—those of the highest rank taking 
precedence in the list, as they had in the cere- 
mony. Looking down she came first to her own 
name, about half way through the list. 

« Countess Gloria De la Vera, presented by the 
Marchioness of Ambleside.” Down near the 
bottom she found “Miss De Crespigney, pre- 
sented by Mrs.—— (the minister’s wife).” 

She had marked this last presentation in four 
papers, when, on taking up a fifth, her eye acci- 
dentally fell on a paragraph on another page in 
which the name of John Servant occurred. 

She eagerly read it to herself first. 

It was under the head of “ Fashionable Intelli- 
gence,” and it ran thus: 

«The Premier and Lady—— will entertain at 
dinner on Thursday evening, the Duke and 
Duchess of A-~—, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of C——, the Earl and Countess of E——, the 
Baron and Baroness G——, the Hon. M. and 
Lady Jane K——, Mr. Lindsay (‘John Ser- 
vant’)’ 

Gloria read no farther, but exclaimed : 

“Oh, Aunt De Crespigney, look here! Look 
here! Look !” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the old lady, quietly, as 
she read the paragraph; “but it does not say 
David Lindsay, and so it rather militates against 
the probability that this John Servant is he, 
since the name Lindsay would account for the 
likeness you recognise. This young man, being 
of the same name, may, nay, must be a distant 
relative of David Lindsay, and likenesses are 
very strong between distant relations some- 
times.” 

Gloria looked dismayed for a moment while 
this possibility threatened the destruction of her 
new hopes; but the next instant her brow 
cleared and brightened as she exclaimed : 

‘Oh, aunty, it is David Lindsay, and no other 
Lindsay, for no other Lindsay can look like him, 
since no other of that name is of any real kin to 
him. Have you forgotten that his family name 
is Gryphyn—that he is only the adopted son of 
the Lindsays, aunty ?” 

“To be sure,” said Miss Agrippina, thought- 
fully, as she saw her last argument demolished. 

“And oh, aunty, pray, pray do not suggest 
any other possibility of my hope, my confidence 
in this identity being unfounded.” 

“Child, I speak for the best.” 

“Tam sure youdo! But, oh! though I know 
that John Servant is David Lindsay, and that I 
shall surely see him in a few hours—meet him to 
part no more so long as both shall live on earth 
—yet I cannot bear that you should throw a 
doubt upon this certainty. I dread your doing 
so. Oh, I deprecate your doing sc, aunty, as I 
would deprecate being awakened from a glorious 

eam.” 

Gloria broke off from her work, and in her 
impatience and excitement began walking rapidly 
up and down the floor. 

Her swift promenade was interrupted by a dis- 
creet rap at the parlour door. 

«Come in !” 

This quick, breathless order was given in the 
voice of Gloria. 

Ganymede, the ladies’ footman, entered. 

“Well!” exclaimed the little countess, with 
irrepressible vehemence. 

The footman advanced, holding in his hand 
Ae cag tray on which lay a small pasteboard 





“The gentleman is waiting below,” he said, as 
he handed it. 

Gloria snatched the card and read, in small 
English capitals, the name of 


Davin Linpsay. 


“‘Where—where is David Lindsay ?” she in- 
quired, in an expiring voice, for her agitation 
Was now almost overwhelming her. 

Her face had paled, her limbs were trembling, 
and she sank upon the nearest seat before the 
boy had time to reply: 

“ He is ina cab at the door, ma’am; he was in 
the music-shop when I got there, and I gave 

the note. He came along o’ me as soon as 
he had read the note.” 

“Go, show him up at once,” faltered Gloria, 








striving to repress her emotion and keep up her 
strength. 

«« My dear, will you show me that card ?” plain- 
tively inquired Miss De Crespigney. 

« Oh, yes, aunty. It is his card—David Lind- 
say’s. I knew he was David Lindsay, and I knew 
he would come! Yet, oh! I feel as if all my life 
were leaving me,” she added, in a low, fainting 
tone. 

Miss De Crespigney looked at the card, read 
the name through her eye-glasses, and then with 
a frown, more of perplexity than displeasure, she 
arose and said: 

*« My dear, I think I had better retire and leave 
you to receive this stranger alone.” 

She had scarcely disappeared when the sound 
of approaching steps was heard in the hall, and 
David Lindsay entered the room, closing the 
door behind him, and advanced towards Gloria, 
who was still seated in the great arm-chair, and 
whose breath was coming and going in short 
gasps like that of a dying person. 

She arose and tottered to meet him, holding 
out both hands and faltering forth the words: 

“Oh! David Lindsay, for more than five years 
I have mourned in loneliness, believing you had 
left the earth—on that awful night when you 
saved—the children from—that——” 

Her voice failed, her limbs gave way, and she 
must have fallen but that he caught her in his 
arms and held her to his heart. Her fair head 
sank upon his breast. 

Gently caressing that beautiful head, he bore 
her to the sofa, placed her on it, and knelt beside 
her, murmuring : 

“Ts it possible? Oh,isit possible? After all 
these years am I so blessed ?” 

For a few moments only broken and incoherent 
murmurs of wonder and of joy came from the 
lips of either. 

At length she put both her little hands on his 
fine forehead, and pushing back his dark hair, 
gazed on his face, with eyes smiling through 
their tears, as she said : 

“David Lindsay, I always knew you would 
become what I find you now! But why do 
you stay there? Oh, rise and sit beside me.” 
And she took hold of both his hands to raise 
him.” 
“I kneel here, little lady, that I may gaze up 
into your face—the angel face that first shone 
on the poor fisherboy of Promontory Landing 
and inspired him. Yes, Gloria, if that poor lad 
has grown to be of any worth in the world and 
to the world, he owes it, and the world owes it, 
to the child-angel who came to him that early 
spring morning while he was at work on the 
fishing landing !” 

“Oh, don’t say that, David Lindsay! It was 
in yourself to be all that you are now, or will 
become. And you were always such a happiness 
to me. The happiest years of my childhood 
were those I passed with you. Oh,I think I 
could have been quite happy to have lived with 
you asa little playmate and sister in your grand- 
mother’s cottage. But sit beside me—please 
rise and sit beside me,” she repeated, again 
clasping his hands in hers and attempting to 
raise him. 

“How if I like to kneel here, where I can 
look up into your dear face—that sweet face for 
which my eyes have been starving all these 
years !” he murmured, gazing on her. 

“Ah, why, why were we severed for these 
long years, David Lindsay ?” 

« Ah, little lady! Though time has taught 
you ‘the things that belong to your peace,’ and 
you relent towards your lover husband now, have 
you forgotten, dearest, that it was by your own 
will I left you ?” 

“Oh, I know, I know, David Lindsay; but 
surely I was insane then! Isoon came to my 
senses. I did indeed, andas soon as the year of 
probation that you had set me, in order that I 
should know my own mind, had passed, I wrote 
to you and implored you to come back. I waited, 
got no reply, and wrote again without getting 
an answer. So I wrote and waited until five 


weeks had passed, and then I went down to 
Sandy Isle to find the whole place revolutionised, 
and you—gone !”” 

** Good heavens, Gloria !” exclaimed the young 








“What is this 


man, starting upon his feet. 
that you tell me?” 

“That I wrote, and wrote, and wrote, and 
wrote, and begged and prayed you to come back, 
without ever getting an answer to one of my 


letters! And then I went in person down to 
Sandy Island to see you, and found that you 
had gone away !” 

“Task you, dear Gloria, in justice to ourselves 
to give me the name of the party you suspect as 
being instrumental in our separation.” 

«Oh, indeed, the thought that passed through 
my mind, and that your perspicacity discovered, 
scarcely amounts to a suspicion. It would not 
be fair to name it, dear David Lindsay,” Gloria 
pleaded, with her dark-blue eyes fixed upon his 
face. 

“Then do not name it, sweet lady, for you may 
after all be mistaken.” 

* But I will.” 

The two young people looked up in surprise to 
see who it was that had spoken; for even Gloria 
did not recognise the voice, so hollow and so 
harsh were its tones. 

“But I will,” repeated Miss De Crespigney, 
for she it was who had made this declaration, as 
she slowly crossed the room and advanced to- 
wards the pair. 

“Miss De Crespigney,” exclaimed David Lind- 
say, as he arose and placed a chair for her ac- 
commodation, without knowing or suspecting 
what she meant by her intrusion or her words. 

“Thank you, David Lindsay. I am very glad 
to see you. Your coming relieves my soul from 
the burden of a life-long remorse,” said the old 
lady, as she sank into the seat he had placed for 
her. 

“TIdid not know you suspected me _ before, 
because you never knew until this hour that 
David Lindsay had ever written to you, yet you 
suspect me now, and with reason.” 

“Miss De Crespigney,” exclaimed the young 
man, in painful surprise, for he had always con- 
sidered the old lady to be the very “soul of 
honour,” whatever else her imperfections might 
have been. 

“ Listen, children. Ithank Heaven that Iam 
at liberty now to disburden my soul of a secret 
that has weighed like lead upon it all these 
years—a secret that I should have cast off my 
conscience long ago if it had not been that I bore 
it as a penance and for Gloria’s sake.” 

“For my sake, Aunt Agrippina ?” inquired the 
young lady, in sorrowful surprise. 

“Yes, Gloria.” 

Here the strong-minded Miss Agrippina broke 
down and wept bitterly. 

David Lindsay went and brought her a glass of 
water. 

Gloria gave her a bottle of sal volatile to smell, 
and then said, gravely and kindly: 

* Dear aunty, compose yourself. Long years 
of unremitting devotion are not to be blotted 
out by any painful secret you may have to tell 
me now.” 

The old lady sighed and moaned. 

“Dear aunty, let me help you to this confes- 
sion. Did you have our letters intercepted ?” 
whispered Gloria. . 

“No, not exactly that, but I had an agent in 
the post-office at St. Inigoes. I told him I was 
your natural guardian, and objected to the 
correspondence between a young lady and a 
young labourer.” ; 

“Oh, Aunt Agrippina !” moaned Gloria, with 
more of distress than reproach or any other 
emotion in her tones. 

“T did all for your good and for his! Heaven 
knows that I did! I longed to confess what I 
had done, but knew if I did that Gloria would 
not allow me to come near her, and there was no 
one else to take care of her. So after a long 
struggle with myself, I raeolved to keep my 
painful secret and devote the remainder of my 
life to her.” 

“Oh, aunty!’ murmured the young lady, and 
there was more of compassion in her tone. 

* And now that Mr. Lindsay has re-appeared, 
and I can give you over into the care of a better 
companion and protector than I am, I feel at 
liberty to relieve my conscience of my secret, 
and myself of my charge. Gloria! David! I 
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acted for the best, and I have suffered terribly | 


for having dared to assume such a responsibility 
as that interference with your lives. I have 
done all that I could do to atone for the injury 


that I did, but that I never intended to do. Can | 


you forgive me, and let medepart in peace ?” 

“Dear Aunt Agrippina, I wish to remember 
between you and me but your great good- 
ness and patience all these years,” said Gloria, 
gently. 

“Years that we have all enjoyed well apart, 
years that we could spare to others, since we are 
still even now in our first youth, with a long life 
of unien here and an eternal one hereafter,” 
added David Lindsay, whose kind heart had been 
touched by the distressful confession of the old 
lady 

« And now, children, when I sce you settled I 
shall take leave of you and cross over to Amster- 


dam, to my sister-in-law, who is spending the 


eason with her daughters,” said Miss De Cres- | 


pigne y, as she arose to leave the room. 
«Do not go yet, Aunt Agrippina. 

| ‘ 
ou will wat 


Iam sure 
to hear what I am about to ask 





avid Lindsay—that is, how the false report | 
went out that he lost his life in the fire,” said 
G! i 

“Oh, yes! lin that, Mr. Lindsay!” ex- 
claimed M ippina, sinking back in her 
re 


‘Tf hardly know what to explain—what I am 
expected to explain. I certainly was not aware 
that my death was ever reported,” said the 
y< une’ man, mm sur] rise. 

“Oh, yes, certainly it was !” exclaimed Gloria. 


“Were you not at the Opera House on the 


nieht of that disastrous fire ?”’ 
ee Ye aes 
“And did you not save the two children of 


Mrs. Somerville at the risk of your life ?” 

“Yos, but not at the cost of my life, as you 
perceive.” 

“Well, it was so reported, and a body said to 
be yours was buried at Nunhead, and a_ head- 











piece bearing your name set over the grave.” 

“Can that be possible ?”’ exclaimed the young | 
man. 

“So possible that Gloria and myself, after 
seeing the announcement of your death, with a 
eulogy on your heroism, went and searched out 
your grave. We found several inarow. The | 
others bore nothing but numbers on the head- | 


beards ; but yours, or the one supposed to be 
yours, bore your pame. Gloria did not leave 
until she had replaced it by a fine monument.” 
A half smile dawned on the face of the young 
wan, but it was soon succeeded bya look of 
gravity as he turned to Gloria and said : 
“Wemust change all that, de: r, when we go 


back. Wecan have the lettering altered, and 
let the monument stand to mark the graves of 
the unknown victims of that fire.” 

ov 


Yes; Ilike the idea of that change,” said 
Gloria, with just the shadow of a smile flitting 
over her face. ‘‘ But you have not'told us how 
itcame about that this unknown man was in- 
terred for you.” 

“Indeed I cannot tell you, since I know 
nothing of the facts but what you have told 
mec. 

“Oh, David Lindsay! You see now, it was 
all a lamentable mistake,” said Gloria. 


“It was all the fault of my meddling,” sobbed | 


Miss De Crespigney. 


. ' 
I did not mean to reproach you, dearest. 





And you, Miss Agrippina, pray do not distress 
yourself. It is all over now. These years have 
been full of usefulness to us all.” 

“Where have you been all these years, David 
Lindsay ?” 

“ft went from London to Liverpool, and after- 
wards to Oxford, but only for a visit. By the 
previous advice of Father Moriarty I went to the 
University of Heidelberg, where I remained all 


these years, spending my leisure time lately in | 
writing for the journals, and my vacations in | 


travelling and lecturing. At the last term I 
graduated.” 

“And with distinguished honours, I am sure, 
Mr. Lindsay,” said Miss De Crespigney. 


After this Miss De Crespigney arose and 
| said : 

| “I must go to my room and lie down fora 
| little while, my dears, and you may have me 
called when tea is ready.” 

| And so saying she left the happy lovers. 

| (To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tur morning papers had but one reception 
among the various houses in which they found 
readers—that of unfeigned astonishment, and 
it might be, disappointment, at being thus de- 
prived of a prolonged. excitement which was 
promised to them. 

The trial—the details it would bring cut—the 
effect on all who were connected with the well- 
born victim and the familiarly known prisoner, 
had been looked forward to with no small interest 
by high and low. 

Of course persons had taken different sides, 











| That is all. 


“Mr. Leclerc, I would rather that Neville 
Grantley were in his grave than that he should 
be in your place—with your baseness and your 
guilt!’ 

“Perhaps it would be ‘mutual desire!” said 
Mr. Leclerc, scornfully. “I cannotsay I should 
wish to exchange with him, either. But,” 
he added, “after ‘all, Viola Devaux, what does 
all this mean? You have no cause to suppose 
me guilty, any more than yourself, of aught but 
being away from my own house, and walking on 
the beach at an unusual hour—a cizcumstance 
that might very easily be accounted for by your 
also having left your home when you should 
have been in your bed, under proper chaperonage 
and safety! It is simply absurd that you should 
thus venture on hints and threats and lamenta- 
tions! It is a virtual breach of your oath, that 
I neither will nor ought to tolerate !” 

The gil was silent. 4 

She was too proud to retaliate, and too truth- 
ful to pretend that she could agree with his 
plausible deception of statement. 

“T leave it to your conscience, Mr. Leclere, 
was her answer, after.a pause. ‘ There are two 
lives on the head of the guilty onenow. I can 
mourn for Neville Grantiey as an innocent and 
noble men, whose death will yet be avenged! 
I will try to live for that purpose, 


” 


but all agreed in that one—indignation at the | and in that hope!’ she added, calmly. 


escape. 


proved innocent or ignominiously guilty. 

It was leaving the affair in unjustifiabie sus- 
pense and doubt, and what was worse, even the 
existence of the fugitive was left in doubt. 

That could not but aggravate the sensation of 
irritating collapse in those interested in the re- 
sult. 

And to those most keenly so—to those who 
hated or who loved the unhappy one—what ‘of 
them ? 

“Wretches! cowards! false traitors!’ said 
the incensed father of the dead Reginald, as hé 
perused the tidings. ‘ ‘Active pursuit !—fears 
that the criminal has eseaped the punishment of 
his deeds !—examination of the warder!” he 
repeated, his eye running over the paragraph. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Is everyone in a conspiracy against me and'| 


mine? Is my just vengeance to be snatched 


| from my very eyes? Is the villain ‘to die like 


others ? without condemnation 
scorn? Iwill bring the scoundrel to justice ! 
aye, at any cost, and with any chance of odium, 
if it brings starvation on their heads!’ 

Thesame morning, well nigh at the same hour, 
the paragraph was calmly and deliberately read 
aloud by Paul Leclere to his ‘ward, who was 
presiding over his lone breakfast-table. 

Viola listened breathlessly to the slowly doled- 
out, torturing lines. 

Her colour, that was ever now s0 faint and 
delicate, faded. to deathly white. 

But she did not faint. 

Her powers of suffering seemed to be, in a 
measure, strengthened, or else they were blunted 
by all she had undergone of late. 

“So it is,’ concluded the guardian, with a 
satisfied air, “so it is, Viola. The very elements 
were against the guilty! There is little hope of 
escape where Heaven interposes to arrest the 
sinner !”’ 

Viola’s eyes flashed dangerously. 

“Mr. Leclerc,’ she said, ‘‘ you presume on 
the power I so weakly gave you to malign one I 
love, and to torture me. But you may go beyond 
even my endurance !”’ 

“Or your principles—your respect for a solemn 
oath!” he said, scornfully. 

She quivered, and her eyes were closed for a 
moment in agony. 

“May Heaven forgive me,” she said, “ for the 
distrust I showed in Him! Even now He can 








| overrule my weakness, and vindicate the inno- 


. 1? 


cent at His pleasure ! 
** Yes so far as by saving him you call innocent 


| from a degrading trial and death!’ replied Mr. 


Leclere, scornfully. ‘If that satisfies you, itis 


easily accomplished !” 


| «Dare you—is it possible that you ‘can thus 


David Lindsay bowed to this compliment, and } sport on the very brink of ruin?” .asked the 
replied: “With some credit, I hope.” 





| gul, severe in youthful majesty as she spoke. 


or crushing | 


| 





It was a different effect from what he had ex- 


Surely Neville should have been triumphantly | pected. 


He had looked for hysterical plaints and 
tears. 

He had half feared for the effect on the girl’s 
brain, which would have possibly put his own 
safety in danger. 

But the dignified fortitude of her tone, the 
quiet forbearaace and patience, placed him in a 
far more difficult position, and left him in misery, 
doubt, and enforced silence. 

Viola ended the scene by calmly drawing the 
fatal newspaper towards her, and leaving the 
room, she hurried to her own ehamber, to weep 
at her .ease'tears that were well nigh dried ‘by 
the burning fever of indignation and misery— 
repentance for her involuntary share in the 
danger which her beloved and noble Neville had 
ineurred. 

Yet, was he dead ? 

Must she believe it? 

Alas! alas! there was but a faint shadow of 
hope, such as it was, almost more torturing than 
the assurance of his’ painless death. 

Andif he did live, where was he ? and how 
dreadful might be his sufferings ? 

Death, perhaps, would be merciful in -om- 
parison with such a fate. 

One other of those more especially interested 
in the unhappy Neville’s fate: was mourning in 
deep sorrow over that vague, unsatisfactory 
notice of his eseape. 

Sir Aldebrande Leighton’s keen eyes were 
fixed on the paragraph that excited so much at- 
tention, as if he would give a double meaning 
to the details, and deduce, were it possible, 
another deduction from the report. 

But how could he even dare to hope ? 

There was the broken rope that had doubtless 
precipitated the fugitive to the ground. 

There were traces of some injury in blood 
stains on the damp grass—a flattened place as if 
a heavy body had been laid there by some other 
agency than its own—and then distinct tramtp- 
ling of feet, which proved that two persons had 
been there, walking in succession, for some dis- 
tance from the prison. 

Such were the deduetions drawn from these 
slight evidences of the transaction. 

Little more could be added, for the warder 
brought satisfactory evidence that he had taken 
his usual rounds, and found all right, to a late 
hour. 

He was reprimanded, nevertheless, and there 
was great threatening of his dismissal, but it 
blew over. by degrees, and the authorities con- 
tented themselves with a warning for his future 
conduet, that might have led to his resignation 
of the:post, or else to a greater vigilance for 
time to come. f 

And the days wore on into weeks, and still no 
traces of the fugitive. 
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The excitement died way, and little was spoken 
of the affair that had excited so much talk. 

But Sir Philip Waldegrave swore a deep, if 
silent, oath, that he would not relinquish his 
search, nor spare gold, to the very utmost of his 
fortune, till the matter had been traced to the 
very bottom. 

Hither Neville’s death should be proved, or 
the death of his son be avenged, ere he would 
rest a quiet mourner for his heir. 

Mike Carne did not reappear, even for one of 
his brief visits, to his cottage, and there were 
those at Newquay who cherished a shrewd idea 
that his absence might be in a measure con- 
nected with the murder and escape. 

But they were too wise to risk any open con- 
fession of such sentiments. 

The mysterious lives and known ferocity of 
Mike and his companion, Martin Trevor, was 
sufficient security for their secret. 

He would be a bold man who would pry into 
their secrets; unless they were guarded by the 
custody of the fishers, who thus daunted their 
courage and excited their curiosity. 

Meanwhile the winter frosts were threatening, 
and the snow-clouds looming in the distance, 
and Mr. Leclere was making preparations to re- 
move his invalid child and his ward to a more 
genial clime, which ‘would also, as he trusted, 
prove of some service in. diverting her spirits, 
and restoring her shattered nerves to something 
of their former tone. So October passed away. 

November was bringing its usual gloom on the 
land, which was only too typical of the state of 
mind of those more immediately the subjects of 
this tale. 

% x * - * 

“Then you will take charge of this -unlucky 
mansion during my absence, Mr. Pittars?” said 
Paul Leclere, preparing to conclude an interview 
with the lawyer ere he left the county for his 
winter exodus. 

* Certainly, so:far as you consider that it can 
be nianaged by those so completely at a dis- 
tanee,” returned the lawyer. “That is, I will 
see that the rents are duly paid: I will send 
over once or twice in the month to inspect the 
state of the mansion, and then report to you en 
the occasion. That is all I ean engage to do, 
and what is, I consider, quite sufficient for the 
security of the place,’ added the solicitor, 
firmly.. ‘Mr. Leclerc, remember there are others 
who have as much interest in the preservation 
of the old place as yourself ;. and excuse me, if I 
say that my sympathies are fully as much moved 
on their behalf as your own.” 

“Well, well, Mr. Pittars, there is no occasion 
to allude to what is far better buried in oblivion. 
A secret is no longer a sécret when it is always 
being alluded to, and I object to the inuendo.” 

“It is only when the real state of things is 
apparently forgotten, that it is needful to bring 
it back to remembrance,” observed: the lawyer, 
firmly. «Iam neither childnor idiot, to be daunted 
by any such reproaches, Mr. Leclere. I know 
my duty; and I will keep to it, in spite of all 
that may be said on your side of the bargain. 
‘Every dog has his day,’ so it is said, and that 
day will come to an end!’ 

Paul Leclerc looked bitterly annoyed, though 
he dared not openly resent the “setting down” 
thus given. 

“‘T have small faith in proverbs, Mr. Pittars,” 
he replied. “They are just gencral ideas, 
that can seldom be modified by circumstances. 
In any case, I am not disposed to submit to any 
interference on your part. The trust that has 
been committed to me I will fulfil.” 

“Cela von sans dire,” returned the lawyer, 
“for one excellent reason. It would be ruin and 
destruction to neglect or over-step -your privi- 
leges, my good sir. However, as you say, time 
passes, and the end will come some day. Pray, 
how is Miss Deyaux? and how does she like this 
expatriation ? Does she not cling to the abode 
of her ancestors, now thatshe has once returned 
to it?” he added, as if to change the subject. 

But Paul Leclere was appparently stricken 
with deafness. , 

He sat gazing vacantly before him. 

“Perhaps she may wish to.return sooner than 
yourself and Miss Leclerc,” observed the 








lawyer ; “and in that case I could easily provide 
for her a chaperone and guardian.” 

“So long as Miss Devaux is under age, so 
long am I her true and lawful guardian,” he said, 
angrily. 

“You scarcely seem to have been very suc- 
cessful,” returned Mr. Pittars, coldly. “So far 
as I understand, the young lady has been at once 
the object of jealous rivalry between two lovers 
—a contest which has ended in murder. That 
searcely looks like skilful governorship, my good 
sir; especially under all the circumstances we 
know of.” 

The guardian looked fiercely at his monitor. 

‘* Tt is bad taste, and most useless, to dwell on 
what is so completely past,” he returned. “The 
unhappy affair to which you allude has cost me 
dear. My daughter’s health and peace are en- 
tirely shattered by it, and the two young men 
have fallenvictims tothe thoughtlessness oractual 
vanity of a.girl who had been trained long ere 
she came under my rule. It is unwise for any 
friends of Viola Devaux to rake up such truths,” 
he added, bitterly, 

“She can afford some such reports,” answered 
the lawyer, darting awarning glance towards a 
corner of the room from where a suppressed 
sound had more than once proceeded. “She 
may defy ill-nature with all her attractions; 


but you are aware there are certain hints, of | 


which Iam perfectly aware, Mr. Leclerc, that 
apply to these same troublesome love affairs. 
Let me‘see. In a few months from this time she 
will be eighteen, and entitled to both fortune and 
free-will, -in great measure. Be advised, Mr. 
Leclere, and make friends where it would be 
ruinous to court foes. The living and the dead 
may both alike turn against youand yours, when 
you least expect it!” 

«T certainly did not expect to hear old wives” 
twaddle from a respectable solicitor?’ said the 
guardian, wrathfully. ‘I shall take your advice 
at what it is worth, Mr. Pittars, and now that 
our arrangements are made, I wish you good- 
morning.”’ 

Mr. Pittars blandly bowed, touched:the gong 
on his table, and ere many ‘minutes was joined 
by another and very different companion, avho 
softly and cautiously appeared from-another part 
of the apartment. 


He was older in aspect than Paul Leclete,’ 


though there might, perhaps, not be any very 
great difference in age between them. 

But the dress was quaint and foreign, andthe 
whole figure and face bore deep marks of long 
travel and anxiety, mingled with a yet deeper 
and more gnawing grief. 

He seated himself.in silence by the side of the 
lawyer, and looked sarcastically in his face. 

“ Pittars,” he said, at length. “Is there truth 
inman? Can any human being be trusted ?” 

The lawyer smiled piteously. 

«As many as there ever were, my good friend, 
only we expect too much from others, and mea- 
sure them from a very different standard to our- 
sélves !”” 

« Stuff, Pittars! Do you mean that everyone 
would vilify her, the innocent girl, and that fine 
young fellow who is gone to his last home, in that 
terribleway? He little guessed who heard him, 
the villain !’ 

Mr. Pittars smiled coolly. 

“T should not have allowed such eavesdrop- 
ping, my goodsir, had I not wished for an un- 
biassed witness of the interview. It is enough 
that you are aware now of what has been, and 
will be the course he will take. I do not blame 
him more than those who put blind trust in him, 
and committed a helpless girl to his control so 
thoughtlessly !’”” 

“Searcely so. You were always at hand, 
Pittars,”’ returned the visitor. 

“To keep the purse but not the peace—the 
home but not the heart,” said tae lawyer signi- 
ficantly. 

«What can be done, then? You are enough 
to drive one mad!’ exclaimed the stranger, 
stamping his foot impatiently. “The fellow 


has but too much right on his side now.” 

“It is impossible to alter matters now,” re- 
turned the lawyer. “All that can be done is to 
place a certain watch that must yet not be at all 





suspected while they are absent from home. If 
I thought you had self-control enough to be 
trusted I would give you a hint that might be 
useful in emergency.” 

“ Pittars, I have kept a secret for many a 
long year, for the sake of one who is gone, and 
another who is almost equally dear to me. What 
can you desire more as a pledge for my good 
faith and firmness ?” 

“There may be a drop too much, a tension 
that cannot be drawn beyond a cerizin stretch,” 
suggested the laavyer, “‘ and I have doubts as to 
your power of preserving a secret which will 
tempt you to rashness, and cause the upset of 
all your long buried hopes and resentments and 
regrets. If you canengage to command them, 
I willshare my knowledge, or rather my belief, 
with you, but it would be ruin and worse, if you 
precipitated matters by premature exposure.” 

The stranger’s features worked convulsively. 

“Tt is of her—concerning her, you would 
speak?” -he asked. ‘“ Ah, it isindeed to rake up 
oid wounds, to use such a name; but yet—but 
yet, soit shall be. I deserve it. Probe me to 
the very utmost, Lean bear it!” 

Mr. Pittars paused for a few moments. 

“ You give meyour pledge ?” 
“JT do—on my honour—my faith !” he returned, 





eagerly. 

“Then Lowill-trust-yeu. You spoke but now of 
one who had been a vival for her hand, or, at 
| least, her heart,” began thedawyer, “one who 
| has fallen a victim tp,-his “Jeve—one who was 
| gencrous and noble, so farsas I could ever 
| decide on such character. . Doon know who he 

was, that young Neville-Gmeatley-—that nephew 
| of Aldebrande. Leighton, «ashe was called ?” 
| went on Mv. Pittars, slowly. 
| “T? No—howshould 1? “I, who never saw 
the unluckyJad,only heard of him as kin to a 
man I hate?’ answered the stranger. 

“ Whyvshowld you, bate him ?” 

“ Whytshould.a“man hate»his greatest foe? 
—one who hag,injured him.in the dearest part,” 
heexclaimedsbitterly. “Pittars, I never thought 
youso idiotie—go insensible to a man’s natural 
impulses ?” 

“Then [have done. You are not your own 
master. .I cannot trust you,” answered the 
lawyer. quietly docking his desk,,as if preparing 
to end the interview. _ 

«Because Leannot tell falsehoods, and reverse 
my whole memories.and belief?” asked the 
stranger, indignantly. “'That should rather be a 
safeguard than a suspicion. Pittars,; don’t be sa 
hardand as cruel as the rest. ‘Trust me.” 

“Well, I have some faith in your honour and 
your experience,” returned the lawyer. “TI will 
tell you, then, whom I believe Neville Grantley 
to be, though it isnot proved. Theson of i 

And he stooped forward, and whispered in his 
ear. ‘The stranger started. 

« Gracious Heaven ! and so deepa disgrace on 
her name! I never dreamed of that, in my 
wildest. imaginings ! ‘The double-dyed villain!” 

“There itis. ‘Did I not tell you?” said Mr. 
Pittars, warningly. ‘“I have your pledge, re- 
member, and, after all, it may bea mere fancy 
—a romance originating in a teeming and sus- 
picious brain. Still I do, in my inmost heart, 
credit it,” he continued. “ But whether it, is 
also connected with a yet more dark sin, or 
whether there was a secret which was only known 
to him and to her, poor young creature, I cannot 
say. It signides little now she is gone also, 
otherwise it would have affected the whole des- 
tines of both. Miss Devaux could not have been 
more surely guided by instinct, than she was in 
her choice of Neville Grantley, if all was as it 
should have been, in honour and good faith, 
between his parents. Even I, trained as I am 
to think evil of all, till I know good, can scarcely 
believe such a disgrace to your +i 

“Hush! hush! do not breathe her name ¢on- 
nected with disgrace,” interrupted the stranger, 
hoarsely. ‘I have sworn never to speak it, till 
I could do so with pride and honour! I have 
kept the vow for more than twenty y« ars, and it 
shall not be broken till I have atoned for the 
past, and placed Viola Devaux in the place that 
the lost one once filled ” 

(To be Continued.) 
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[IMPENDING FATE. ] 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
a 


Mapeinz sat out in the big swing that hung 
from the great oak tree in the garden. The 
swing had hung there every summer since she 
could remember, and this was the sixteenth 
summer of sweet Madeline Gray’s life. 

The garden gate clicked, and a step came up 
the walk. Madeline’s round cheek flushed softly, 
and she lifted two dark eyes to meet two blue 
ones, regarding her with a merry smile. 

A handsome, lithe-built young man, in a 
hunter’s dress, was coming up the path, with his 
gun slung over his shoulder. 

A young man who, despite his dress of brown 
jean, and heavy boots, and slouched hat, carried 
with him and about him that air of culture and 
refinement which is as unmistakable as it is in- 
describable. 

A handsome, well-bred, superficially educated 
young man of the world was Guy Reding, who 
had hurried through college, danced through 
society for two or three seasons, and was now 
taking a summer of rest and idle sport in the 
country. 

He had known a younger brother of Mr. 
Gray’s at college; and afterwards, in business 
relations, they had been thrown together. So 
when John Gray, a staid lawyer and a Benedict, 
heard his old chum and client longing fora 
sylvan retreat, away from the noise and dust of 
the city, and afar from the folly and fashion of 
watering places, he sent him, with a note of in- 








troduction, to his now widowed sister, at Wood- 
ville. 

* You'll find it a nice sort of a place to spend 
a few weeks,” quoth John Gray. “A _ trout 
stream, plenty of game, &c.” 

So Guy had sallied out to Woodville, one early 
July day. 

They were much together, necessarily. They 
waded knee deep through clover fields, hunting 
“‘four-leafed clovers.” 

He sat with her in the moonlight, and told 
her she was beautiful as an houri; but he did 
it with an air of superiority and age that ex- 
asperated her. 

He knew she admired him, and suspected 
that her heart had awakened beneath his 
smile to its first knowledge of a woman’s 
affection; but he judged her by himself, and 
thought the emotion would be as fleeting as had 
been his own. She amused and interested him, 
and he did not conceal it. 

He placed his gun by a tree, and threw him- 
self at her feet, one day. 

** Pussy,” he said—it was the name he always 
called her—“ Pussy, Iam tired and hungry. I 
have hunted all day, and never made a hit. I 
think I will have to finish up my sojourn among 
you with a grand haul of trout, to-morrow, and 
return city-ward next week.” 

Madeline looked down at the handsome, blonde 
face at her feet, and her soul seemed to be in. 
her eyes. 

“Are you tired of us so soon?” she asked, 
with a quiver in her voice. 

He heard the quiver, and he saw the soul that 


beamed in her eyes, and in his heart was thank- 
ful that he had done nothing—so he tcrmed it— 
nothing to win the girl’s heart. 

She cared for himas it was; but he would 
completely banish any luring hope there 
might be in her foolish little heart, before he 
left her. 

“No,” he said, “I am not tired of you. This 
is a nice place, and I have enjoyed life here dur- 
ing seven weeks. But I begin to feel a longing 
for the world again. I think I will run down to 
the seaside and join my friends there next 
week, and go back to the city with them.” 

“We shall miss you very much,” she said, 
simply, but there were unshed tears in her voice. 
“TI suppose, though, you will come again some 
time and see us ?” 

Poor child, she could not hide the eager hope 
in her heart. 

“«* Perhaps,” he answered, indifferently. “ But 
it is not likely.” 

She thought she should die, for a moment. 
But she conquered herself, and made out to 
laugh gaily. 

That laugh was the first thing Madeline Gray 
had ever feigned in her life. She saw she was 
nothing to him ; that he had only been amusing 
himself ; and, in a moment, she was trans- 
formed from a frank, open-hearted, trusting 
child, to a wary, cautious woman. She might 
die, she said to herself, but he should not sev 
how she suffered. 

“If I ever do come back,” he went, “I have 
no doubt I shall find you married.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, half scornfully. 

“Not perhaps, but really. You will find 
plenty of admirers.” 

Madeline was swinging herself gently to and 
fro, and pulling a wild rose to pieces as she 
listened. : 

“T suppose,” she said, slowly, after he had 
finished, “I suppose there are a great many 
kinds of women in the world. But of all the 
different styles that you have ever seen, what is 
your ideal? Will you tell me?” 

“Why, yes!” he said, laughing. “TI will tell 
you if you care to hear,” and he secretly con- 
gratulated himself that there was opportunity 
to show her how far from this ideal she was. “I 
may as well tell you to begin with, that it is 
very different from the ideal of most men. The 
woman whom I should choose to reign queen 
over my heart and home must be one worthy of 
acrown. I have dreamed of her ever since boy- 
hood, but Ihave never found her as I would 
have her in all respects. First and foremost, 
she must be beautiful. 

“She must be at least medium height—I 
would prefer her above. She must be erect, 
with a free, graceful carriage. She must have 
black eyes, and dusky hair, arranged in some 
artistic fashion, high on her head. She must be 
accomplished and polished, and know how to 
dance, ride, row and drive. In fact, I want a 
wife who will excel her own sex in all feminine 
graces, and be able to do many things that meu 
do. 

“T want a star, that all men gaze at, admire, 
and long for. Iam willing she should enjoy 
their admiration, and even use all her powers of 
fascination to charm them, though I want her 
to be true to me,and never stoop to actual 
flirtation. When I find a woman with all these 
qualities, I will kneel to her. Do you know of 
such a woman, Pussy ?” 

“It is a difficult combination,” she answered, 
simply. 4 
“Yes. Still I have seen a few married ladies, 
who were almost all I have described. They had 
tempers usually, or were sad scolds, or possessed 
some serious fault, but I would be willing to put 
up with that. If you ever come across the woman 
I have described telegraph to me where to find 
her.” 

“TI will,” Madeline answered, so earnestly, 
that Guy laughed aloud, as they went up the 
shaded garden path together. 

Just eleven years from the June preceding our 
story we find Guy Reding on board one of the 
Cunard line steamers. 





These eleven years have not changed the man 
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greatly, outwardly or inwardly. The handsome 
blonde face looks a trifle older; the bonny blue 
eyes have a shade of weariness in their encircling 
depths, perhaps, but he is to all appearances the 
same jovial, self-satisfied man at thirty-four that 
he was at twenty-three. 

He has roamed about the world, and sought 
for pleasure, but has found her a fickle goddess. 
Still he has enjoyed life, but just now begins to 
long fora home and a fireside, apart from the 
roar and rattle of the loud-tongued world. 

As he walks up and down the deck, and bids 
a silent farewell to the rapidly receding shores, 
he observes a group of ladies, who have just 
seated themselves at a little distance from him. 
With one of them he is slightly acquainted, 
having boarded at the same table with her and 
her daughter while in Paris. The two others 
he does not know. 

One isan elderly lady of prepossessing ap- 
pearance ; and the other is a young lady of most 
remarkable beauty, and with an air of elegance 
and composure which at once attracts his atten- 
tion. 

Besides, there is something in her face that 
puzzles him. An odd resemblance to somebody 
or something, which grows tantalising the more 
he gazes. 

e passes by her several times, and each look 
but increases his admiration and his curiosity. 
By-and-bye she glances up, meets his eye, starts 
slightly, and bows. 

e returns the bow, still more puzzled, and 
goes forward to speak to his Paris acquaintance, 
Mrs. Ward. The young lady turns, and smiles 
charmingly. 

«‘T see you do not know me, Mr. Reding,” she 
said. “Can it be you who have entirely for- 
gotten ‘ Pussy ?’” 

Of course he is astonished and delighted, and 
renews the old acquaintance with fervour. The 
elderly lady is Mrs. Grisdel, Madeline’s chaperon, 
with whom she has been abroad the last two 
years, she tells him. 

“ Precisely the length of time I have been 
abroad,” he says. ‘Strange that we have not 
met before. Where have you been?” 

She tells him, and he is even more and more 
astonished to find she has almost literally fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, arriving in Paris, Swit- 
zerland, Rome, Venice, almost to a day after he 
left. She left, too, just one steamer behind him, 
when she sailed for Liverpool. 

“It is, indeed, a strange coincidence,” she 
says, and smiles. ‘How much pleasanter it 
would have been had we met abroad.” 

Then he asks her of the years since he last 
parted from her at Woodville, where she has 
been, and how she has spent them. 

“It is a long story,” she says, “and we will 
leave it for another time. Sometime I will tell 
it to you. You knew, perhaps, that my uncle, 
John Gray, died, making me his heir, three 
years ago.” 

“No,” he answers. ‘Ihave heard nothing of 
you since we parted, almost eleven years ago.” 

He watches her narrowly as he speaks. Does 
she remember the tears she could not conceal 
that day ? 

But the beautiful face is calm and composed, 
and betrays nothing. She was lovely at sixteen 
—she is glorious at twenty-seven. The dark 
eyes are larger and darker. 

Her figure is taller and rounded into queenly 
proportions. She carries herself with the air of 
& princess. 

Guy Reding is fascinated, and is her devoted 
slave during the voyage. He is sorry when they 
draw near home, for he fears he cannot claim so 
much of her time and and attention there. 


She makes her home with Mrs. Grisdel for the 
present, she tells him. In July she goes to the 
seaside, with a party of friends. 

He avails himself of her invitation to call upon 
her at Mrs. Grisdel’s at an early day. He finds 
her infinitely more fascinating and lovely than 
on shipboard. The advantages of dress, which 
she could not indulge in there, add wonderfully 
to her beauty. ' 

Her conversational powers are really marvel- 
lous. She sings and plays like a professional. 











He followed her in July. She and her party 
were the centre of attraction. She was, with- 
out exception, the most beautiful woman of the 
season. 

Her personal beauty, accomplishments, ele- 
gant toilets, and the fact of her being an heiress, 
altogether rendered her a star and belle. 

A week after she arrived her phaeton and 
saddle horse were sent down. She was a splen- 
did horsewoman, as well as whip. 

Half the young ladies screamed with affright 
when witnessing the antics of her spirited 
animals. But the men wereall in ecstacies over 
her nerve and daring. 

She carried off the palm, too, for her match- 
less grace in the dance. The beaux flocked 
about her. All were treated graciously, and all 
shared her smiles. 

** Fopsand fortune hunters,” Guy Reding called 
them. He watched his chances, and was by her 
side whenever it was possible. He fancied she 
had a warmer smile for him than for the others, 
and yet he could not tell. 

She gave him no opportunity for sentiment, 
with her wit, repartee, and love of raillery. And 
yet there was something in her face—in her 
manner, at times, that gave him hope. 

He heard the men raving over her, and even 
the ladies yielded to the spell of her fascinations. 
She was a sorceress, surely, and for the first time 
Guy Reding acknowledged to himself that he 
was in love. 

He had found his ideal. 

When he once confessed that to himself he 
was like a schoolboy, until he could gain his 
lady’s side, and know his fate. 

All one evening he strove to get near her, but 
she was so surrounded he had only a formal 
greeting from her. 

That night he lay awake until almost morn- 
ing. His restless passion would not. let him 
sleep. 

The next morning he found her gone. She 
left regrets and good-byes for him and other 
friends. Sheand Mrs. Grisdel had suddenly left. 
A day later found him following. 

The greeting she gave him when he suddenly 
walked into the hotel the day after her arrival 
made his heart palpitate. 

There was surely a light in her eyes that he 
never had seen there before, and her hand was 
not unwilling to linger in his clasp. 

For one perfect week he had her almost en- 
tirely to himself. They walked, climbed the 
mountains, sat in the moonlight, and did all the 
foolish things young people are given to doing 
in love and summer. 

This preliminary state was so perfect, Guy 
felt in no hurry now to speak. He believed him- 
self sure of his prize. 

But, at the end of that blissful week a crowd of 
people came, and Guy knew just how they would 
monopolise her, unless he had the rightful claim 
to keep her to himself. He would speak, he 
said to himself, and make her-all his own. 

He had thought what he should say—some- 
thing very fine and poetical, but when he looked 
into her dark eyes the words all left him, and he 
only took her hand and said : 

“T love you, Madeline—I love you.” 

“T have waited a long time to hear you say 
these words, Guy.” 

He did not notice her strange words and man- 
ner ; he was too madly in love to notice anything 
just then. 

“More!” he said. ‘Yes; volumes more. But 
it is all the same thing, over and over again—I 
love you, love you, love you, Madeline. I want 
you for my wife. I never said these words to 
any woman before. I say them to you, now, 
from the depths of my heart. Madeline, I love 
you.” 

“ And, I repeat, that I have waited a long 
time to hear you say them.” 

«But how could I knowit? You gave no 
sign. You kept me from speaking sooner,” he 
interrupted. 

“That was because I knew the sex so well,” 
she said, laughing slightly. ‘The old Roman 
spirit yet remainsin man. He likes best to find 





the Sabine maid fleeing from him, that he may 
pursue and capture.” i 

** And so you fled from Newport ?” he queried. 

“Yes, I fled, expecting you would follow. And 
now, permit me to tell you a story. Eleven 
years ago, this very month, you said good-bye to 
a little girl who could not hide her tears at your 
departure. You left her, knowing how she 
loved you, yet secretly scorned her love. But 
before you left, you had been kind enough to in- 
form her what your ideal of woman was. She 
"rae a good memory, and a very strong 
will. 

“You had not been gone a month when she 
persuaded her mother to send her away to board- 
ing school. Such progress as she made during 
the next year was astonishing to teachers, and 
gratifying to her parents. 

“Still another year, and themcame a great 
sorrow. Her mother died, and left her with no 
relative but an uncle, John Gray. He proved a 
kind friend and guardian, and proud of the little 
girl’s progress in her studies, allowed her every 
advantage that money could procure. 

“She was a very ambitious little girl. She 
took a thorough course at school, and then ap- 
plied herself to music. The best masters were 
employed, and the result was a brilliant musical 
education. Then she attended a famous riding 
school, and became a most accomplished horse- 
woman. 

« All through these years this girl had known 
one aim—one ambition, and that was to make 
herself, as nearly as possible, the reality of the 
ideal you had described to her.” 

She paused an instant, and Guy Reding 
caught her hand again, and pressed it to his 
li 


“ My darling, my queen,” he murmured. 
“And all this has been for me. Oh, I do not 
deserve such happiness.” 

* Wait,” she said. “I am not through yet. 
During all these years this girl never wholly 
lost track of you. She heard of you here, there, 
everywhere, and a few times she saw you, but 
you did not know it. She was not ready to meet 
you yet; she wanted her plans perfected first. 
So she studied, as woman never studied before, 
to make herself perfect in the accomplishments 
you had praised. She danced, she sung, she 
rowed, she drove, and at twenty-two she felt her- 
self ready to meet you. She knew but one desire 
—one hope, and that wasto meet you once again. 
Other men admired and praised her. She had 
lovers in plenty, but one memory held her heart 
in thrall, and she waited, confident time would 
bring about her desire.” 

«* My love, my beauty,” he murmured, again. 
“To think you have been so constant to me all 
these years.” , 

“Yes, very constant,” she went on, quietly. 
“The very year of your return my uncle died, 
and I secluded myself from society. Fate 
seemed to be against me, and yet, I waited and 
hoped. 

“ You thought it very strange that I trod al- 
most in your footsteps during these two years. It 
was no coincidence; it was a plan. I hoped to 
meet you somewhere, but again fate baffled my 
efforts. 

“TI kept track of your route, and followed you, 
but never overtook you. Still, I did not despair, 
and, as you know, we met on the steamer at last. 
It was not accidental. I arranged our meet- 
in Les 

She paused again, and again he took her hand, 
this time kneeling before her. 

“Madeline,” he said, “my queen, you have 
made me inexpressibly happy by this confession. 
Iam not worthy of such devotion, but I will 
repay it by a love greater than man ever gave 
to woman before, Madeline, my queen, my 
wife.” 

She withdrew her hand, and stood, haughtily, 
before him. 

“ Rise, Mr. Reding,” she said, coldly. “Iam 
not your love—much less your wife—nor will I 
ever be. I have had my revenge now. Go.” 

He rose, and stood before her, white and 
motionless. y 

“What!” he said, hoarsely. “Are you in 
earnest? Do you speak the truth?” 
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« Yes,” she said, and laughed lightly. “Itold 
you, when we first met, I would tell you my 
etory, sometime. The opportunity has come, and 
I have told it.” 

« You are a demon,” he muttered, between his 


teeth. 
“No. Only a woman scorned,” she said. “I 
loved you passionately at sixteen. I did not 


blame you for not loving me. I only blamed you 
for treating my love with scorn. I resolved to 
be revenged. It has been a long, weary work, 
but I have sueceeded; and in succeeding, I have 
avenged, not only myself, but my sex. If you 
suffer half what I suffered, eleven years ago, I 
shall be content. Good-night.” 

And she turned, and left him standing 
alone in the starlight, aud went up to her 
room. 

The next morning found Guy Reding raving 
in delirium. 

‘The physician pronounced it a case of typhus 
fever of the most malignant nature. 

People fled from the hotel in affright. All but 
Madeline and Mrs. Grisdel. 

Madeline would not go, and Mrs. Grisdel 
was obliged to yield to her, as she always had 
done. 

**He needs care,” Madeline said. 
instal myself as his nurse.” 

For three weeks she watched beside him, re- 
lieved only by Mrs. Grisdel. Then he was pro- 
nounced out of danger, and Madeline prepared 
to go away. 

But she drooped, and had to take to her bed in 
the midst of her preparations. 

At the end of a week the physicians told Mrs. 
Grisdel that Madeline must die. 

No skill could save her. She smiled, when 
they told her the same. 

“It is all for the best,” shesaid. ‘‘ Send Guy 
he re,” 

He came, weak and languid, hardly able to 
walk from his room across the hall to hers. 

He sat down by her bed, and took her hand 
between his transparent palms. She looked up 
with great, wistful, dark eyes. 

“Guy,” she whispered. ‘I want to tell you 
before I die, that—that I love you—that I have 
always loved you. I thought I was living for 
revenge, but I know now | was living for you, 
and the love of you.” 

“Thank Heaven!” he said, and his tears 
dropped on her poor, pale face, and he put his 
cheek beside her on the pillow. 

An hour later they found Madeline sleeping a 
sweet, healthful sleep, and Guy watching beside 
her. 

The next day she was better, and in two 
wecks she was able to be moved home. 

Guy and she were married in the winter. 


E. (W. 
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THE PARISIAN WIDOW. 


GRIEVING BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





Tue Marsiz Mason: “ May I, without indis- 
cretion, ask what was the profession of madame’s 
husband ? It might inspire us with an idea.” 
THe Wipow (with asob): “He wasa doc- 
tor.” 

Tue Marpie Mason: “A doctor. Ah! then 

we might have a serpent coiled round an urn.” 
Tue Wipvow’s Frienp (with severity) :— 
That’s an emblem of the drug trade.” 
Tur Marsie Mason: “Ah,I forgot. Well, 
now, here’s a pretty idea—a monumental chapel, 
with stained glass bearing the portrait of mon- 
sicur in the character of his own patron saint. 
It’s quite the fashion in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. 

‘Tue Wipow (in a languishing tone): “What 
is the price ?” 

Tne Mareie Mason: “ From six thousand to 
eight thousand” (franes). 

Tue Wipow (with vivacity): “But that’s 
horribly dear. Beside. I don’t want a chapel. I 
wish, when we come (correcting herself )—I mean 
when I come of an evening—I may have no 
shelter from the weather. ‘Lhe sacrifice would 
please him.” 


« 





Tur Marsie Mason: “ True; and beside, to 
tell the truth, there is one inconvenience 4n 
these monumental chapels. You fall asleep in 
them. That happened the other day to the wife 
of.a banker, and she was shut in the cemetery 
for the night. What would madame think of a 
simple truncated column ?”’ 

THe Wipow: “Are they worn now? I mean 
are they still now the fashion?” 

Tue Marsir. Mason: “ Everybody is order- 
ing them—and we can give him an inscription of 
fifteen lines: ‘Here lies Breval’ (it was Breval, 
I believe )}—one line. ‘ Doctor of Medicine’— 
one line. ‘Of the Faculty of Paris’—one line. 
‘The Model of Fathers’—one line.” 

Tue Wrpow (with a sob): “We have no 
child.” 

Tne Marsie Mason: “Ah! that’s a pity. 
Well, we'll put the ‘Model of Husbands’—one 
line. ‘A Devoted Son’—one line.” 

Tue Wipow: “And what is the price of the 
inscription ?” 

THe Marsie Mason: “ Three franes a letter, 
plain ; four, gilt.” 

Tur Wipow: “But at that rate it would 
come to—let me see? No; after all, the true 
inscription is engraved on our hearts. No; I 
think we'll have just‘ Dr. Breval’—that will 
do.” 

Tar Marsite Mason: “And nothing more 
than the column ?” 

THE Wipow: “Oh,.yes; a vase for flowers— 
flowers that I will cultivate myself.” 

THe Marsie Mason: “ We undertake to look 
after flowers in the establishment, madame, fcr 
fifty francs a year.” ‘ 

Tun. Wipow : “ Fifty franes ?” 

Tue Marsix Mason: “ So, you see, it would 
not matter then whether a widow came or stayed 
away. She might marry again in peace and 
quietness.” 

Tue Wrvow (after exchanging glances with 
her friend): “I'll take a subscription.”—From 
Pierre Veron’s ‘“‘ New Art of Love.” 





FACETLA, 





SISTERLY ADVICE. 


Tue travelling agents who visit the country 
towns have a new and important way at getting 
at business. 

The other day when one rapped at a door it 
was opened but an inch or two, and the woman 
called out : 

“ Don’t want anything !” 

“Madame,” called the agent, “‘you have a 
sister ?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer, and the door opened 
a little more. 

“And you haven’t heard from her lately ?” 

“No.” 

«Then you don’t know that—that she——” 

The woman opened wide the door, and excei- 
tedly asked : 

« What is it ? what has happened to her ?” 

«Then you haven’t heard ?” 

“* No—no—is Lucy dead ?” 

“Your sister, madame, is not dead, but— 
but 3 

“But what?” she wildly inquired, as he 
stepped up beside her. 

« Your sister, madame,” he replied, unlocking 
his valise, “‘ purchased five boxes of this superb 
magical bluing of me, and earnestly entreats 
you to try at least one box—price only two- 
pence.” 

She didn’t appreciate his trick, and as he 
passed through the gate she glanced down at 
her feet, and then at his coat-tail, and sighed, 
“Oh, I wish I weighed a ton!” 


A Parisian adviser to ladies says, when 
dressed in velvet don’t sit down in cane-bottomed 
chairs. This, however, isa repetition of Fanny 
Kemble, who, when she found such a chaix:pro- 
vided for her at one of her readings in the West, 
turned upon the leading committee-man a 
withering glance, and exelaimed, ‘Man! do 





you wish to give my best velvet gown the small- 
pox?” 











HIS PROPOSALS. 


A BASHFUL young man .¢alled to see a gentle- 
man, and finding him ont, said to his daughter : 

« Ah—miss, I—I wanted to see your father. 
I’ve some important matters to propose to 
him.” 

“Well,” responded the young lady. “I'm 
sorry father is not in, but can’t you make the 
proposals to me ?” 

The wedding cards soon followed. 


THE MEAN SMALL BOY. 


Tue mean small boy is different from the mean 
big boy, because all of his tricks.are calculated 
to make other hearts ache. He now takes a 
shilling and makes it fast to.a.string, and to see 
him henging about the post-office, one would set 
him down as a boy who never -had an evil 
thought. He selects a victim, and drops the 
shilling where it will do the most good. The 
ring of the metal commands attention at once, 
and the programme is carried out as in a case 
yesterday. ‘The victim was a short man with a 
very red neck, and when he heard the shilling 
drop, he clapped his hand on his pocket and 
looked around. 

“ Did you drop a shilling?” mildly asked the 
mean small boy, pointing to one on the stone 
floor. 

«Ah! must bea hole in my pocket,” replied 
the fat man,as he pulled up the knees of his 
pants and bent over to pick it up. ohh 

He had his fingers on the money, when it slid 
away, and as he straightened up he was greeted 
with fiendish chuckles from half-a-dozen mean 
big and mean small boys, one:of whom im- 
quired : 

“Which pocket has a hole in it ?” : 

The man didn’t say. For some inexplicable 
reason he refused to enter into any explanations, 
but hastened away. 


A wae tried to annoy a popular preacher by 
asking him whether the fatted calf of the par- 
able was male or female. ‘Female to be sure,” 
was the reply: “for Isee the male,” looking the 
questioner full in the face, “yet alive im the 
flesh before me.” 


“TI pecuarg,” said an old lady, reverting to 
the promise made on her wedding-day by her 
liege lord, “I shall never forget when Obadiah 
put the nuptial-ring on my finger, and said, 
‘with my worldly goods I thee endow.’ He used 
to keep a dry goods shop then, and I thought he 
was going to give me the whole there was in it. 
I was young and simple then, and did not know 
until afterwards that it only meant one print 
dress a year !” 

“Mrs. Sacer, I should like to know whose 
ferry-boats those are that I tumbled overin the 
hall?” ‘“ Ferry-boats indeed, sir!’ Those are 
my shoes. Very polite of you to call them 
ferry-boats !” “I didn’t say ferry-boats, Mrs. 
Sage, “you misunderstood me—fairy boots, I 
said, ny dear friend.” 


A GREAT many anecdotes are related of .per- 
sonal bravery. We should like to see that man 
who would deliberately allow a woman to catch 
him making mouths at her first baby. 


NEAT. 


An old bachelor who was fond of taking tea 
with a certain widow, being asked by her how 
she could improve her penmanship with the 
least trouble, replied : : 

«My dear madame, it doesn’t need improving. 
Your hand is already a most desirable one, your 
i’s are the loveliest I ever saw, and your t’s are 
perfectly charming.” 

VEGETABLE CONFIDENCES. 


Tur Duke in “As You Like It” who fount 
“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks; 
sermons in stones, and good in everything,,, 
seems to have a humble parallel in a North- 
country Commission Agent, who a/ivertises in a 
Newcastle paper of last week, that— 

“He is honoured with the confidence of 
twenty and thirty tons of best Carrotsand Man- 
golds weekly {rom Norfolk for Sale, put on Rail 
at the Quay.” 
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* ‘HIS BAGGAGE. 


As a railway train was about leaving the 
station a man of the Johnsonian type of manners, 
not uncommon in Scotland, entered one of the 
carriages, and gruffly requested that two young 
ladies’ occupymg separate seats should sit 
together, that he and his friend might enjoy a 
téte-i-téte on the other seat. 

« But,” said one of the damsels, blushing, 
“this seat is engaged.” 

“Engaged, is it?” brusquely responded the 
man, “ Who engaged it ?” 

«A young man,” said the conscious maiden. 

« A young man,.eh ! where’s his baggage ?” 

“Tm his baggage, Old Hateful,” replied the 
demure damsel, putting her rosy lips into the 
prettiest pout. 

Old Hateful subsided, the young man came 
in, extended his arm protectingly, almost caress- 
ingly, around his baggage, who was his wife, 
and the train was s 

A Scorcu woman, to whom a tract was handed 
by a street missionary, the other day, sweetly 
replied: “Thank you, but I am already saved.” 


COMING ON OR OFF. 


Tue recent feat of walking four thousand 
quarters of a mile in four thousand consecutive 
periods of ten minutes having failed to kill Mr. 
Gale, the following interesting “‘ events” are in 
course of‘arrangement :— 

Mr. Alderman Gobble to eat thirty-six basins 
of turtle soup, thick and thin alternately, in 
thirty-six hours. 

Miss Flora Dashaway to dance forty-six round 
dances before supper in the same evening. 

Herr Illi-Robur to cross from Folkestone to 
Boulogne and back eight times in a week. 

Mr. A. 8. de Longears to stay a month under 
water in the diving-bell of the Polytechnic. 

The Hon. Mrs. Quiverish to attend the murder 
trials at the Old Bailey for six Sessions of the 
Central Criminal Court without fainting, or the 
use of a smelling-bottle. 

Miss Skipper to read one hundred and thirty- 
six new Novels from Mudie’s, in a fortnight. 

Captain De Boots, of the Horse Guards Green, 
to ride two thousand consecutive journeys on 
the knifeboard of an omnibus between Brompton 
and Islington. 

Mrs. Lylley Paynter to dye her hair ten 
different shades between May and August, with 
such nice gradations as not to justify a remark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scattercash to live at the rate of 
three thousand a year out of an income of three 
hundred, for three consecutive seasons, without 
winding up in the Court of Bankruptcy. 

And Mr. Hanwell de Colney Hatch to live 
twenty-nine years in a bathing-machine moored 
off Herne Bay, and atthe end of the time to 
produce an Index to a complete edition of Brad- 
shaw’s “ Railway Guide ” from the first year of 
its publication. —Punch. 


A sBLusHING damsel called at one of the 
agencies the other day to buy a sewing-machine. 
“Do you want a feller?” inquired the polite 
clerk in attendance. The ingenuous maid 
replied, with some asperity: No, sir! I have 
one.” 

Dean Ramszy relates that ata certain dinner- 
party the hostess observed that one of the 
guests, an Hon. Mrs. Murray, had no spoon for 
her soup, and called the attention of the servant 
to the fact. The manservant, who was an eccen- 
tric old bachelor, replied to his mistress, in a 
voice which was heard all over-the room. “ Mum, 
the last time Mrs. Murray was here we lost a 
spoon !’’ 


A visitor from the country, who has been 
“doing” the sights of London, when asked what 
he thought of the Cathedral nave, said, “What ! 
the fellow who took the shillings? I didn’t know 
you called things so exactly by their proper 
nmames in London.” 


“I Don’r see how you can have been working 
all day like a horse!’ exclaimed the wife of a 
lawyer, her husband having declared that he 
had been thus working. << Well, my dear,” he 
replied, “I’ve been drawing a conveyance all 
day anyhow.” 


STATISTICS. 





American Mrat.—An American paper pub- 
lishes a list of the quantities of fresh meat, and 
the number of live stock, which have been sent 
from the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Portland to Great Britain, during the 
nine months ending September 30 last. The 
figures given are as follows:—Fresh beef, 
72,298ewt. 901b.; value £1,616,451 ; fresh mutton, 
16,794cwt. 22lb., value £22,700; live cattle, 
17,484, value £434,240 ; live sheep, 12,250, value 
£12,222; horses, 3,700, value £107,160. Aggre- 
gate, £2,192,773. The total value of similar ex- 
ports in.1876 was £351,038. 

Some curious railway statistics are given in 
an article on the prospects of the Great Eastern. 
The proportion of engine-power on a line would 
seem to be about an engine to a mile. An 
engine’s life is estimated at 20 years, and its 
cost about £2,700. The vehicles average 23 to 
a mile, and carriages cost about £350 each. 








PRIZE THE CHILDREN. 





Wuy fret at the children, young 
mother ? 

Why check their free, innocent play, 

Though the headaches and heartaches 


are many 
That you have complained of to- 
day ? 
And why? Not because life, in your 
case, 


Has trials too heavy to bear ; 
But because—tell it but in a whisper— 
The little ones prove “ such a care!” 


And so you would bind down the 
muscles, 

And fetter the dear, lisping tongue 
That breaks forth in jubilant numbers 
The sweetest that ever were sung! 
Would trammel the feet that now 

patter 
So joyfully indoors and out, 
And hush, in a moment of anger, 
The lad’s tuneless whistle or shout. 


T once had such dear lambs to shelter, 
Such innocent darlings to feed ; 

But God, in His wisdom, recalled 

them, 
And now I am lonely indeed. 
* I often sit long at the window 

And watch the fair children at play, 

And think how I, too, used to murmur 
At blessings that soon passed away. 


I long for the 
* mother,” 
That sounded through garden and 
hall; 
How my heart would respond, in its 
pleasure, 
To welcome the dear, earnest call! 
Then check not the gladness, young 
mother, 
Of children that pluck at your gown, 
And ply you with innocent questions, 
Nor answer their smiles with a 
M.A. K. 


sweet name of 


frown. 








GEMS. 





He that would have no trouble in this world 
must not be born in it. 

Men are often accused of pride because their 
accusers would be proud if they themselves were 
in their places. 

TueE three most difficult things are, first, to 
keep a secret ; second, to forget an injury ; and, 
third, to make good use of leisure. 

Tz chief art of learning is to attempt but a 
little at a'time. The wildest excursions of ‘the 





mind are made by short flights frequently re- 





peated; the most lofty fabrics of science are 
formed by the continued accumulation of single 
propositions. 

Tux happy may not always be good, but the 
good are not always happy. Wickedness often- 
times contrives to have about the biggest quan- 
tity of sunshine there is out of doors, and to 
browse in the tallest and largest fields of clover. 





——$___ 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Jupson’s Dyxs have become “ treasures’? 
familiar as “ household words.” Their efficacy 
is equalled only by their simplicity. Many an 
article, otherwise discarded as useless, has been 
made to do duty again under another and fre- 
quently more attractive guise by their employ- 
ment. Both time and expense may thus be 
easily saved by carrying out the instructions 
printed and attached to each bottle, which costs 
only sixpence. 

Cuerse Straws.—Sift one eupful of flour 
upon a pastry-board, make a well in the centre, 
and put into this two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
three ounces of grated cheese, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, the yolks of two eggs, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a dust of pepper, and a little 
nutmeg ; if the paste is too stiff, use a little milk 
until you can work it without breaking ; roll out 
thin, cut it in narrow strips, lay them on a 
buttered tin, and bake toa pale yellow ; serve 
as a relish, hot or cold. 

Jounny-Cake.—1. One teacupful sweet milk, 
one of buttermilk, teaspoonful of salt, one of 
soda, tablespoonful of butter, enough meal to 
make a very stiff batter; spread it upon but- 
tered tins; bake forty minutes; as soon as it 
begins to brown, baste it with melted butter. 
2. Two cupfuls Indian meal, two cupfuls 
flour, one-half cupful sugar, one tablespoonfal 
melted butter, two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, 
one teaspoonful soda, two eggs, enough milk to 
make a stiff batter; bake in a quick oven about 
twenty minutes. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Beer can be bought in Belgrade at one penny 
per pound, and forwarded to London by express 
trains in six days, or less, at a cost of three 
farthings a pound. Fat pigs can be bought for 
twopence-halfpenny per pound and lambs at £1 
per score. 

Lonpon Bripce is to be widened after all. 
The beauty of the structure will become sadly 
impaired, but the utilitarian results will be con- 
siderable, no less than twenty-two feet being 
added to the carriage-way. 

Israntm Pasua, fourth son of the Khedive of 
Egypt, who is in England pursuing his studies 
with a view of entering the Royal Artillery Aca- 
demy, was entertained at the Royal Artillery 
mess a few days since. He is about seventeen 
years of age. 

Lizut. Gitt, who twice contested Hackney, 
as a forlorn hope in 1874, and who was the 
champion of Valentine Baker, in Persia, has, it 
is stated, made a visit to the Great Wall of 
China, and means to go to India by the route on 
which poor Margary lost his life. 

Ir is stated that Mr. J. 8. Clarke has bought 
Mr. Buckstone’s lease of the Haymarket, giving 
a bonus of £4,000 for it. The rent is £5,000 a 


ear. 

. Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer will cer- 
tainly want all the money he can get these hard 
times, and he may therefore be congratulated 
on receiving an unexpected addition to the 
revenue. He acknowledges “1s in postage 
stamps sent anonymously.” “ What will he do 
with it?” Devote it perhaps to the reduction of 
the national debt! - 

Tue sailors on board the Britannia call Prince 
Albert Victor “ Sprat,” and his brother they 
have already named “‘ Herring.’ What is more 
“Sprat” and ‘“ Herring’’ scem to like it, and 
the Prince issaid to have laughed heartily when 
he heard of it. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Hrpatta.—Forcoughs, colds, and bronchitis Holloway’s 
medicines have a world-wide notoriety. 

Magere.—You would do no wrongin mentioning to your 
lover that your brother had on one occasion committed 
larceny. That fact would not be likely to reduce his 
affection for you, nor should it be allowed to prey upon 
your mind as a supposed “ obstacle” to your marriage. 

M. B. wants to find “8S. B.” if in England! We are 
sorry we cannot help our correspondent. There may be 
thousands of persons in this country each rejoicing in the 
initials ‘‘S. B.” 

W. B.'s friend is probably paralysed. As the military 
doctors have hitherto been unable to do him any good it 
is scarcely probable that we could suggest any course of 
treatment that they may not have thonght of. 

C. T.’s contribution is declined with thanks. 

C. A. H. has much to learn in poetical composition— 
nearly everything, in fact. 

Houeu D.—Writing very bad. Procure some good copy- 
book and practise assiduously in imitation thereof. When 
you sign your name you should always use a capital H in 
Hugh, nota small one (h). 

J. B.—Apply to a bookseller—we have no time to search 
for the book amongst the many thousands of volumes of 
fiction now in existence. 

Lovis will in time no doubt be able to conquer his 
timidity. Our correspondent should persevere to render 
himself as well informed upon general topics of conversa- 
tion as he can, mix freely with congenial society, and 
when he has something to say that is worth hearing he 
will not lack an appreciative audience. Writing quite 
good enough for office work. 

H. A. B.—We are not able to use your contribution, 

Mrs. B.—There is no opening at present. 

S. P. is thanked for lines on “ Malle, Titiens,” which, 
however, we cannot now make nse of. 

StantEy.—If you withdraw £50 from your £200 in the 
Post Office Savings’ Bank the interest will recommence 
on the remaining £150, and would continue until principal 
and interest again amounted to £200, when interest would 
again cease. No one is allowed io have more than £150 
principal in a post-office bank, nor more than £200 princi- 
pal and interest. See books of rules. The Bank of Eng- 
and would not take your deposit, and even if it did it 
wonk give no interest. 

Auicr.—There really is no efficient receipt for keeping 
the hair in curl during damp weather. Numbers of pre- 
parations are advertised for the purpose, but they cannot 
be relied upon. 

Tait.—Since you have asked our advice so frankly we 
must, with equal candour, tell you that we think, you 
would be very imprudent to marry just at present, in your 
circumstances. If the young lady be deserving of such a 
love as yours seems to be she will agree to wait the two 
years before the alliance can prudently take place. 

M.D.—Why not frankly tell the young lady of your 
love for her, and ask her to await an improvement of 
your affairs before she engages herself to another? That 
would be the most manly course to pursue. 

Besstr.—You have no right to act towards a man so as 
to make him believe that you love him, unless he has told 
you he loves you. “ Actions speak louder than words,” 
it is said; but in this case words as well as actions are 
necessary. 

Janes F.—If a gentleman and lady exchange portraits 
it certainly must be regarded as a significant incident; 
but if no positive engagement has been entered into, no 
proposal made, and no question of marriage propounded, 
there could be no action brought for “ breach of promise.’’ 
We may observe that it would be very foolish for two 
persons to exchange portraits when no serious meaning 
was attached to the incident, and the young lady, in such 
a case, would be guilty of great indiscretion and impru- 
dence. She ought only to accept the portrait of the gen- 
tleman when formally engaged to him. 

. R. R.—It is always the place of the person giving 
offence to make the first movement towards reconciliation. 
If a gentleman should call upon a young lady living in a 
house where there are others he should simply ask for the 
one he desires to see, and it would be foolish in the others 
to take offence. 

Maraaret D.—Tell your father or mother or both of 
them, just what you have told us, and let them decide 
how you should act in regard to the matter. No young 
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Home Darxina, twenty-one, would like to co: nd 
with a young man. Respondent must be twenty-four, 
tall, dark. 

Eminie, twenty-one, tall, dark hair and eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about the 
same age, fond of home. 

Senina, Marie, and Exiza wish to correspond with 
three young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Selina is twenty. Marie is seventeen, brown hair, good- | 
looking. Eliza is sixteen, handsome. Respondents must 
~ about twenty-three, tall, fond of home, good-looking, 
oving. 

Now DE Prume, twenty-five, medium height, fair, 
of a loving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
young lady. 

Brirra and KaTHLeEn, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemer. Britta is domesticated, | 
fond of home and children. Kathleen is domesticated, 
good-looking. 

Wits and Harry, two seamen in the Ro Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ies about 
nineteen. . Willie is twenty, medium height, dark hair, 
ered eyes. Harry is twenty-three, hazel eyes, medium 

eight. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


My darling is as beautiful 
As any maid you'll find, 

And seems transparent, yet at times 
I cannot read her mind. 

She often makes a fool of me, 
Who study to be wise, 

By saying one thing with her tongue, 
Another with her eyes. 


She’ll cry, “ Dear John, tis getting late, 
The lights are out below!” 
Then, when I rise to take my hat, 
Soft murmur, *‘ Must you go ?”’ 
And when I take her little hand 
So dimpled and so white, 
She often finds some task to do 
That occupies it quite. 


She, like a tyrant, grudges me 
One little grain of bliss, 

And makes me trudge a flinty road 
To gain a single kiss. 

But yet she cries when I’m away, 
And sends me dainty notes, 

And Moore’s divinest paragraphs 
In girlish rapture quotes. 


Whene’r I chance to smile upon 
Some other pretty maid, 

She looks unutterable things, 
And all her roses fade. 

And then, to keep the balance right 
The while her blue eyes gleam, 

She whispers of some noble lad 
Who figured in her dream. 

They tell me, though she answers “ yes,” 
When she should answer “‘ no,” 

And “‘no,’’ when she should answer “ yes,” 
That lassies all do so. 

That when the wedding-bells shall ring, 
And she walk out a bride, 

My love will be like any lamb— 


On this, pray, who'll decide ? M. A. K, 


Mary, twenty-four, medium height, fair, would like to 
zorrespond with a dark young gentleman about twenty- 
eight. 
REVILO, eighteen, would like to correspond with a 
young lady with a view to matrimony. 
Rose and Loo, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Rose is nineteen, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes. 
Loo > twenty, tall, brown hair, dark. Both are domesti- 
cated. 
Grace and Prupencr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Grace is twenty, tall, 
dark. Prudence is eighteen, fair. Respondent must be 
between twenty-one and twenty-five. 
Tom and Ros, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Tom is oe f tall, light brown 
hair and eyes, fair, fond of home. Rob is twenty-two, 
medium height, dark, brown hair and eyes, thoroughly 
domesticated. 
Mrriam and Apa wish to correspond with two young 
men. Miriam is seventeen, medium height, dark eyes, 
oesteep- Ada is sixteen, fair, of a loving disposi- 
ion. 
Cora, twenty-five, dark hair and eyes, medium height. 





lady should ever ee her — anything apper- 
ppiness, or honour, 


taining to her peace, 







and? : 


fons man about thirty, fair, good-looking, and fond of 
ome. 

W. E. C., twenty-five, tall, dark, ofa loving disposition. 
wishes to correspond with a young gentleman with a view 
4 sumeimeny. Respondent must be fond of home and 
ehildren. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Frep is responded to by—Primrose, seventeen, medium 
er brown hair, blue eyes, and of a loving disposi- 
on. 
» Nev by—Violet, eighteen, medium height, fond of 
ome, 
Harry H. by—Ivy C., twenty, dark. 


FRED M. by—Annie O., nineteen, fair. 

Eminy by—Ted, eighteen, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition. , 

Ivy by—Harry, nineteen. 


Mynrt.e by—Ted, eighteen, tall. ss 

Emity by—A. T., eighteen, good-looking, fond of music 
and dancing. - 

AnntE by—F. S., twenty, dark hair and eyes, good-look- 
ing. fond of home and children, 

ARTHA by—Tom H. , 

R. W. by—Emma B. 

JosEruine W. by—D. H. M., fair, hazel eyes, good- 
looking: 

R. W. by—Sweet Hearty, tall, fair. 

Lonety Anniz by—Gatling Gun. 

Maria by—John. 

Atrrep H. by—Manud, medium height, dark, fond of 
music. 

Harry by—Ethel, eighteen, tall, fair, good-looking, 
fond of music. 

F. M. by—Lilian 8., medium height, fair, and fond of 
music. 

Mary by—Telescope, a signalman in the Royal Navy, 
nineteen, light hair, blue eyes. 

TED by—Olive, medium height, thoroughly domesti- 


cated. 
= C. by—E. C., twenty-three, medium height, brown 
ir 


Datsy by—I. O. G. T., dark. 

fs no gaa by—Harry F., twenty-three, of a loving dis- 
position. 

J ay by—Bertha A., eighteen, medium height, brown 

ir, fair. 

H.S. O. by—P. P., eighteen, medium height, brown 
hair, blue eyes. 

M. N. O. by—C. M., twenty-one, tall, dark hair, blue 
eyes. 
C. U.S. O. by—C. C., aineteen, medium height, light 
hair, blue eyes. 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts,.and Volumes of THE 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Kight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirz and Fasnion, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

acorn JournaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 





*,* Now Ready, Vol, XXIX. of Toe Lonpon Reapsz, 
Price 4s. 64. 


Also the Titte and InpeEx to Vol. XXIX., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 178 (Dec.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 
Post Free, Eightpence. 





NOW READY, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
(Parts 178, 179), containing EXTRA CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, with complete Stories, [Mlustrated. Price 
One Shilling, by post One Shilling and Fourpence. 





N.B.—Corr 
the Editor of 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mann- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 


dents must Address their Letters to 
HE LONDON Reader, 334, Strand, W.C. 
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{HE «GHOSTLY GUEST. 


presented a right merry English picture 

on the night our story opens. 
It is Christmas Eve, and up the wide chimney 
a huge wood fire roars with a pleasant, crackling 
sound, casting a thousand reflections upon the 
long line of family portraits of Royalances 
which hung upon the curiously-carved oaken 
walls, upon the suits of armour and weapons, 
trophies alike of the battlefield and the chase, 
upon the crisp, dark-green shining holly, with 
its wealth of red berries and other Christmas 
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liage with which the chamber was decorated. 

Seated around a table plentifully spread with 
are good things of this life, were five comely- 
looking young fellows, each rapidly entering 
| into man’s estate. 
| __All good men and true. To the right is seated 
| Philip Hastings, who has just accepted an ap- 
|pointment as Lieutenant on board his uncle’s 
schooner, the “ Dover Castle.” 

Next to him is Bob Jackson, the wit, or butt 
of the party; a youth with a merry twinkle of 
the eye, a habit of wearing his hair and hat at 
extreme angles, and a strong predilection for 
private theatricals, and who, after five long 
years of persistent application, of hope and dis- 
appointment, had at last succeeded’ in securing 
an engagement. as second low geomeadian in a 
third-rate provincial 4heatre.. 
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To the left is seated Alfred Cation, 
of Saxon extraction, with a mass of 
curls, large, ingenious blu 
liciously fresh complexion, a rover at 
was about to try his fortune in 
World. 

By his side sits Hugh Dyson, 
appearance is decidedly aristox 
humble parentage, and who ha 
gagement as junior clerk to a ¢ 
the vicinity of Cannon Street , 

And lastly, but by no means least, was seated 
at the head of the board Edgar Hinston. 

Edgar Hinston was the foster-brother of the 
last Earl of Royalance, and custodian of Royal- 
lance Tower, a crumbling old ruin, but which 
had proved of great service to the above-men- 
tioned family during the turbulent reign of the 
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hapless Charles the First, and which was asso- 
ciated with a host of historical incidents and 
ghostly legends, and as a natural consequence 
said to be haunted. 

It was owing perhaps to the latter report, or 
to the dilapidated condition of the building, 
that the yonng earl remained so long on the 
Continent. 

It was seldom, indeed, that he visited his an- 
cestral property, and when he did his stay was of 
short duration. 

In the Hall of Statués, or armoury, the por- 
tion of the tower known as the “ Ghost’s 
Haunt,” and where dark, ensanguined stains 
spotted the oaken floor, stood a large, iron- 
bound chest, which the young earl informed 
Edgar, contained documents of great importance, 
and which he conjured his foster-brother to 
guard with solicitous and untiring care. 

He said, as he gave him the keys of the 
treasure-chest : 

“There is no one in the whole wide world I 
would intrust these to but you, Edgar, for I 
know you would part with life sooner than with 
these.” 

That great affection existed between the young 
earl and his foster-brother there was little 
doubt, and on his every visit to the old tower the 
@arl repeated his caution to Edgar concerning 
the treasure-chest. 

The occupants of the Tower consisted of Edgar 

ton, Dame Faith, a hale, benevolent fea- 
tured old lady entering upon her eightieth year, 
@nd who had been nurse to the Royalances since 
her girlhood, and Jane Hinston, Edgavr’s 
Mother, a dark, handsome woman, apparently 
not more than thirty years of age, with the grace 
and bearing of a duchess. Mysterious in her 
movements, mysterious in expression, and a 
mystery to all who had seen her. 

She bore but little resemblance to her son 
Magar, and her demeanour towards him was 
@uch as to repel all the fond love he so longed to 
offer her. 

It had been the custom of Edgar to entertain 
his young companions at the old Castle on 
Christmastide for some time past, and a right 
jovial affair it had always proved. 

On the night in question they are again as- 
sembled together—assembled to'wish each other 
al farewell—farewell for ever, perhaps. The 
time now come when each of them should 
choose his ‘path in life, and this snowy Christmas 
Eve they had fixed for the leave-taking. 

Supper having been heartily partaken of, old 
memories of the past revived, songssung, jokes 
éracked, and stories told, and while each Heart 
is beating high with love and friendship for its 
fe¥low, and the hot ruby wine is freely circulated, 
Edgar rises, glass in hand: 

* Dear old chums,” he commences, With ‘a 
moistening of the eye, and just a shade'of ‘Sadl- 
ness in his voice, “ our boyhood’s game is played 
out—it is over, and now the sterner duties of 
life compel us to think of the future. In so 
doiig itis necessary for us to part fora time, 
for five years, as we previously arranged, so that 
each of us may have an opportunity of making 
some progress in whatever calling or profes- 
sion we may choose, and of relating his adven- 
tures on his return to this old hall on this very 
night five years hence. Is it agreed on?” 

"as is, it is,” was the assenting reply of them 
all. 


“°Tis well,” continued Edgar, “and I promise 
that whatever betides a hearty welcome shall 
await you all. I will order it from this very 
night, and now as we have been true to each 
other at the school, in forest, on the river, on 
the mountain’s top, in many a pleasant game, 
or joke, or perilous adventure, so let us remain 
true to each other till death. Aye, and if 
through foul play any of us should meet with 
an untimely end, let us swear to avenge his 
death.” 

All swore most sacredly to the oath proposed. 

It was a solemn, impressive picture. Edgar 
and his four companions standing erect, gazing 
up towards the banner-hung roof, their hands 


extended high above their heads, calling upon 
Heaven to witness the vow—the back-ground 
formed by the large wvlioned window, through 


‘next, however, it is changed to'‘one'6f joy'as‘he 





which could be seen the wind-driven snowstorm. 

All for a moment was as still as the grave, 
when suddenly there was a clattering sound and 
a deafening crash, as though the very roof had 
fallen in, followed by the almost human-like 
shrieking of the wind. 

All started, and on Edgar turning he noticed 
that a large shield lay at his feet, bearing = 
it the arms of the Royalances, and which had 
hung upon the walls for centuries undisturbed. 

“Tf I were superstitious,’ said Edgar, “I 
should consider that an evil omen, for there is a 
legend connected with this place which says, 
‘that on the occasion of the falling of any arms 
of the Royalances it isa certain’sign of the death 
of one of its members. The event may not take 
place fora year or two, but it will not extend 
over four, and it will be on a Christmas Eve.’” 

«And there is an old saying,” said Philip 
Hastings, “ that if the Christmas party consists 
of an odd number one of them will cease to exist 
by the time the next Christmas meeting comes.” 

Intuitively each within his own secret 
heart wondered who the doomed one would be, 
with feelings amounting almost to superstitious 
awe. 

Having waited until the merry bells ushered 
in Christmas, our young adveriturers bade each 
other an affectionate farewell, expressing a 
fervent hope that they all would meet again, at 
the time appointed, and went out into the blind- 
ing snowstorm, each taking a different direc- 
tion. 


* 

Four Christmas Eves have since we 
last visited Royalance Tower, and the “fifth has 
come. F ; 

The Banquetting Hall appears just the same 
as it did five years ago, save that ‘the whole of 
the characters in our story are’absent. 

Within the fire roars up the Wide #himney. 
The snow.is falling thick’and fast withont, and, 
on the festive board five ~— are laid, and 
around it five seats ate-p! But not'a living 
being is to be seen. 

The turret bell tolls'the hour of eight, when 
suddenly the hall door is thrown open, anda 
broad-chested, fair haired, bronzed-faced man 
enters the apartment, It is Philip Hastings, 
but very different fromthe comely youth of five 
years ago. He has lost aprecious limb, and has 
to walk by the aid of a Stick. 

He glances furtively around the chamber, and 
a half suppressed sigh escapes him ashe takes 
his old accustomed spot. 

Soon after Hugh Dyson, ‘tall, straight and 
Bearded. He, like Hastings, ‘casts ‘tn anxious 
and inquiring glance towards the empty chairat 
‘the head of the board, and a ‘troubled expression 
overshadows his manly face for a moment ; ‘the 


wirmly greets his old companion. 

Then Alfred Cation enters, wearing ‘the 
habiliment of'a lieutenant 6f 'the navy, followed 
by Job Jackson, who looks ‘awfully seedy ‘and: 
down on'his Tuck. : ; 

They alse dart a qtidk lookin the direction '¢f. 
the chair—a mingled'glance’6f ‘hope and fear—a! 
fear, alas, only too well founded. } 

The greeting between the’four friends was'so 
genial, so affectionate and touching as to bring 
tears into old nurse Faith’s eyes, who had entered. 
the room unseen by our travellers. 

She fexplained to them that Edgar, her pet- 
boy as she called him, desired her, a year ago 
that very day, to have the Banquetting Hall 
ready to receive his guests on the fifth anniver- 
sary of their parting, and if he should be absent 
to expect him even at the last stroke of mid- 
night. 

He had left the Castle that very day twelve- 
months ago, and neither he nor his mother had 
been heard of since, but he promised that what- 
ever might befall him, he would be here this 
eventful night. 

Somewhat relieved by this last piece of in- 
formation, the four friends drank to each other 
and to the speedy return of the absent one, re- 
solving to fill up the interim by relating their 
adventures. 

Being called upor, Philip Hastings was the 


“In answer to your many kind and repeated 
inquiries,” he said, “I will tell you the story 
of 


HOW I LOST MY LEG. 


«After trying my hand at a score or more of 
trades and professions I at length found myself 
felling timber in a Canadian forést, not a very 
artistic calling, I will admit, »ut one which was 
well paid for, and on the strength of which I got 
married, yes, married to a sweet, pretty blue- 
eyed, golden-haired lassie, with a complexion like 
the opening rose, and the form and disposition 
of an angel. 

«She was a ‘well-to-do farmer’s daughtér, who 
greatly objected to the match, re poe she 
ought to have done better; but my dear little 
wife happened to think otherwise, and continues 
to think so upto the present time, and but for 
her I should not now be among you. 

“T had been at the timber-felling business 
over two years, and it was on this very day, 
twelvemonths ago, that I was hard at work in 
the forest slitting up the trunk ofa hugepine 
which I had — and which lay full length 
upon the grouni 

“It was growing somewhat dark, and the 
snow began to fall slightly, and I determined 
that when I. had completely divided the pine 
trunk I ‘would start for home, a distance of 
some five 6r six hundred yards. 

“You ‘aust understand, chums, that in slit- 
ting a felled tree you make an ‘incision with 
your‘axe a few feet deep, then drive‘aigoodly 
sized’ e into it which causes the crack to 
widen to extent ‘considerably, saving the 
woodman e-great deil of labour; you'then re- 
move the*wedge to the narrow part, amd hack 
‘away with ‘your axe, and so continue 6h until 
the toes yh in twain. ely Becly 

“Well, I was using my “axe prétty ’ 
«making the silent forest re-echo with its ring- 
ing sound at every stroke; left was 
buried in the gap of the p tree, 
a habit we woodmen had for the'eonvenience of 
pursuing our labour, as most of the trunks were 
too broad to straddle. 

« When suddenly ‘agoft, = eeecest 
light appeared among'the dark fir trees, and on 
looking up from my Work I became ‘rooted to 
the spot with terror, for T*#aw a sight thiat has 
haunted me day and night’ever since : it was the 
ghostly form of—éfonewhom we all dearly love, 
and——” 

«Then you sw it?” ‘exclaimed the other three 
in acéénts of terror. 

*T did,” was Philip’s significatit reply. 


**What time was’it?” inquired Dyson. 
“Five o'clock,” Philip; “T had 
looked at my watch only a few’ be- 


fore.” 

«T knew it, I feared it,’ were the solettin ex- 
clamations of the anxious interrogators. 

“A ghastly wound ‘extended across the top 
ipart ofj his forchead,” ‘continued Philip, “and 


| an his right hand he grasped a pistol. 1 maie a 


‘movement about to speak to it when it 
vanished. : 
“ Then followels senna like'the report ofa can- 


non. I had actitentally ‘knoeked ‘the wedge out 
of the'tree, and with ‘a loud ‘bang it en 
my leg like a vice, crushing bone and into 
a shapeless mass. 

“The intense, the exquisite agony IT ‘@ndured 
no mortal tongue can tell, no human pen de- 
scribe; in an instant the hot blood rushed to my 
head, and my burning brain seemed swelling to 
bursting. 

“The terrible pain was so unendurable that I 
felt each moment as if I should go mad. 

“Darkness was fast closing around me, and 
the snow was coming ona perfect hurricane, and 
in the distance I could hear the savage howls of 
the hungry wolves eager to tear me to pieces. 

«My torture became so great that I resolved 
to slay myself with my own hands, and so put 
an end to my awful sufferings. 

“Then I thought of my young wife and my 
babe at home, and of ‘the selfish and unpardom 
able sin I was about to commit. : 

‘No,’ I said, mentally, ‘I must'live for their 
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« By a superhumaneffort [raised my axe high 
in the air and severed my leg at one blow close 
to the tree—thus released, I reeled, fell heavily 
upon the earth, and became insensible, but only 
for a moment though; the next instant I was 
dragging myself along upon my hands and 
knee, a terribly slow and extremely painful 
operation in my maimed condition. I shcuted 
aloud for help as I toiled on, staining the .snow- 
covered ground with my life’s blood at every 
move I-made. 

« Bythis time darkness was upon me; the snow 
fell in large flakes, and the wolves, who had 
scented my blood, were incréasing in numbers 
every moment, and were fast gaining upon 
me. 

“TI had now little hope of escaping their 
bloodthirsty fangs, and I murmured a “ Heaven 
spare me,’ as I felt the foremost monster’s hot 
breath fan my cheek, when suddenly a streak of 
fire flashed before my eyes, followed by a stun- 
ning report and a howl of mortal agony. Then 
the old feeling of faintness seized me and I knew 
no more. 

«When consciousness returned I found myself 
lying in bed in my own log-hut, with my wife 
seated by my side. 

She told me that I had had a fever—that I 
had been given up hy the doctor, and that Thad 
been ill nearly six months. 

“You can guess my astonishment when I 
heard all this, and further when I learned that 
it was my own dear wife who had heard my cries 
for help, and it was her own blessed hand that 
fired the shot which saved me. 

“In course of time my leg got so far well that 
when I was able to stand, I resolved to return to 
the old country never to leave it more, and here 
I am, and here I hope to remain. 

* Such is my story, gentlemen.” 

Having drank the health of Philip’s brave 
wife, and expressed ‘their deep sympathy for 
Philip’s misfortune, Hugh Dyson was called upon 
to relate his adventures. 

He replied as follows: 

“Respecting myself I have little to tell, my 
career during the past five years has been an un- 
adventurous one. 

“Of course you all knowI was engaged:as 
junior clerk to Mr. George Chudleigh, of the firm 
of Chudleigh & Co., Friday Street, City. Well, 
what I am about to relate concerns the senior 
clerk of the above establishment, and whose 
story will form the prologue to my present good 
fortune. Iwill call it: 


MY FELLOW CLERK. 


“His name was Gregory Grubb, an extra- 
ordinary individual, whom I shall describe in 
full in the proper place; suffice to say for the 
present is that he was particularly shabby, reti- 
cent, and petty, and there was a something 
about him which I cannot wholly explain, but 
which was very repugnant and distasteful to 
me. 

“We had sat side by side for nearly four 
years,and yet I knewno more of his real 
character than I did on the first day I entered 
the office. 

“ Mr. Chudleigh had been on the Continent 
some three or four months on important business 
and it was during his absence that I noticed a 
marked change in Gregory Grubb. 

“He came later of a morning and left the 
office earlier of an evening, and often went out 
during business hours without any apparent 
reason, and when he returned he brought with 
him a strong odour of bad brandy. 

“ Each day, too, he became more morose and 
testy. His face became haggard and pale, and 
his eye wore a restless, hunted expression. 

It-was the early part of last Christmas Eve, 
and the governor, who had just returned from 
Holland, wrote to say he would be at the office 
that day. 

“ Strange, I thought, past two o’clock and yet 
he does not return, and Gregory too was away 
from the office. I was wondering what it could 
all mean, when Gregory Grubb came rushing 
into the office, looking more pale, more haggard 
and hunted than I had ever seen him before. 
It was not very difficult to detect that he was 





terribly agitated, for he shook and trembled at | self to the impersonator of Mrs. Brown. And 


every sound—trembled so violently that when- 
ever he tried to write he covered the pages of 
the ledger with blots. 

«It was near closing time and the gas burnt 
dim and blue in the yellow evening fog, and I 
had given up conjecturing as to the possible and 
.probable cause of the governor’s detention. 

Theclock commenced to strike the hour of five, 
when suddenly I started to my feet upon hear- 
ing Gregory shriek out in a hoarse, unearthly 
voice: 

«See! see! he has come for me—come to 
drag me to the scaffold—drive him away—drive 
him away in pity’s sake, or I shall go mad—mad,’ 
and he fell upon his knees cowering at my feet, 
shrinking with terror, and trying to shut out the 
fearful sight by covering his eyes with his 
hands. 

“The cause of his terror I never knew to this 
day, but what I saw froze my very blood within 
my veins and made my heart sicken with dread: 
it was the spirit of—but I see by your looks you 
anticipate me, that you read my very soul. 
Recovering somewhat from the shock the 
apparition had caused me, I was compelled, in 
spite of myself, to listen to the horrifying state- 
ment made by my fellow clerk, and this is what 
he confessed, only I shall tell the story in my 
own way. 

“The ‘Dog and Duck’ was a low, waterside 
beerhouse, the resort of all classes, looked upon 
with an eye of suspicion by the blue-coated 
members of the law, for it was rumoured that 
the sale of malt liquors was not the only occupa- 
tion of the landlord, Sam Swindle, who, being a 
retired bookmaker, bore not the brightest of 
reputations, and the police were only waiting 
their opportunity to bring a charge against him, 
for they had heard queer stories about the place. 
But the secret manner in which all matters were 
arranged, and the fox-like cunning of its crafty 
proprietor, had baffled all their attempts to 
effect an entrance to the upper or lower mys- 
teries of the place in spite of their many dis- 
guises and schemes. 

“‘The room above the bar was a large, oblong 
apartment, the windows of which (to prevent 
the possibility of a ray of light entering the 
room) were darkened by'the heavy closed shutters, 
and fastened by ‘stout iron bars,and the door 
was kept by a man who inquired of every new 
comer certain questions which, if he failed to 
answer correctly, the little pigeon-hole was 
closed, and he was not admitted. 

“A large screen was also placed before the 
door, and gathered round a table were a dozen 
men or more, watching intently the play of two 
persons, and as one of them figures prominently 
in my story he requires a little attention. 

«The youngest—who has not seen him who 
ever had occasion to pass down Chancery Lane 
between nine and tenin the morning ?—though 
over twenty years of age, the creature can’t be 
called a man, it would be defamation of that 
most noble title. 

“A lawyer’s clerk by profession, his name 
Gregory Grubb, his portraiture, a sleek, dirty 
white face, always shining like a bladder of lard 
in the sun, out of which a pair of small 
sanctified eyes were raised ever upwards ; his 
hair was the most lank, the most modest and 
humble that ever was; his sparrow-tailed coat 
three sizes too small for him, was like the rest of 
his attire, of a grey, brownish black, and had re- 
mained faithful to him since the day he cast off 
the parochial garments, when his employer 
selected him from the charity school as an office 
drudge, in which capacity, through cringing, 
cunning and affected affection for his master he 
had remained ever since. 

“ He seemed to glide, 4 la waiter, rather than 
walk, and so silent was his footfall that when he 
came upon you it wasas though he had suddenly 
risen from out of the earth. 

« He spoke ina bland, self-denying, methodist 
drawl, and writhed and twisted about to give it 
expression, whieh instinctively gave you a 
shuddery sort of feeling suggestive of being 
folded in the coils of a snake. 

“He always carried a large green cotton 





umbrella that would have been a fortune in it- 





he wore his rusty satin stock right up to hisears. 
His opponent was the then well known irre- 
trievable gambler named Robert Stonecliffe. 

“The play between these two worthies, which 
was of the most common order, was atits heieht, 
the stakes were heavy, and all were looking on 
deeply absorbed in the game. 

«« Twenty,’ cried Gregory, eagerly, after rais- 
ing the dice-box. 

“ His opponent took the box, rattled the dice, 
and threw. 

«« Twenty-five,’ was the triumphant exclama- 
tion. 

“ Gregory, with nervously twitching fingers, 
pushed a flimsy note towards Stoneclitfe. 

««« Double or quits,’ remarked the victor. 

«Done ! ejaculated the impoverished. 

«The money was staked, a rattle, a throw. 

All bent eagerly forward, gazing in breathless 
silence. 

“ The box is raised by the clerk. 

««Ten,’ exclaimed a dozen voices. 

“Gregory bit his lips until they bled, and 
with trembling fingers unknowingly pulled a 
button off his coat in his excitement. 

His opponent now took the box—a rattle, a 
throw, a moment of breathless suspense. The 
box is raised. 

««« Seventeen !’ repeated the assemblage. 

««Ruined! was the gasping shriek of Gre- 
gory, as striking his forehead with his open 
palm, he sank helplessly into a seat, crying : “ I 
am lost! ruined ? and he flung his guilty head 
upon the table, hiding it between his hands. 

« While the successful gamester pocketed with 
professional indifference the seeds of his oppo- 
nent’s ruin. 

“It was Gregory’s last sovereign—th® last of 
five hundred pounds he had stolen from his 
master, and the maddening thought caused thé 
guilty clerk to groan inagony, and to bewail his 
illfortune in a most despicable manner to the 
intense disgust of all present. 

“Suddenly an idea struck him. He would 
borrow some money from the man who had won 
so much from him at various times, and so great 
was his passion for play that he started up and 
was about to make the application, when his 
office drudge entered and handed him a letter. 
At first glance he could see it was from his em- 
ployer. With fear-stricken face he staggered 
from the place and sought his own room. 

“Opening the letter with shaking hands he 
read the contents. It informed him that his 
employer, Mr. Chudleigh, who had been absent 
some months on the Continent, would be at the 
office at an early hour in the morning, as he in- 
tended taking stock. 

“ The letter fell from the unhappy wretch’s 
hand, and with a groan of anguish he sunk upon 
the bed. The news came upon him like a 
thunderbolt. 

“In his master’s absence his guilty passion 
for play had taken such a firm hold of his wind 
that his employer was almost forgotten, and 
now at the news of his return, the immediate 
danger of his position burst fully upon him. 

“Ruin and disgrace stared him in the face. 
He knew that in the stock-taking his guilt 
would be discovered, and now he bitterly cursed 
the folly that led him to such a crime. 

“He stamped and swore, and cried like an 
infant in a frenzy of rage and fear, and drank 
glass after glass of raw brandy to drive away th« 
maddening thoughts that crowded upon his 
brain, but in vaia. 

“ He tried to sleep, but his mind was too busy 
with the horrors that were to come, and he 
tossed restlessly from side to side upon his bed, 
to seek unconsciousness, if only for a few brief 
moments, but failed. 

**« Oh, that I could stay the hand of time,’ he 
cried, despairingly. ‘I would fly, but that it’s 
too late, and is now impossible to escape tlie 
vigilance of the law.’ 

** Again and again he cursed his stupidity and 
folly, and swore, and cried, and prayed by turns 
—prayed that the morn would never come, until 
exhausted nature gave way and he sunk into a 
troubled sleep. 

* * * * * 
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“But notwithstanding all his prayers the | see you after so long an absence, that I could | tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death, 
treaded morning Cid arrive although, it might | not sleep, and having a few hours on my hands, | and on the scaffold he expiated his crime! 


have remained night as far as light was con- 
cerned, for a thick yellow fog shrouded the earth 
through which a drizzling rain fell, penetrating 
the thickest of clothing, drenching the wearer to 
the skin. 

“It was the day preceding Christmas. The 
wretched clerk had been pacing up and down his 
room for hovrs endeavouring to fix his intentions, 
but to no purpose. 

“At length, driven nigh distracted by the 
train of horrors that came rishing upon his 
aching brain at the thought of thediscovery of his 
cuilt, he, after a severe mental struggle, resolved 
to go forth, meet his employer and throw himself 
at his feet, confess the theft, with the excuse that 
he had used the proceeds for a laudable purpose, 
and trust to his forgiveness. 

“With this resolve he set out on his journey. 
‘The fog had somewhat cleared off, and making his 
way to St. Paul’s Pier, took his ticket and im- 
patiently strode to and fro up and down the old 
wooden picr awaiting the arrival of the steam- 
boat. 

“ Being unusually early he was the only per- 
con present. 

“*Suddenly he stopped in his walk and gazed 
at the turbid river that flowed sluggishly past ; 
he became wrapped in a deep reverie, uncon- 
sciously biting the nails off his nervously twitch- 
ing fingers which played with his quivering 
mouth. 

“At length he gave utterance to his thoughts 
aloud : 

««* Curse the Dog and Duck. I would thatthe 
lightning’s flash had struck me ere I found my 
way to its threshold. Ill-luck has pursued me 
ever since I set my foot in the cursed den.’ 

“ He paused a moment and gazed fixedly out 
on the river, then sighing deeply, resumed : 

« «Suppose after all he should not forgive me ? 
what then remains? the hulks for life. Oh! I 
shall go mad,’ he cried, in a burst of mental 
sugnish, striding up and down the pier rapidly. 

«After a few more turns he again gazed in- 
tently at the water. 

««* Why shouldn’t I? he mused, the Evil One 
within him gaining ground every moment, ‘why 
not? ’Tis buta plunge, a struggle and all is 
over. Where then the wrath of my employer— 
where the boasted power of the law. I could 
defy all there,’ pointing at the water, ‘ all, and 
seek oblivion—rest. Ay, and I wil, too.’ 

“He made a quick movement to plunge in, 
but the next instant the spell was broken, and 
he started back awe-stricken at what he was 
about todo. Badas it was he loved life too 
dearly to be his own executioner, and moreover 
was too much of a coward to commit suicide. 

At this juncture the steamer appeared, and in 
2 few moments was steered alongside. 

« Gregory went aboard, and the vessel started 
on its course. 

“In due time it reached Hammersmith Bridge, 
where it stopped. Gyregory landed and turned 
down a lane leading to his employer's residence, 
a pretty little villa on the banks of the 
river. 

“With beating heart, a cold perspiration 

tarting from every pore, and trembling in every 
imb, Gregory slowly approached the house, on 
the point of turning back at least a dozen times, 
and justas he was about to mount the steps 
Mr. Chudleigh made his appearance at the open 
door. 

« The sudden sight of his master took away 
AGregory’s breath. 

“ He staggered and almost fell upon the gravel 
‘path. 

“One moment he felt as if on fire, the next he 
was shivering with cold. 

«* Good morning, sir,’ he stammered out, tak- 
ing off his limp hat with both hands, and hiding 
his confused and guilty face. 

« «Good morning, Grubb,’ returned the gen- 
¢leman in a tone of surprise. 

“When he had descended the: steps he 

sae 


««« What brings you here.’ 
«+» Excuse the liberty I have taken, sir, but I 


I took the liberty to come and meet you, sir,’ he 
returned, in a bland, humble tone, putting on 
his hat with the same care as he had taken it 
off. 

««Tt’s no liberty, Grubb,’ said his master, 
appreciatingly, deceived by Gregory’s dog-like 
attachment. ‘It’s no liberty. I am glad to see 
you have not forgotten me, and now about busi- 
ness,’ asked his employer, as Gregory trudged 
along beside him. 

“ Gregory entered into a long account of their 
gains and losses, which we shall not give, fearing 
it would be anything but interesting to the 
reader. 

On their way to the pier Gregory was on the 
point of confessing his guilt a dozen times, but 
could not muster up his courage enough to do 
80. 

“ Reaching the pier, the tickets were procured 
by Gregory, and a steamer called the‘ Venture’ 
being about to start, Mr. Chudleigh stepped 
on board, followed by his wretched clerk and a 
string of passengers. 

“The ‘Venture’ had passed several bridges 
when the fog came on as suddenly as it had 
cleared off and the rain came pelting down a 
hurricane. 

“ Most of the passengers rushed below to seek 
shelter from the storm. 

The only two persons who remained on deck 
besides the boy and the man at the wheel were 
Mr. Chudleigh and the shrinking Gregory, who 
not wishing their business matters to be over- 
heard remained on board, sheltered under the 
capacious dome of Gregory’s inseparable. 

Mr. Chudleigh was seated on the ‘taffrail at 
the fore part of the vessel. 

“The fog, the distance, and the huge um- 
brella prevented both the boy and the man at 
the wheel from seeing whether one or two per- 
sons were under it. 

‘During Mr. Chudleigh’s business inquiries 
the wretched clerk, who constantly evaded his 
master’s gaze, had the words of his confession 
on his lips again and again, but each time they 
were checked by the piercing glances of his em- 
ployer, who regarded Gregory curiously when- 
ever the latter essayed to speak. 

«‘The steamer was nearing Blackfriars Bridge, 
the last bridge but one from their landing-place, 
when anew thought took possession of Gregory’s 
mind. 

The Evil One, who had prompted him at the 
water’s edge, was now at his side whispering in 
his willing ear. 

“The nearer they approach the bridge the 
nearer it broueht them to their destination, and 
the sooner his crime would be discovered. 
These thoughts attacked him at every turn ; his 
mental sufferings were dreadful. 

“«Now,’ murmured the despairing wretch ; 
‘now or never.’ 

«The steamer was fast entering the shadow of 
the bridge, the tall funnel was lowered to allow 
the vessel to pass under, and the noise caused 
by the steam against the roof of the arch 
drowned the sudden splash that followed 
when the ‘ Venture’ emerged from the bridge. 
One figure only stood where a moment before 
stood two, and that figure was Gregory Grubbs, 
Satan’s Own, who rushed down the companion 
ladder into the cabin as though pursued by a 
thousand spectres, with the cry of the drowning 
man ringing in his ears. 


* * * * * * * 


«Youcannow perhaps understand why Gregory 
Grubb came so late to the office on the day in 
question, and the reason of his excessive excite- 
nent, his sudden outburst at the hour of five, 
and his subsequent confession of his henious 
crime was doubtlessly brought about by the sud- 
den apparition of his victim. 

“The body of the murdered man was found 
three days after near Greenwich, when the tide 
was out, between two barges, half buried in th 
deep mud. . 

“On his own accusation Gregory Grubb was 





“was so glad to hear from you, and so anxious to | 





charged with the mazder of his employer, 


“The whole business of the firm now devolved 
itself upon my unfortunate head, and Gregory’: 
extensive defalcations were soon discovered. 

«The Co. of the firm were so highly pleased 
with my business qualifications that I was 
forthwith raised to the post of senior clerk. 

“ Mr. Chudleigh had left a widow and an only 
daughter to mourn his loss, the latter aloveable, 
gentle creature of some eighteen or nineteen 
summers. 

« And the nature of the business I was’ fre- 
quently engaged upon often brought us in close 
proximity. 

«It was during those moments that I learned 
to love this beautiful girl—to love her with my 
whole soul, and to my surprise and delight I dis- 
covered that she returned my affection. 

“The name of the firm is soon to be altered, 
for Miss Blanche Chudleigh has promised to be- 
— Mrs. Alfred Dyson on next New Year's 

ay. 
“That is all I have to tell, gentlemen, and 
enough to, I hope,” concluded Dyson, with a 
pleasant smile. 

“Now, Bob, it’s your turn,” said Alfred 
Cation. 

“T’ve had my turn, thank you,” replied Bob 
Jackson, dryly. ‘Atleast I hope so, for I’ve 
had a pretty good spell of bad luck. You all 
remember I was engaged to appear at the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, I suppose?” 

“ Well, and how did you go down ?” inquired 
his companions. 

«Immense !”” returned Bob; in fact I’ve been 
going down ever. I'll tell you how it was. I 
had just began to push myself into the good 
graces of the audience, when one unlucky night 
I had to play Lucullus in ‘ Damon and Pythias ;’ 
of course our leading tragedian appeared in the 
title rédle of Damon, and went in for it a 
buster. 

« He was a tall, ponderous, knock-kneed, loose- 
of-joint sort of individual, with a dull, fishy eye 
and a baggy face, upon which a smile was rarely 
ever seen. 

“His voice was gloomy and sepulchral and 
monotonous enough for a church parson, yet 
withal he was a great favourite with the 
audience. 

“ Well, the play went along all right enough 
until it came to the part where Damon takes 
leave of his wife and inquires for his horse of 
Lucullus, so that he may fly to preserve Pythias. 
When I told him I slew his steed in hopes to 
save him, he answers and finishes by saying : 

«Tl tear thee to pieces ! 

« Then he seized me by the throat, and shook 
me like a terrier would a rat—shook me till he 
nearly drove all the breath out of my body. Of 
course the audience were highly pleased, thought 
it extremely natural, and applauded loudly and 
incessantly. 

“It was all very well; but I was like the 
proverbial frog—what was pleasure to them 
meant death to me. 

“« Gently, Mr. Potts (that was his professional 
name), ‘gently,’ I said, in a stage whisper, 
nearly strangled. 

«« But Potts’s soul was in his part, and he took 
no heed of my anxious words, but continued to 
shake me more fiercely than ever. 

«¢Turn it up! Do you hear?’ I cried, much 
louder than before, for I could feel myself turn- 
ing red in the face, and was beginning to cough 
and splutter. 

“But the enthusiastic tragedian was deaf to 
my appeal, deaf to my comfort, deaf to all, save 
the plaudits of the spectators. 

«Took here,’ I gasped, now fairly exasper- 
ated and exhausted, ‘if you don’t leave off I 
shall land you one!’ 

«* But he was insensible alike to my threats or 
entreaties. But not to feeling though, for unable 
to endure it any longer I let him have one straight 
from the shoulder. 

“For a moment he staggered back dumb- 
founded with astonishment; the next however 
he returned to the attack, and we went at it like 
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blow with lightning rapidity, the audience shout- 
ing, hissing, and cheering the while, mixed up 
with cries of : 

««Time! Order! Give it to him, Jackson! 
Go it, Potts, &.’ 

“The combat was now at its height, and we 
were dancing round and pommelling each other 
most unmercifully. 

«« Potts suddenly made a furious sweep with 
one of his long arms, which I avoided by step- 
ping briskly on one side, and the great tragedian 
came with terrific force against the sharp edge 
of the side wing, damaging his prominent pro- 
boscis considerably. 

«Trifling as this little incident appears, it eli- 
cited roars of laughter from the spectators— 
laughter which goaded poor Potts almost to 
madness. I don’t know how I looked, but my 
opponent presented a most Iudicrous spec- 
tacle. 

“ His long, dark wig of curling ringlets I’d 
torn off, exposing his lank, sandy hair under- 
neath. Both his eyes were blackened, and his 
face and white tunic besmeared with gore. 

“ By this time the actors and actresses of the 
establishment came crowding upon the stage, 
calling upon us to desist. 

« However the fight was brought to an abrupt 
termination by me receiving my quietus in the 
shape of part of a seat which one of Potts’s 
admirers flung at my head, and which placed me 
hors de combat. 

“ Potts, too, was forcibly dragged off the 
stage, calling aloud for my blood, aud the cur- 
tain fell amidst shouts, yells, and derisive 
laughter. 

“Of course I got my dismissal from the 
manager instanter. Assaulting the leading 
tragedian in the execution of his duties was too 
grave an offence to be overlooked, and that was 
my last appearance at the Theatre Royal. 

* Not being ‘treasury,’ I had no salary to take, 
and but for the usual kindness of some of my 
brother and sister artistes I should have been 
driven forth without a cent. 

“Tt was freezing hard ; the ground was coated 
with snow, and that very night, with only a few 
shillings in my pocket, I started on foot for 
London. ; 

“TI won’t bother you with an account of my 
journey now, for it was a long and tiresome one, 
as you may well suppose. When I reached 
London the sole of my boot came off. It was 
snowing heavily, and all the lodging-houses were 
full, and but for the noble kindness of a soldier’s 
wife (an Irishwoman), I believe I should have 
perished that night of cold. 

“Well, at the end of three days I reached 
Weedon, and after resting awhile tried to secure 
an engagement at one of the London theatres— 
tried for months, but without success, picking 
up a living, I’m ashamed to tell how, in short, 
living upon my wits. 

“T was in the habit of frequenting a house of 
call for ‘pros,’ where I became acquainted with 
a member of our profession who was always out 
of an engagement, always well dressed, always 
in excellent spirits, and always drinking in front 
of the bar, morn, noon, and night, but who never 
had so much as a farthing in his pockets. How 
he lived was a mystery. 

“Upon hearing the story of my misfortune, 
he, in his good-natured way, asked me to share 
his lodging with him, an offer I speedily availed 
myself of. 

“He occupied furnished apartments in the 
Waterloo Road, and a pleasant time we had of 
it too. There was always enough to eat and 
drink, but I never saw any money about. 

“One day he informed me that he had ac- 
cepted an engagement, but that he wanted 
about three pounds to buy a few ‘props’ with, and 
for travelling expenses, &c., and as he knew two 
or three pounds would be of great service to me, 
he proposed that we should borrow a six-pound 
loan, and divide the amount between us, I to be 
borrower, and he security. 

“A trifling alteration of the rent-book was 
necessary. ‘This was soon done, making the 


whole of the furniture appear to belong to my 
companion, and the rent to have been paid most 
regularly, 





“We then filled up a printed form which 
asked all sorts of unpleasant and impertinent 
questions, made up the three shillings for the 
inquiry fee (after a deal of trouble), and sent 
them in company tothe office. A few days after 
we had a visitor, who made all sorts of inquiries, 
and who was completely won by my companion’s 
plausible and entertaining manner, and a few 
evenings later on we went down to the office and 
received six pounds (less seventeen and sixpence 
deducted for interest) from the hands of the head 
of the firm. 

“It was late when I reached home that night, 
and I must confess I was somewhat the worse 
for liquor. 

“In the morning I woke to the fact that my 
late companion had decamped, taking with him 
all the cash, and that I was now responsible for 
the whole of the six pounds, of which I’d never 
touched a penny. 

“My sole thought was, how I should escape 
my present impending danger. I dreamed not of 
what the future had in store for me, how like a 
spirit of evil my past misdeeds would rise up 
against me to ruin and blast my prospects for 
ever, but, as the novelist observes, I must not 
anticipate. 

“Tt was ona benefit night at the Royal Vic. 
I had been playing in the last piece to oblige a 
friend, and I think I was about the last to leave 
the theatre. It was very late and raining so 
hard that I was compelled to take shelter under 
the portico, where I met one of the most charm- 
ing creatures I had ever beheld. She appeared 
in great distress. 

“She had been to the theatre with a lady 
friend, whom she had lost on leaving, and had 
waited over an hour for the rain to cease, and was 
fearful that her parents would be very anxious 
about her safety. 

* Suddenly the rain ceased, and I had the 
exquisite pleasure of seeing her home. I need not 
tell you all we said, but I will tell you this much, 
that I met her again and again, and that on 
each occasion she became more affectionate 
towards me, and as regards myself, I must con- 
fess I was fairly over head-and-heels in love 
with charming Belinda Smart: that washer 
sweet name, and it struck me I’d heard it before, 
but I couldn’t reraember where. Whatever she 
could see in me was more than I could ever 
understand, for I was ina most seedy, a most 
deplorable condition. 

** They say ‘love is blind,’ and there was not 
the least doubt about it in her case. I used to 
take her to all the free exhibitions, and to all 
the places of amusement I could get orders for. 

«T never asked her to take refreshments, for 
the simple reason I’d never got any cash. No, 
I was too well-bred to eat in public. Yet in spite 
of all this I believe she loved the very ground I 
walked upon. 

“ Really, without joking,” said Bob, seriously, 
‘and what do you think, chums? she was heiress 
to over five thousand pounds, and she was wil- 
ling to give it all toa poor beggar like me—all, 
hand, heart, her own sweet self. Oh, the thought 
is distraction ! 

“ Well, after a time I was invited to her house, 
and I soon became a great favourite with her 
mother and most of her relations. 

« Her father had been out of town for a few 
weeks for the benefit of his health, so, of course, 
I had not yet had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to him, but was very anxious to see how 
he would greet his future son-in-law, when one 
evening as we were seated side-by-side, my 
Belinda said: 

««« Robert, dear, ’'ve got something to show 

ou.’ 
we Whereupon she opened an album, and showed 
me a carte-de-visite. 

«« There, now don’t say you’ve scen all the 
family except pa. That’s pa’s portrait.’ 

«With a cry of terror I dropped the album as 
though it had been a red-hot cinder, exclaim- 
ing: 

“«The name! Ah! yes, I see it all now!’ 

«“«Why, what’s the matter, Robert, dear? 
cried Belinda in alarm. 

«« Nothing, dearest,’ I replied, trying to pull 
myself together. 


“T suddenly remembered I had an appoint- 
ment with my tailor this evening. ‘There's a. 
little bill to settle, and I would not disappoint 
him for the world.’ 

“In my shabby condition this was a most 
lame, a most ridiculous excuse, and anyone but 
Belinda would have seen through it. 

**So good-night, dearest,’ I said, nervously 
anxious to be gone. 

« « Stay just ene moment, Robert,’ said 
Belinda. 

“Just then there was a loud rat-a-tat-tat at: 
the street door. Belinda flew to open it, then E 
heard her peal of merry laughter, heard her 
welcome her father home, and heard the loud 
paternal kigs. 

“Then Belinda came tripping along the pas- 
sage, saying : 

“«This way, pa! I want to introduce you to 
someone !’ 

“T could stand it no longer. With the cry of 
a hunted animal I threw up the window and 
dropped into the street, then made off as fast as 
my legs would carry me. You can guess their 
astonishment when on entering the room they 
found me gone ! 

‘Now for the explanation of this terrible 
mystery. 

“No wonder that the name of Smart was 
familiar tome. In the portrait of B:linda’s pa 
I had recognised the Ioan office proprietor, the 
same who had lent me six pounds, of which he 
had never received one halfpenny. Hence my 
terror and subsequent flight. 

“Oh, how I cursed my vrhappy fate, my 





miserable poverty. It wes owing to a paltry six 
pounds that I lost a charming heiress of six 
thousand. 

“Such is my wretched story, gentlemen,” 


concluded Bob. 

* And do you think if the money owing was 
paid in at once you would have front enough to 
return to the charge ?”’ asked Dyson. 

“Tam sure I could,” replied Beb, eagerly. 

“Make a proper excuse for your sudden and 
mysterious disappearance, and that your pros- 
pects of matrimony would be pretty certain ?” 

“Tam sure they would,” returned the come- 
dian, excitedly. 

“Then consider the matter scttled,” said 
Hugh Dyson. 

** Bless you, my noble benefactor. Bless yon, 
for this glorious, this munificent act ? You will 
receive your reward in Heaven!” cried Bob, with 
a theatrical gesture. 

The wine having been passed round again, 
Alfred Cation commenced his story, which he 
called the 

LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN ROCK. 

“Shakespeare says ‘the course of true love 
never did run smooth,’ so, I suppose, it would be 
selfish of me to expect my case to be an excep- 
tion to the rule—apropos, all our adventures 
seem to treat of the gentle passion. Truly 
woman is the shrine at which we all worship, for 
our happiness or our ruin. 

“During my stay in Cornwall, previous to the 
sailing of my uncle’s trim little schooner, | 
made the acquaintance of Miss Kate Trehearn, 
the daughter of a retired sea-captain. Of course 
she was beautiful—fair as a poet’s dream—witty, 
amiable, and accomplished. 

“TI did not win her love by any act of daring, 
as most heroes do, such as stopping her affrighted 
steed at the very verge of a very steep precipice, 
and in the very nick ef time, or saving her from 
the ill-timed attack of some conventional tramp, 
or rescuing her from a watery grave, but in the 
most natural manner possible—simp!y by restor- 


ing to her a handkerchief she had dropped. 

** Yet our love for each other was of a most 
romantic nature, and the more it became sur- 
rounded by obstcales the more it secmed to grow 


in strength and fervour. 
“Her father informed me in his candid, but 


to me, unpleasant way, that he had no objection 
to me as a man and ason-in-law, but that he ob- 
jected to my poverty, and that unless [ could put 
down a like sum to that which he should settle 
upon his child, I must give up all hopes of her, 
for he wished his daughter to marry « man who 





would love her for herself—one who could sup- 
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rt her as became her position in life—not one 
» would live upon her money, and bring her 
rary and sorrow. 

is was a cruel blow to my fond hopes, ye 
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‘ But that was the last of our thoughts, and 
mtrived that our clandestine meetings 
l take place in the deserted wing of an old 


x—one of the sights of the locality 
, by feeing the old custodian of the place, 

re reiterated our vows of love again and again un- 
interrupted, while the servants of Captain Tre- 
hearn were searching for Kate in all directions. 
“Tt was during one of these stolen interviews 
that I made an important discovery, although I 
deemed it of little consequence at the time, save 





for its historical and antiquarian interest. 
“It happened thus: 
“Whilst holding a pleasant téte-d-téte with 


lear Kate, I had been poking a piece of carved 
with my walking-stick, when 

idenly it gave way, disclosing a small aper- 
ture, in which I found an old, yellow parchment 

Lannscript. 

‘It took us a long time to decipher it, but the 
task was a blissful one, for had I not the society 
of her I so fondly loved? It wasa sad history 
the past, and as I perused its pages I little 
dreamed in what a wonderful manner it would 
affect my future life. 

**'This is the story it revealed : 

**« Lord Camelford, of Camelford Castle (the 
ruin above mentioned), was a staunch Protestant, 
und on the ascension of Catholic Mary to the 
throne of England, he deemed it policy to con- 
wal the greater portion of his vast wealth. 
Mary was about to honour Camelford Castle by 
her presence, and he feared the heretic Queen, 
» called her, would find means to deprive 
him of title, wealth, and even life, perhaps, in 
order to appropriate his possessions to her own 
private use, and as he was anxious to make 
ample provision for his two motherless girls, in 
event of them being left wholly orphans, to 
them alone he revealed the secret hiding-place 
of his riches 

**« Isabel Camelford, the youngest of the two 
i , a fair, sweet-faced, gentle creature, was 
ttrothed wife of Sidney Bellingham, a 
‘and noble knight of tried courage and 
, and who had been appointed to appear 
in the lists, having for an opponent Don 

a Spaniard, and a great favourite of 
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“ «Somewhat awed by the brave and gallant 
bearing of his opponent, the cowardly villain, 
Gomez, paid a nocturnal visit to the armourer on 
the night before the jousts, and, under the in- 
ducement of a heavy purse of gold, had bribed 
him to make the visor of Sidney Bellingham’s 
helmet unsound, so that a slight touch with a 
lance would shatter it. 

“<The treacherous armourer promised com- 
pliance, and the Don departed in high glee at 
his villanous scheme. 

«««« Sidney is the only obstacle in my path,” 
muttered Gomez. ‘“ When he is removed she 
will have no champion, then, my proud, haughty 
beauty, you shall be mine, in spite of yourself, 
for I have but to inform the Queen of England 
of my wishes, and she will see that they are ful- 
filled.” 

* * * * * 

« «The thirteenth of September arose in sun- 
shine and smiles. 

««« All within Camelford Castle was astir atan 
early hour, and preparations were being made in 
the courtyard for the ensuing tournament. 

“«When the preparations were completed 
the tilt-yard presented a gorgeous spectacle, 
with its groups of esquires, armourers, and 
trumpeters, and its long line of archers and 
halberdiers. 

«The splendid dresses, too, of silk and velvet, 
of gold and armour, were greatly enhanced in 
grandeur by the golden sunlight. 

«“«Amid a flourish of trumpets, the Queen, 
sumptuously arrayed, entered the gallery set 
apart for her, and took her seat within it, at- 
tended by her maids-of-honour, and the lovely 
and accomplished Isabel and Constance ‘Camel- 
ford, daughters of the nobleman of that name, 
but who, however, was not present. 

«Suddenly a herald sounded the trumpet 
thrice, when a party of knights, equipped in 
suits of glittering armour, entered the arena, at- 
tended by their esquires and armourers. Then 
the sports began. 

««« Many a goodly lance was broken, and many 
noble steeds and gallant riders bit the dust that 
day. 

«* At length the time came when Sidney Bel- 
lingham and Don Gomez stood faee to face in 
the tilt-yard. 

“ «Tt is an anxious moment for the sisters—a 
moment of terrible suspense. In vain they try 
to still the wild beating of their hopeful, yet 
fearful hearts. 

««The trumpet sounded, then came a cloud of 





1 Mary. 
««« Ho was a person of coarse, low habits, and 
3 pulsive was he in appearance, that most of 
the eentler sex turned from him in disgust. 

uring his stay at the castle, this man had | 
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nd her sparkling white teeth. 
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f love, but Don Gomez was searcely 
» the holy passion within her 
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dust, a crash, and the next instant Sidney Bel- 
lingham lay on the ground motionless. His 
helmet had come off, exposing his pale, hand- 
some face, but his dark, curly locks were satur- 
ated with blood. 

« «Then, above the din, was heard the heart- 
rending shriek of a woman, and it was murmured 
that Isabel Camelford had sunk ina death-like 
swoon. 

«<The esquires removed Sidney to the tent 
of the leach, but he was found to be dead. 

««'The lance of Don Gomez had entered his 
brain. 

««««« The armourer has not played me false, 
muttered the murderer to himself, and the ex- 
pression of an exultant fiend lighted up his 
hideous features as he gazed upon the corpse of 
his victim. 

««'The news of her lover’s death broke Isabel’s 
gentle heart. 
drop and died. 

««The death of Isabel was a terrible blow to 
the fond Constance, but she bore up against her 
unhappy fate most bravely. : 
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drawn, and y attacked each other like : 
ated animals, but were fortunately parted by the 
G l, ¢ rb » result would have proved 
fat to » 1 of them. 
hey were placed under arrest, and when 

t) e was laid before Queen Mary she ordered 
tl to meet in jousts, and the conqueror 

id pass unmolested henceforth, on pain of 
] nme. 

Chis was all Sidney Bellingham desired, 
at » waited impatiently for the coming tour- 
nament. 





««A suspicion had entered her mind that 
Sidney Bellingham had met his death by foul 
| means, and the more she thought of the circum- 
| stances attending his untimely end, the more 
| this conviction forced itself upon her, and should 
she discover this to be correct, she would de- 


| nounce Gomez as the murderer of both Sidney | 
and her dear sister, and on him she would wreak 
a most terrible revenge. 

«««The queen and suite had departed, but the 
wily Don Gomez remained behind to pursue his 
wooing, but he received little encouragement 
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She drooped like a severed snow- | 


from the bereaved Constance, for she rejected 
his advances with scorn and contempt, and shut 
herself up from him for days. 

«« At length the rumours of her attendants 
reached her ears. 

«« They were that Sidney Bellingham’s helmet 
must have been tampered with. She waited to 
hear no more. 

*** She sought out the armourer, charged him 
with conspiring with Don Gomez to slay Sidney 
Bellingham, at the same time promising him 
pardon and even gold, if he would confess 
all. , 
“The armourer, touched by remorse, con- 
fessed, saying that he was tempted by the sight 
of the Don’s gold, but that a blight seemed to 
cling to every coin of it, and he now wished that 
his tongue had been cut out before he had pro- 
mised to do the Don’s bidding. 

« «Constance had now fully accomplished her 
great purpose. 

«Suddenly her demeanour towards the per- 
sistant Don changed. She seemed to derive 
great pleasure from his conversation, and even 
requested him to accompany her on her shortest 
expedition—in short, suddenly appeared to be- 
come deeply enamoured of him, and seemed as 
though she could bask for ever in the sunshine 
of his smiles. 

««Time wore on, and the Don asked her hand 
in marriage, and she did not refuse it. Indeed, 
she even revealed to him the secret hiding-place 
of her father’s wealth, asking him to accompany 
her there, to assist her to secure it, so that they 
might leave the country and share it together. 
The avaricious Don was only too ready to accede 
to her promising proposal, and on the day pre- 
ceding Christmas they started on their perilous 
journey, their destination being a picturesque 
arehway of rock standing out at sea, a league 
and a half at least from the coast, and which 
lay concealed some ten or twelve feet under 
water, when the tide was very high, and on 
which many a noble ship had gone to pieces. 

«Having procured a boat, Gomez pulled 
vigorously for the ‘‘Golden Rock,” as it has 
been called ever since. 

«The sea was terribly rough, and the snow 
was beginning to fall somewhat heavily, and 
they were anxious to reach the rock before the 
rising of the tide. 

«<The Don had few good qualities, but he 
was at least a strong andskilful seaman, and the 
way he accomplished the hazardous task of 
reaching the “ Golden Rock’’ under such un- 
favourable circumstances was deserving of the 
highest praise. 

*** Quitting the frail boat, which he instructed 
Constance to keep off the rock by means of the 
oar—for the sea was now tremendously heayy— 
he climbed the rock, which had now become 
nearly under water, and commenced to search 
for the hidden treasure. 

“ «He was too absorbed in his pursuit to notice 
the dangerously rapid progress of the rising 
| tide, or to observe Constance push off the boat 
from the rock. 

“She exclaimed as she pulled towards the 
shore: 

«««My triumph is now complete 
| thou art revenged !” 
© On hearing these terrible words, Don Gomez 
| turned, and saw ata glance the danger of his 
| position—saw the boat far beyond his reach— 
knew that in a few brief moments the waters 
would rise and. overwhelm him before he hat 
| time to remove his heavy armour. Besides, he 
| could not. swim. 
| *** Cursed traitoress !” he hissed between his 
| teeth, his eyes glowing with deadly hate. 

“Imp of Satan! I now know thee! You have 
lured me here to leave me to perish—to die a 
most horrible death. Ah, idiot! madman! that 
| I was to trust thee !” 
««« And he paced up and down the partly sub- 
| merged rock like a baffled tiger. Then he cried 
suddenly : 
«<««But think not to escape me! 
| die together! Ah, ah!” 

«And tearing off his helmet, he hurled it 
savagely at the devoted head of Constance. 
| **It struck her with terrific force. She ut 
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tered a sharp cry of angu.sh, staggered, and 


sea—sank to rise no more. Her murderer was 
now battling with the foaming billows. 


* * * * * 


««« When morning dawned, and the tide was 
down, a bright, red object was discerned among 
the sand. 

« «Tt was the rusty, armour-clad form of the 
lifeless Don Gomez. The body of Constance 
Camelford was never found, but on every anni- 
versary of that terrible Christmas Eve ’tis said 
her spirit is to be seen hovering above the 
waters of the “‘ Golden Rock.” 

“Such is the legend—now for the final : 

“ Homeward bound after a cruiseof three years 
and a half in foreign parts. Each moment 
bought me nearer to the object of my heart’s 
devotion. Ah, how distant the time was likely 
to be ere I had amassed enough wealth to be 
able to claim dear Kate as my bride! 

“Suddenly the look-out man exclaimed in a 
voice of terror, ‘See, see! the Spirit of the 
Golden Rock !’ 

“ T looked in the direction indicated, and saw not 
the spiritual form of Constance Camelford, but of 
one whom I fear we shall never behold again. 

“Just then there.came a cry from the bows 
that made every soul start with horror : 

“Breakers, breakers !’ 

“ But it was too late for mortal help, the ship 
had met her doom. She went upon the rocks 
with a crash that sounded high above the roar of 
the elements. 

* When I came to myself I was stiff and cold, 
bruised and dizzy, and found—strange coinci- 
dence—that I had been wrecked on the Golden 
Rock. Then the words of the Legend recurred 
to me—could it be possible that wealth was 
really hidden in that lonely rock? That it still 
lay undiscovered after all these long years. The 
words of the legend were, ‘that it was concealed 
in a hole on the inside of the arch.’ Surely there 
was the hole, I would put my arm in and try if 
i could feel anything. 

“ Eagerly I thrust both my. arms into the dark 
aperture. What was it that my hands grasped 
80 firmly? An iron handle, ay! the handle of'a 
casket which contained ten hundred golden 
crowns, I discovered to my delight and astonish- 
ment when I forced open the lid soon after. 
How I blessed the accident in the ruin which 
— the old yellow manuscript in my hands. 

ut for the perusal of that wild legend, as. I 
then called it, I might have lost for ever the 
hand of her who was more than all the world to 
me. 

“The rest is soon told. I was sighted from 
the land, a boat was put off, and on reaching 
my betrothed father’s house, I placed the riches 
of the last Lord of Camelford at his feet. Kate 
Trehearn isnow my wife, the best that has ever 
fallen to the lot of man, and she, like myself, 
ever blessed the hour we read together the 
Legend of The Golden Rock.” 

Expressing the pleasure they had derived from 
the recital of the above narrative, Philip Has- 
tings said : 

“Then it could have been no wild phantasy, 
no dream, no morbid creation of the brain, for 
we are all here in the flesh—that is, all but one, 
and we have all seen it—seen it at the same 
hour, all except——” 

“Oh, I had forgotten,” interrupted Bob Jack- 
son, suddenly. ‘I was crossing Waterloo 
Bridge last Christmas Eve. Nota soul was on 
the bridge, St. Paul’s was tolling the hour of 
five, and just as I was about to pass the last 
recess——” 

Here the turret-bell commenced striking the 
hour of midnight. 

After a moment’s pause, Bob continued : 

“I saw as plainly as I see you now the 
ghostly form of - 

“Edgar Hinston !” exclaimed all present, in 
terrified whispers, as the bell ceased tolling, for 
there at the head of the board and im the pel- 
lucid rays of the phosphorescent moonbeams 
which suddenly burst through ‘the large, mul- 
lioned window, stood the dim, shadowy form of 
Edgar Hinston; one hand rested on the back of 











| his old seat, and in the other he held a pistol; a 
overturning the boat, sank beneath the rising | faint smile of welcome seemed to light up his 


melancholy and unearthly features for a moment, 
contrasting strangely with the ghastly wound on 
his forehead. 

started from their seats and gazed in as- 
tonishment at the dreaded apparition. The fire 
had burnt hollow and suddenly sank, the lights, 
too, grew dim and sickly, and faint; a vaporous, 
bluish tint pervaded the chamber, occasioned, 
perhaps, by the sulphurous hue of the moon- 
beams. Ina moment’the warning they had all 
received a year ago flashed through their 
minds. 

“ Edgar Hinston was no more ! 

Then they recalled his last words. 

“Whatever befalls me I will meet you here 
this night twelvemonths, even. at the last stroke 
of midnight.” 

And his spirit, their ghostly guest, had kept 
the oath. 

The spectre now beckoned them to follow as 
it glided through the open doorway. With 
bated breath and wildly beating hearts the four 
friends obeyed the ghostly summons. 

Through a suite of deserted chambers, along 
a winding corridor, when suddenly it stopped in 
front of a massive oaken door, then it disap- 
peared. Its followers concluded the spectre in- 
dicated the door to be opened,and they set 
about the task right manfully. When the door 
was burst open a horrible sight awaited 
th 


em. . 

At the foot of a flight of stone steps they 
beheld the dead body of Edgar Hinston lying 
upon its side, lying where he had fallen when 
death seized him a year before. In his hand he 
still grasped a dicharged pistol, on his forehead 
was a ghastly wound. His watch was hangi 
from his pocket broken, but the hands pointed 
to the hour of five. Again the spectre motioned 
them to follow. They ascended the steps and 
found themselves in the Hall of Statues, known 
as the Haunted Chamber. The apparition led 

hem nearly the whole length of the apartment, 
then stopped; pointing to the fifth figure in 
armour it suddenly vanished. 

«That Edgar had been foully: murdered, they, 
alas! knew too well. ‘The armour statue lay 
supported against the wall as though it had 
fallen. Upon the floor they found a discharged 
pistol, evidently dropped from its hand, and in 
the steel breast-plate there was a bullet hole. 

« Removing the helmet, they beheld a spec- 
tacle that caused them to start back in direst 
fright: It was the distorted, fleshless features, 
and sunken, glassy eyes of Jane Hinston! 

«« Merciful powers!’ they all exclaiied in a 
breath. 

“They searched the treasure chest, which 
stood with the lid wide open, and in it they found 
papers which proved the late Edgar Hinston, or 
Royalance, to be the rightful heir to the Royal- 
ance property and estates, and the present earl 
to be the son of Jane Hinston, Edgar’s foster- 
mother, who had, in some unaccountable way, 
changed the children, and placed her own babe 
by the side of the sinking Lady Clara, who died 
in giving birth to Edgar, the last Earl of Royal- 
ance, 

«It was conjectured that Edgar had made 
himself master of the contents of the chest— 
had upbraided his foster-mother for her perfidy, 
and she, fearing the exposure and disgrace, and 
the bitter humiliation of her darling boy when 
he knew all, had resolved to slay Edgar in the 
‘haunted ’ chamber. She had concealed herself 





in one of the armour figures, and fired upon 
him. He must have returned the shot which | 
killed the guilty woman where she stood, aad | 
thenstaggered from the fatal spot and have fallen 
dead at the foot of the steps, where he was 
found. 

“How fearfully prophetic had the words of 
the Roylance Legend proved which said—‘ That 
upon the falling of the Royalance Arms it was 
a certain death token to one of its members! 
It might not be for a year or two, but it would 
not extend over four, and it would be on a 
Christmas Eve ! 

The ominous prediction had been fulfilled ! 








Edgar, the last heir of Royalance, was now 
lying dead — murdered —had died within the 
four years! 

“The shocking, untimely end of Edgar cast 
a gloom over the future lives of his companions 
—a gloom that the destroying hand of time 
could not eradicate. Long in the memory of all 
lived the terrors of that awful night, and on 
each anniversary they would relate to their 
children in hushed and solemn voices the story 
of the Ghostly Guest. H. W. 








SAVED BY A DREAM: 


—~»——— 


Ir is Christmas Eve. 

The silent. snow is falling thick and fast, 
clothing the village church and the quaint tombs 
in the village churchyard, and all the, surround- 
ing fields in its white covering. 

The little village of B—— reminds one in 
every respect of Christmas. 

In a neatly-furnished cottage around a cheer- 
ful fire sit four persons—Mrs. Addison, her 
daughter Marie, and her two sons. 

At the time we introduce them to the reader 
the family is maintained by the exertions of 
Walter (the eldest) who holds the position of 
village schoolmaster. 

The other brother, Reginald, did nothing in 
the shape of work. He detested it. 

There was a rumour abroad that he had deal- 
ings with poachers, but he indignantly denied it. 

ura Lovelow, the heiress of Lovelow Grange, 
was betrothed to his brother Walter, and Regi- 
nald, being the brother of her lover, was en- 
couraged in his visits to the Grange —_ 
and he flattered himself that she loved him. 

“The very article I require,” he mused, “a 
girl with a fortune.” 

This had been his sleeping and waking dream, 
and at length he gave utterance to it. 

“I will tell you a secret, Wal. Laura loves 
you not, at which, instead of being at all 
wretched, you should be pleased, for it gives me 
an opportunity. The loss will not be a very 
great blow to you, for I know you have your 
school to fall back upon, while I have no depen- 
dence save on the chance of marrying Laura,” 
concluded Reginald, coolly. 

“ Listen, Reginald,” said Walter, starting to 
his feet. “If I thought you meant what you 
said I would thrash you within an inch of your 
life. How dare you mention Miss Lovelow’s 
name with such intent. Even if she loved you 
—which I know to be false—I would never see 
her married to a man without honour and with- 
out a heart—one who would only wed her to en- 
rich himself. Besides, with her own sweet lips 
she has told me she loves me.” 

“Then I say she told you false,” said Regi- 
nald. 

“TInsolent !’? exclaimed Walter, passionately ; 
«T will bear it no longer. I will have satisfac- 
tion.” 

Both mother and sister entreated them not té 
fight. 

“Think, my son,” she said, with trembling 
voice, “think what you are about to do, and do 
not bring sorrow to my grey hairs. Let us en- 
treat you. Reginald is young.” 

“Bless you, mother,” said the young man, 
wringing her hand, his voice husky with emo- 
tion. “ Youareright—always right. Reginald, 
there’s my hand.” 

“JT don’t want your hand,” returned Reginald, 
doggedly. “You talk about thrashing me 
within an inch of my life. If you think you can 
do it you had better set about it.” 

“No—no, Reggy!’ cried Marie. “Why do 
you aggravate Walter thus? If what you say is 
true why not explain it ?” 

«Well, so I can, only he flew in such a passion 
about it. Now, read that, Marie.” 

And he handed a letter to his sister. 

Marie took the letter and opened it. It ran 
thus : 


“To Mr. WatTrerR ADDISON: 
“Srr,—I have heard that you 
aspire to the hand of my cousin, Miss Lovelow 
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—you, a poor teacher. But I hope what I have 
heard is false, for you must forget her. Miss 
Lovelow is engaged to me. I am now on my 
way to the Grange, and shall arrive there on 
Christmas Eve. I merely tell you this for you 
to be out of the way. 

“Caprain Percy Dasnwoope.” 

“Let me look at the letter,” said Walter, 
excitedly. ‘I will not believe it.” 

Marie handed him the letter, but it was too 
true. 

« And yet I cannot think she is false,” mut- 
tered Walter. “If she is not this fellow shall 
pay for his insolence. But I will go to Laura, 
and I will hear from her own lips the truth,” and 
snatching up his hat he dashed out of the cot- 
tage. 

“Now, who is wrong ?” sneered Reginald. 

The mother and daughter, with heavy hearts, 
now retired. But not to rest. 

Reginald was now alone, and he gazed into 
the fire wrapped in a deep reverie. 

At length he gave utterance to his thoughts. 

“Yes, I was born a gentleman, and I will re- 
main one. The chance offers itself now—this 
very night. I will take Walter's knife and 
pocket-book, drop from my window into the 
garden, then across the fields to Hollow Tree 
walk, through which he must pass. Walter’s 
knife will do the rest,” he said, hoarsely. “I 
will then hide the body in the old hollow tree, 
and leave the knife and pocket-book on the 
ground as though it had been dropped by Walter. 
‘The captain will soon be found. Walter will be 
accused, and thus I shall get rid of both my 
rivals. But I must wait until they are both 
asleep before I commence my plans.” 

* * * * * 

The falling snow, driven by the cold wind, 
blew full in the teeth of a solitary military 
figure wending its way across the deep snow- 
covered field in the direction of Thurnleigh 
Wood. 

The collar of his cloak is pulled up to protect 
his face from the sharp drifting sleet and the 
cutting blast. 





[THE DREAM.] 


He now enters a dark avenue, known as Hollow 
Tree Walk. A lonely spot. 

The rank trees that grow on either side meet 
overheard, leaving just sufficient opening for the 
pelting snow to fall through. 

The traveller now quickens his pace as if wish- 
ing to leave the dismal place far behind, but he 
would have sped on the wings of the wind had 
he caught sight of that dark figure with a 
gleaming knife in his hand, but he passes on 
ignorant of his danger. 

He know not that the dark object is fast fol- 
lowing on his track. 

The howling wind and the deep snow drowns 
his footsteps, and the figure gains rapidly on 
him. He is now behind him. 

The knife is raised—a plunge—the sharp ring- 
ing ery of death, and the traveller falls upon 
the snowy ground never to rise again. 

The assassin then rifles the pockets of the 
murdered soldier, drops the knife and pocket- 
book, then drags the body along the snow, and 
conceals it in the bottom of an old tree, and then 
disappears, 

Morning dawns. 

The family have just partaken of breakfast. 

Miss Laura Lovelow enters. 

All greet her most affectionately. 

Suddenly the door is burst open, and the 
officers of justice hurry into the room. 

They produce Walter’s knife, now stained 
with blood, and his pocket-book, and held them 
up before his astonished face. 

They charge him with the crime of murder. 
He protests his innocence, but in vain. 

Laura and his mother implore the officers to 
release him. 

His sister weeps for mercy. 

But appearances are against him, and he is 
flung into prison as a common murderer. 

At length his trial takes place. He is con- 
demned to be hanged. 

In the meantime his guilty brother has pressed 
his suit, but Laura spurns him, and after all his 
crime he is foiled in his object. 

Laura has an interview with Walter, in which 











she declares her love for him, and her implicit: 
belief in his innocence. 

Walter’s mother, firm in the belief of her 
son’s innocence, is fast sinking under the heavy 
blow into the grave, and poor little Marie is. 
almost broken-hearted. 

At length the day arrives. 

The villain Reginald, able to prove his brother’s 
innocence, will not say the word to save his. 


life. 
* + * 7 * 

“Hold! No—no! It was I who did the 
deed !” exclaimed Reginald, starting up as his. 
brother entered the cottage. 

“What do you mean?” said Walter, in as- 
tonishment at his brother’s excited demeanour. 

“Then you are not hanged? Heis not dead ? 
You have seen him? Tell me—tell me, in pity’s 
sake, if you have seen him!” cried Reginald, in. 
tones of intense suspense and entreaty. 

“Seen whom? Have you lost your wits,” 
said Walter, in amazement. 

“Captain Dashwoode!” gasped his terror- 
stricken brother. 

“I have,” came the (to Reginald) blissful re- 
ply. 

“Thank heaven!” he murmured. “Then it 
must have been a dream. But what has it not 
saved me from ?” 

«Explain, Reginald.” 

“Iwill, Walter, I will. But not now—not. 
now.” 

His voice became choked with emotion as he 
affectionately pressed his brother’s hand. 

“Then I will,” returned Walter. “ Yes, I 
saw the captain, spoke to him, and on hearing of 
our devoted love for each other, like the noble 
gentleman he is, he has relinquished his claim te 
the hand of Laura.” 

From that day forth Reginald became 
changed man, worked hard and assiduously, and 
when he had attained a high position and a 
honourable name then, and then only, did he 
explain to his fond listeners how he had been 


‘SAVED BY A DREAM. 


[THE END.} 
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“Clytie Cranbourne,” “The Golden Bowl,” 
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CHAPTER I. 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. SHAKESPEARE, 


“Tux pursuit of pleasure under difficulties,” 
growled a man of some four or five-and-thirty 
as, seated in a dog-cart, he was being driven 
along a road on which the snow lay two or three 
feet deep, and with a sharp north wind driving 
the pitiless white shower in his face. 

“Yes, but it will soon be over,” assented his 
companion, cheerfully. ‘ We have only another 
mile to drive. You can see Cairnmona Castle 
now dimly through the snow. Over there; do 
you see it ?” 

“Yes, and I wish I were inside it. We must 
both of us have been mad to come so far from 
town in such weather. I wish I were comfortably 
back in my own house. All your eloquence 
would not have enticed me here if I had known 
what I was to suffer. I have been anathematis- 
ing my folly for the last six hours for listening 
to you and tempting Providence by coming to 
such an unholy place. Cairn-mona! The tomb 
of man; a nice place to spend one’s Christmas 
Day in.” 

“You will find it uncommonly jolly when you 
have been here a little while, my good fellow,” 
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returned his cousin, who was driving, “and the 
weather would make the roads bad anywhere. 
The groom told me he brought a dog-cart be- 
cause a closed carriage would be sure to stick 
fast. A few minutes more, now, and your suf- 
ferings will be over.” 

* Ah, I like the look of the castle,” remarked 
the first speaker, as they drew nearer. “They 
seem to believe too, in the value of fires, for a 
ruddy light gleams out of almost every window. 
I feel a trifle warmer with only looking at it.” 

And, indeed, Cairnmona Castle did look as 
though it could offer a delightful refuge from the 
snow-storm raging without. 

Built of some dark grey stone, grand and 
massive in proportions, the castellated pile of 
buildings looked ghostly and weird with the 
snow lying on the roof, tipping the towers and 
clinging to odd points and angles as the wind 
had drifted or it had clung in falling, while 
through the windows warm light shone, from 
some like a cheerful smile, from others like a 
twinkling eye,‘all beaming a welcome on the 
chilled, weary travellers. 

*T suppose the house will be full of guests,” 
remarked Sir Christopher Sandhurst, who had 
been grumbling so at the cold. ‘It looks as 
though they were going to entertain half the 
county.” 

“No; I believe there is only to be one guest 
besides ourselves,” replied Sir Frederick Bellam, 
“so Stoneleigh told me. He is a trifle soft, a 
good-natured fellow enough, not over-burdened 
with brains, and with a profound admiration for 
everything that bears the stamp or character of 
genius or talent. He has taken up a good many 
hobbies, but his last is to marry some woman he 
came across sketching in one of the picture 
galleries in London. His family were furious at 
first, but as he is an only son he is practically 
independent, and his mother, who is a shrewd 
old lady in her way, has invited the girl down to 
look at her. She is to be on trial, and if they 
approve of her she will be the future Coun- 
tess.” ; 

** And if not ?” 
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* A question not to be answered by me. But 
here we are in the grounds. A few minutes 
more, and we shall be under cover.” 

“There’s a face at that window. Whose is 
it ?” asked Sir Christopher. 

“Not one of the girls; besides, that is the 
ghost room. Perhaps the White Lady is looking. 
out to welcome us.” 

“Ghosts !” repeated his cousin, disdainfully: 

But by this time the steaming horse was held 
by a groom, the half-numbed travellers descended 
from theirseats, and Bertie, Viscount Stoneleigh, 
the son and heir of Cairnmona, came out to 
greet them. 

A fair-haired, smiling featured young man, 
with a pale yellow moustache, pleasing and: 
good-looking rather than powerful or intellectual. 
face, something above the middle height, well- 
proportioned, and though he had a fancy for 
wearing his hair long, indulging in velvet coats 
and making himself look as much like a Germam 
student as possible, yet every inch a gentleman. 

“So glad you have come,” he said, shaking 
them warmly by the hand, though it was the: 
first time that he and Sir Christopher had met. 
“Throw off your overcoats and come into the 
hall. You must thaw before you go off to your: 
rooms.” 

And at a sign, two men servants assisted them 
to take off their damp coverings, and they were- 
seated before a huge wood fire in the great. 
baronial hall, which was one of the most striking 
features of Cairnmona Castle. 

Sir Christopher Sandhurst looked about him, 
for, as may have been gathered, it was his first 
visit to Cairnmona, and though he had seen many 
grand houses he could not but admire the one he 
was now in. 

A hall of vast dimensions, with four large 
hearths on which huge logs of wood were burn- 
ing, the walls and beams of oak, with trophies 
of the chase and of the battle-field hung around 
it, and with two men in armour, like ancient 
knights, prepared to do battle in defence of the 
beautiful and helpless. 

« A change from the snow-covered roads,” he 
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observed, glancing at his cousin. “Iam begin- 
ning to feel as though life were worth having 
again. Thanks.” 

And his face for a moment was half lost in a 
steaming glass of hot whiskey and water, while 

servant helped him plentifully from a large 
joint of beef. 

“We dine at seven, which gives you fully 
another two hours,” Lord Stoneleigh remarked, 
“so you must eat something.” 

An injunction which the young men seemed 
inclined to take heed to, pausing at last to notice 
the holly and mistletoe with which, in addition 
to the usual ornaments of the hall, it was deco- 
rated. 

“You make merry here at Christmas, I sup- 
pose?” remarked Sir Christopher, glancing 
around. 

“Yes, in a quiet way,” replied Lord Stone- 
leigh, “but we reserve our ball for New Year’s 
If you are fond of dancing you will enjoy 
it.” 

“ No doubt, if I can stay, but though I have 
left my partner behind I may be telegraphed 
for to attend a special case at any moment.” 

From which it may be gathered that Sir 
Christopher Sandhurst was a London physician 
with a large practice, and he had now done 
what was unusual for him—taken a holiday. 

A little after this and the young men were 
conducted to their rooms. 

“Upon my word, they know how to take care 
of themselves here,” mused Sir Christopher, as 
he threw himself into a comfortable arm-chair 
before the blazing wood fire, and fell into a train 
of thought from which we will not awaken him, 
but glance at him as he thus muses. 

Thirty-four or five, over the medium height, 
with keen, piercing, dark grey eyes, shaded by 
overhanging brows and long thick lashes. His 
forehead was high and square, indicating great 
mental power, while his dark brown hair curling 
over it added the charm of beauty as well as 
intellect to a face upon which Nature had been 
very bountiful of her gifts. 

A dreamer, some people called him, a man of 
great knowledge and versatile talent those who 
knew him intimately affirmed, while a conscious- 
ness of mental or moral power seemed to accom- 
pany his every action or word, and impress itself 
upon every human being with whom he came in 
contact. 

As he thus sat, however, still in his travelling 
dress, a deep sigh seemed to fall upon his ears, 
and he started up, looked around him curiously, 
then examined every closet and cupboard in the 
room, even looked under the bed and up the wide 
chimney. 

But his search was vain, and yet he felt he 
could have sworn that a woman was in the room 
and bad passed before him, even though he could 
not distinguish her features, say what she was 
dressed in, or make the roughest guess as to her 
height. 

It was an indelible impression upon his mind. 
And yet, something must have caused it, and he 
began to think for the moment that he had been 
put in the ghost chamber, and the unearthly 
apparition had paid him a visit. 

A moment’s thought, however, convinced him 
that if Sir Frederick was correct in pointing out 
the haunted room, it was in exactly an opposite 
wing of the castle from which he now found 
himself, and therefore, unless the spirit were in 
the habit of making her calls indiscriminately, 
she certainly would not have come to see him. 

Hence he looked on his yellow damask bed 
and hangings curiously, and wondered, aim- 
lessly enough, why certain bunches of roses were 
painted upon the white wainscotting of the room 
and found no companionship in the gorgeously 
heavy upholstery and hangings, which looked as 
though they had cost their weight in gold, that 
furnished the rest of the chamber. 

Roused from his dreamy meditations, however, 
he } egan to dress, ana be fore he had euite 
finished Sir Frederick Bellam tapped at his 
aoor. 





CHAPTER 


ready, old 


II. 


man?” asked 


*Wuat, not 


younger baronet, coming into the room. “Come, 





I want to introduce you to our host and hostess 
and to the ladies. A lovely girl is Lady Ethel, 
though perhaps you will admire Winifred more ; 
she is more of your style.” 

“Ah! Lady Ethel was the attraction which 
brought you here, I know. Nay, don’t blush 
like a boy. You are one of fortune’s favourites, 
and are sure to win.” 

And as he spoke Sir Christopher looked at his 
cousin with an affectionate glance in his dark 
eyes. 

i these two men loved each other with as 
much affection as though they had been brothers, , 
and the elder one never grudged that Fred should 
have been born to a baronetey and a long rent 
roll, and that he himself, the son of a younger 
son, had but succeeded his father, an eminent 
physician, to the title which had been conferred 
upon him by his king, and the medical practice, 
which, well conducted, was, as he had found it, 
a fortune. 

There was a great resemblance. between the 
two cousins, more than a family likeness, but 
Fred was only six-and-twenty, and while more 
strictly handsome, had ‘not the expression of 
intellect and power which so distinguished Chris- 
topher. 

At the drawing-room room door they met Lady 
Winifred. 

Her face was flushed, her eyes were sparkling, 
but her finely-cut features, haughty carriage, and 
soft brown hair, now, according to fashion, tied 
so closely to her head, showing its beautiful shape 
and proportions, made Sir Christopher Sand- 
hurst, though he was by no means.a horsey man, 
think of a young high-bred racer whose every 
action showed e and symmetry. 

A sweet smile softened her face wonderfully 
as she ted Sir Frederick, cordially giving 
him her hand, and though there was more for- 
mality in her reception of his cousin, her smile 
was still sweet, and she returned to the room 
she was leaving to present the guests to her 
mother. 

“1am very glad to see you,” said a bright old 
lady whose dark eyes and still handsome-features 
told a story of great bygone beauty. “ You will 
excuse my rising; you know my infirmity. The 
days are changed since I could dance about 
as merrily as you all.” 

* It only seems a year or two since you led the 
country dance with me in the great hall,” replied 
Sir Fred. 

“ Five years ago, Fred; four years and a half 
since the earl and I met with our accident. But 
this is your cousin, Sir Christopher Sandhurst. 
I am pleased to see you,” extending her hand. 
“ Your name is quite familiar to us, though this 
is our first meeting.” 

The gentleman made some suitable reply, and 
then further introductions took place to Lady 
Ethel, the countess’s younger daughter, and to 
Sybyl Santly, the young viscount’s fiancée. 

Their host, the Earl of Cairnmona, was in his 
study and would meet them at dinner, a cir- 
cumstance that did not in the least surprise the 
two gentlemen, for they knew, as the countess 
said, that four and a half years ago a carriage in 
which she and the earl were driving became 
upset through the horses taking fright, and both 
of them were so severely injured that paralysis 
had seized the lady’s lower limbs, and made them 
useless, while her husband’s case was even more 
serious, and though he lived on and ate and 
drank, was dressed daily, and still took his seat 
at the head of his table and his position as head 
of the family, the whole of his left side was 





positively useless, and to all intents and purposes, 
dead. 

Still he relaxed no jot of his authority, and, | 
however much they might delegate to their 
children, the Earl and Countess of Cairnmona, | 
paralysed and incapable of volition, were not | 
to be slighted or ignored in their own domain. 

Sir Christopher Sandhurst looked at Lady 
Ethel and thought how simple and pretty, and 
what a true type of a Ligh-born English maiden 
she was. 

But his eyes fixed themselves upon Sybyl 


| Santly, and though he'removed them time after | 
the | time, they wandered back again with an almost 





irresistible fascination. 








“Where had he met her before? Who dir 
she remind him of ?” were questions which oc 
curred again and again to his mind, yet founr 
no satisfactory reply. 

And, indeed, Miss Santly was remarkabk 
enough to make any man look at her a second 
or a third time, and have many mental doubt 
and questions which he would be perhaps to 
prudent to verbally express. 

Even Lady Cairnmona, who entertained ar 
few prejudices amy woman of her rank could 
forego, and who loved her son so devotedly that 
she would have made any sacrifice herself t. 
secure his happiness, now began to regret tha‘ 
she had yi to his importunity and given he: 
permission, nay, written with her own hand t« 
ask this girl to be her guest. 

How Bertie could be so infatuated with her alx 


was a m » for, looked at by the side of hi: 
sisters, seemed as but a wild and handsome 


kite in an eagle’s nest. 

Rather tall, with a decided tendency to em 
bonpoint, large-limbed, white-skinned, with « 
broad face, irregular features, and yet with « 
yerying beauty that could be perceived rather 
than defined, her brown eyes and red hair—th« 
latter streaming wildly over her shoulders—al! 
conspired to make her look singular. 

Nature had been capricious enough in thir 
wy and art, instead of being used to modify 
and tone down any eccentricities, had only beer: 
invoked to enhance them. 

And Sybyl Santly was an artist. 

An amateur one, it is true, but to do her ? et 
tice, she had given evidence of much more tha 


ordinary talent, though from the way in whic) 
she dressed herself it was difficult to believe it. 


It is strange how colour-blind and even form 
blind, if I may use the word, some artists are 
where they themselves are concerned. 

They can suggest a costume of shape and 
tint for another that will be simply exquisite, 
but for themselves they forget the toning down 
that is necessary, and so go about looking abso- 
lute frights. 

Thus it was with Sybyl Santly. 

She wore a sea-green costume cut.in the form 
of a Greek robe, caught in a band at the neck 
and waist, these bands being ornamented by a 
Greek pattern worked in red silk, while large 
coral beads encircled her throat and wrists, alto- 
gether a costume as thoroughly out of place and 
character as it was possible to be, and looking 
absolutely vulgar by the side of the quiet, simple 
refinement which characterised the two daughters 
of the house. 

*« She will have to change her style and greatly 
improve on acquaintance, or you will have 
to give up your ball for the first,” Lady Cairn- 
mona had said in a low tone to her eldest 
daughter, half an hour after Sybyl’s introduction 
to them, and while the guest was at the farther 
end of the large room, talking with great volu- 
bility to Ethel and her brother. ‘‘ We cannot 
introduce her to the county,” she added, with a 
dash of disdain. 

Her daughter smiled: bitterly. 

She hoped that something would occur to 
drive the interloper away before the night of th 
ball. 

Meanwhile, Sybyl Santly was making her- 
self particularly agreeable, at least, she thonght 
80. 

Her voice was loud as well as ‘her style; s!. 


| talked with great volubility, expecting to kev} 


the eyes of all entranced upon her. 

Some misguided friend had one day called her 
an “improvisatrice,” and from that hour =) 
had adopted the réle of the inspired Syby! 
to the amusement of some people, the disgust 


| of others. 


Play ! 

Of. course she did! 

“* Divinely,” she had once been told by some 
half crazy artist, and on Ethel mildly asking the 
question, she volunteered at once to * play thw 
something.” 

«‘ Not now, my dear. You will be tired,” »ug- 
gested Bertie. 

But his wilful lady-love declared that she w 
never tired, and seating herself at the instru 
ment without notes before her, began. 
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Certainly there was genius in the girl. Her 
fingers flew madly over the keys, then lingered 
as “though the plaintive melody they invoked 
were the wail of some troubled soul, then 
clashed back into sounds of joy and triumph, 
as though she would conquer and dominate a 
world. 

And meanwhile her figure swayed as though 
in harmony with the sounds. 

Her face became enwrapped in a kind of 
eestacy. 

The red hair, the Greek dress, the want of 
repose, all was for the moment gone, and even 
Lady Winifred, for the instant, was fascinated 
by and admired her. 

Dimly enough the earl’s eldest daughter was 
beginning to recognise the spell which this 
woman, by her intellect, rather than her beauty, 
had cast upon her brother, and for the first 
time she was beginning to fear her. 

A pretty face might have been superseded by 
a prettier one. 

But intellect, once worshipped by a man inthe 
form of a woman, if wedded to virtue and a 
noble soul, must win the day, and Bertie had 
told his mother and sisters that what he most 
admired and loved in Sybyl was purity of 
heart, her rare and perfect amiability and good- 
ness. 

If her brother was not mistaken there the 
contest, Lady Winifred felt, would be ended. 

This was before Sir Frederick and his cousin 
entered the drawing-room. 

After the introductions had taken place some 
trifling conversation ensued. 

Then a silence came over them, as it does 
sometimes even among a larger number of peo- 


e. 

And in this silence a deep sigh sounded 
through the room. 

Sir Christopher Sandhurst started. 

“The same sound that I heard in my room,” 
he said. ‘ What can it be?” 

But Lady Cairnmona had turned pale, Her 
hand trembled, and she was about to speak when 
Sir Frederick lightly said : 

“Tt isn’t the ghost, is it ?” 

At that moment. the first gong sounded. 

Two maids came in to wheel the old lady to 
her room to be dressed for dinner, and: the rest 
of the party went off with the same intent. 

As Sir Christopher was walking to his own 
chamber, however, he heard Sybyl’s loud voice 
83 ay 

Ghosts ! ! Tm rather fond of ghosts, and 
they like me. I have seen too much of them 
for a house full of ghosts to frighten me. Be- 
sides, I # 

He could distinguish no more, for her voice 
died away in the distance. 

But an odd idea had entered his mind, and if 
he had the opportunity he resolved to test it. 








CHAPTER III. 


WueEn the party met again for dinner Sybyl 

iad gertainly improved in appearance. 

The sea-green dress had been superseded by 
another in style and character the same, except 
that her neck and arms were now more exposed, 
but the material was of blatk velvet, caught up 
at the shoulders and confined at the waist with 
gold cord, while her bracelets and necklace were 

lso of dead gold, and three bands of gold braid 
hound her head and only allowed her hair to fall 
in big waves and curls down her back instead of 
preading over her shoulders. 

Theatrical undoubtedly the whole get-up was, 
ud yet it suited her, and the ladies of the house 
vere beginning to get a little more reconciled to 
er strange appearance, out of harmony, as 
very detail of it was, with all their pre-con- 

ceived ideas and prejudices. 

When presented to the earl she paid but little 
ttention to him. 

She knew well enough it was the women of 
he family she had to conciliate or fear, and she 
as, besides, too filled with a consciousness of 

her own importance, too intoxicated with her 
own success, to consider that every word and ac- 
Uon in these few days might have its influence 
upon her future life. No! 





She meant to enjoy her visit—enjoy it in her 
own way—and there was but one restriction 
which she put upon herself, and it was: That 
she would not flirt with any of the men, but 
devote herself exclusively to Bertie. 

A piece of self-denial on her part which was 
not perhaps as thoroughly appreciated by the 
other women as it should have been. 

Dinner passed off without the occurrence of 
any incident worth mentioning. 

Bertie was infatuated by the siren at his side, 
and without doubt she was wonderfully clever, 
possessing the rare gift of allowing her com- 
panions to draw her out instead of running 
through a list at once of her acquirements and 
abilities. 

“ You take an interest in the pursuits of your 
own sex, Miss Santly,” Sir Christopher observed. 
“‘Do you approve of their entering the medical 
profession ?” 

“Of courseI do,” replied Sybyl, promptly. 
“It would be strange if I did not, considering 
that I have myself spent two years in the study, 
and have passed my examinations in Hygiene and 
Materia-Medica successfully.” 

“Really! I was not aware I should find a 
fair rival in the art of healing. Do you intend 
to take a degree and practice? Of course you 
have not worked like this for nothing ?” asked 
the baronet. 

“I don’t know. I get tired of a pursuit,” was 
the reply. ‘Besides, my time was not thrown 
away. The study of anatomy has helped me 
greatly with my drawing and painting, and the 
knowledge of the laws of life and health, and 
the various phases of disease, are of as much use 
toawoman asaman. Don’t you think so, Lady 
Cairnmona.” 

“ Perhaps,” was the doubtful reply. “But I 
confess the practical study of anatomy would be 
revolting to me.” 

“Oh, you would soon get over that. It is the 
use of the knife on the living, not the dead, 
that tries one’s nerves. I confess the first time I 
assisted at an operation I fainted.” 

« How dreadful ?” exclaimed Lady Ethel, with 
a shudder, while Sir Frederick, thinking to turn 
the conversation into a more pleasant channel, 
remarked : 

“I believe I heard you say, as we were leaving 
the drawing-room, that you are a believer in 
spiritualism ?” 

“TI didn’t say I believed in it.. I said I had 
seen a great deal of it, and a whole housefull of 
ghosts would not frighten me.’ 

“ Does not that amount to the same thing ?” 
asked Lady Winifred. ‘To see a thing is to 
believe in it.” 

** Not necessarily. We may see certain pheno- 
mena, but you and I can hold very different 
opinions as to the cause. For instance, I have 
had all the furniture in my room knocked to 
pieces without any cause except that a woman 
who called herself a medium stood by, and I am 
asked to believe it was done by spirits. Well, it 
might have been, but why the spirits of any 
region should have a spite against my tablesand 
chairs is more than I can say.” 

«Then: how do you account for it ?” 

“T don’t account for it. I say it may be so, 
but to admit the possibility of a thing is not to 
imply or express a belief in it.” 

“Not an active belief, but there are other 
forms of spiritualism besides table-turning,” 
pursued the young baronet. 

“Yes,” thoughtfully, “but I doubt whether 
every form of ‘spirit manifestation,’ as it is 
termed, could not be traced to some purely 
natural cause. For instance, Iam highly sensi- 
tive, and when thrown into a clairvoyante state, 
or when I fall into it involuntarily, as I do, I say 
things of people and places miles away whom I 
have never met, all of which, in my present con- 
dition, I know nothing about, just by feeling a 
piece of their hair or anything they have touched, 
so that I can be brought en rapport with them ; 
but that isnot spiritualism or anything connected 
with it. It is simply another function of the 
brain under unusual conditions. I have often 
thought that clairvoyance properly used would 
be of great service in the cause of science, 





Has not the same idea struck you, Sir Chris- 
topher P” 

*T cannot say that it has. I quite admit with 
Hamlet that ‘there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ 
But then I have not studied these out-of-the- 
way subjects as you evidently have. By-the-bye, 
you have a veritable ghost in this house, haven’t 
you, Lady Winifred ?” 

“I believe so, though the White Lady has 
never been kind enough to pay me a visit.” 

“Mamma has promised to tell us the ghost 

story this evening,” volunteered L: ady E thel. 
« Just a story for Christmas Eve, won’t it be ?” 

«T don’t believe in the White Lady or in ghosts 
at all,’ said Lord Stoneleigh, nervously. “I 
think we might find a more likely subject for 
conversation, What are we going to do all the 
week ? Who iscoming to the ball ?” 

“Everybody,” laughed Ethel. “At least, 
Winnie and I have sent invitations to everybody 
we can think of, but you are not going to keep 
us from hearing our ghost story, Bertie. Imean 
to dream about the White Lady; nurse Croma 
says will it brings me luck.” 

“Better sleep in the ghost-chamber,” sug- 
gested her brother. ‘“ You will be much more 
likely to dream about her then.” 

«No, thank you,” with a startled glance at 
her sister. 

But Lady Winifred persistently kept her eyes 
averted, as though they might otherwise betray 
a secret she was guarding. 

**I suppose you have not put me in the ghost 
chamber, have you?” smiled Sir Christopher. 
“I heard some very queer sounds there before I 
began to dress, and I hearda deep sigh. I could 
have staked my existence that a woman was in 
the room. But I searched in every nook and 
corner and could not find her.” 

At which the men laughed, and but for the 
presence of the ladies would have made some 
comment. 

As it was, when the short expression of 
merriment was over the earl managed to articu- 
late. 

“ Where is your room, Sir Christopher? What 
is the furniture ?” 

«Amber satin, as though I were encased in 
gold.” 

“ Then it is the ghost chamber.” 

“No, papa,” interrupted Winifred. “Sir 
Christopher Sandhurst is sleeping in the west 
wing. We have moved the furniture about and 
re-fitted two or three rooms since last Christmas. 
We have more than one room with amber satin 
hangings.” 

«No room could be prettier than the one you 
have given me,” here interposed Miss Santly. 
“Tf the White Lady, as you call her, were to 
take up her residence there I should say she 
showed her good taste. I am particularly icud 
of rose-colour and white lace.” 

“Tam glad you like it,” with same constr: int 
in.her tone, for Lady Winifred, since her mother 
became an invalid, had been the veritable chite- 
lain, and ordered the arrangement of the whole 
household. 

Lord Stoneleigh smiled his thanks to his sis- 
ter. 

The Rose Room was the handsomest guest- 


chamber in the castle, refurnished a year ayo for 
a cousin to whom they had lent the c: istle in 
which to spend her honeymoon, and to have 


apportioned the same chamber to Sybyl was in 
itself a rare compliment. 

But Winifred was as blind to his thanks as to 
her sister’s glance of apprehension, and for a 
very good reason. 

She had ordered the furniture of the Rose 
Room to be tuken to the ghost chamber, and 
there had sens Sybyl Santly, while in the 
original Rose Room, where Sir Christopher bad 
been located, the yellow furniture had been 
transferred. 

Ethel had protested from the first against ‘his 
arrangement, for there were at least a dozen 
guest rooms in the castle unoccupied, and if 
Sybyl should be frightened or anything serious 
were to happen, Winifred, as her sister asserted, 
would never forgive herself. 

But Winifred was headstrong, self-willed, and 


a 
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would have done anything she did not consider 
dishonourable to prevent her brother from 
marrying this woman, against whom, even 
before their meeting, she had conceived a preju- 
dice. 

A couple of hours later the ladies were in the 
drawing-room, the gentlemen had joined them, 
and Lady Cairnmona was about to narrate the 
history of the ghost of the castle, familiarly 
called the “White Lady.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


* Anout two hundred years ago,” commenced 
the Countess of Cairnmona, “Ralph, first Vis- 
count of Stoneleigh, lived here, and was noto- 
rious for his dissipated life and the excess which 
his father’s position and wealth enabled him to 
indulge in. 

“The story goes that he broke his father’s 
heart by his conduct, but certain it is that within 
a month of the old earl’s death he brought 
home a young and beautiful wife to the castle. 

“Who she was is not very certain. Tradition 
says she was of humble origin, and that her 
husband gave dire offence to the daughter of a 
neighbouring baron by marrying her. 

“With his marriage the new earl, it was 
hoped, would lead a different life, and cease te be 
the terror of every man and woman into whose 
presence he entered. 

“And so he might have done had not the 
baron’s daughter, whom he seems to have 
jiited, vowed to take her revenge. 

“ Among his other faults Ralph the earl was 
violently jealous, and not only perfect innocence 
and purity but the utmost circumspection on the 
part of his wife was necessary. 

“This unfortunate lady, however, had a 
brother who had always been a trouble to his 
family, and upon whose head, for some act of 
treason, a price was set, and it was believed he 
had fled the country. 

* But the young Countess of Cairnmona knew 
better. 

“She knew where he was hidden, and worse 
than that, her husband was not even aware of 
his existence. 

“ Day after day she was going to tell her hus- 
band, and to beg his aid and protection for the 
outcast to enable him to get away to a foreign 
country and begin life afresh. 

“And yet, day after day, she put it off, not 
being able to summon courage to do so, and also, 
perhaps, fearing the refusal she was pretty cer- 
tain to meet with. 

“One night the tragedy that had been com- 
menced with a marriage was played out. 

‘Lady Cairnmona had been unwell, and had 
kept her room that day. 

“« Perhaps, also, she expected a visit from her 
brother. 

“ Be that as it may, in the dusk of the even- 
ing there was a tap at her chamber window, and 
wrapped in a dressing-gown as she was, she went 
to open it, and a man sprang into the room. It 
was her brother. 

«« Hide me!’ he cried, ‘hide me! The soldiers 
are at my heels.’ 

«And he was trying to get into a closet, while 
the bewildered lady stood terrified, not knowing 
what to do, when the door of the chamber was 
burst open, and her husband, followed by some 
of his retainers and the baron’s daughter, entered 
the room. 

“Fear perhaps kept the young countess silent, 
and she had, doubtless, but little chance to 
speak. 

“* Conscious cnly that her brother’s safety was 
imperilled, she rushed to her husband, and en- 
treated: 

«« Spare him! spare him ? 

** But for answer he stabbed her to the heart, 
and the dark stain on the boards in the ghost 
chamber marks where the innocent lady’s blood 
flowed. 

“A few seconds after, before he could realise 
the horror of his deed, the earl found the cham- 
ber filled with soldiers, and the man whom he 
believed to have been his wife’s lover was dragged 
away by them, 








«Then the whole secret came out, and the 
earl would have taken his own life on the 
spot had not his attendants forcibly restrained 
him. 

“From that time, however, though he lived 
many years, he was never right in his mind, 
reason deserted him, and before his only son came 
of age he died.” 

«But the White Lady, mamma,” objected 
Ethel. ‘What is the reason of her visiting the 
house ?” 

“The White Lady,” replied her mother, “is 
said to be the spirit of the poor lady who was 
murdered as I have described, The story goes 
that having been killed by the hand of him she 
loved best, and who was bound to protect her, 
she cannot rest in her grave, but wanders about 
the building that was once her home, and this is 
more particularly the case when any danger is 
impending over any member of the family. Then 
she does not confine her appearance to the ghost 
chamber, but will wander over any part of the 
house to warn or save the intended victim.” 

«But do you really believe in this ghost?” 
asked Sir Christopher Sandhurst, incredu- 
lously. 

The countess slightly elevated her shoulders 
as she observed : 

“There are sounds and sights which have 
been seen and heard too often for any other 
explanation to be given for them, and of the 
tragedy in which Ralph the murderer, as he was 
called in consequence, took such a part there can 
be no doubt. You will find it in the family 
chronicles.” 

“Of course that part of it I am not disputing, 
it is the ghostly part of it that Idoubt. But if 
the White Lady would come to see me I should 
be very glad, particularly as she is not a malig- 
nant spirit. Don’t you share my curiosity, Miss 
Santly ?” 

Sybyl Santly, however, simply answered : 

"Bo." 

For a wonder she was quiet and subdued, so 
unlike herself, that one might almost have 
thought the White Lady, invisible to the others, 
had just stood before her. 

Indeed, she did not rally again for the whole 
evening. 

It might have been the cold, for she had 
travelled from London with a maid since the 
night before, or, perhaps, despite her assertions 
to the contrary, ghost stories did not agree with 
her. 

Certain it is that after the dinner, of 
which she ate so heartily as to astonish the ser- 
vants, and Lady Cairnmona’s story which suc- 
ceeded, she grew drowsy, and though she de- 
clared she was never tired, an expression of 
relief came on her face when Lady Winifred 
rose to give the hint for retiring for the night, 
and the maids again came in to convey Lady 
Cairnmona to her chamber. 

Once in her own room, little thinking that the 
dark blood stain of which she had heard was 
under her very feet, Sybyl Santly in a measure 
revived, or rather became more natural, and 
throwing herself on a low couch by the blazing 
wood fire, she said, with a sigh of relief: 

“Thank goodness, this day is over! Those 
born aristocrats bored me to death.” 

«What will it be if you have got them all 
your life?” asked her maid,in a much more 
familiar tone than one usually expects from a 
servant. ‘ Not that there’s much chance of it,” 
she added, with a malicious grin, “if what I 
heard in the housekeeper’s room meant much.” 

“Why, what did you hear?” 

“Only the way in which you was spoke of. 
They were all civil enough with me, but they 
kept me at arm’s length, as though I was a 
servant from the kitchen allowed upstairs to sit 
down with my betters, but I heard them whis- 
pering among themselves that you was like a 
play actress, only not good-looking enough, and 
they believed that the castle would tumble to 
the ground before you’d be mistress here. I 
don’t think the young ladies or the countess cares 
much for you cither.” 

«Of course they don’t. Iam not so absurd as 
to expect the impossible, but they will have to 
tolerate me. I am tired now, Maggie. I sup- 








pose you have put out my things for the night? 
You can go, but mind you keep a still tongue 
in your head. You have something at stake in 
my success as well as myself.” 

With which significant observation Lord Stone- 
leigh’s fiancée nodded good-night to her atten- 
dant, then seemed to be absorbed in watching 
the burning pile of wood as the flames licked 
round a fresh branch and gradually scorched and 
encircled it, until it smoked, blazed, then grew 
red, and a mass of fire like the rest, in its 
turn to fall and collapse a heap of glowing 
ashes. 

And while she thus sat her maid, who was 
something like herself in colour and feature, 
though not inintellect, beauty, or power, fidgetted 
about the room, glancing at her from time to 
time as though she would assert herself and 
compel her mistress to admit her claims, but she 
gave it up after a time. 

She was too completely ignored to have the 
courage left in her to speak. 

And she at length left the room, muttering 
under her breath: 

“Who would think we were kith and kin? 
Ske with the best room in the castle—me sent 
off with the servants.” 

Perhaps, had she known the history of that 
room, she would not have been so discontented, 





CHAPTER V. 


A sock ! 

A touch from a deathly hand ! 

Something strange, not to be defined, and 
Sybyl Santly, her red hair flowing wildly back 
upon her pillow, starts up in bed, and looks with 
some terror at a strange thing that is growing 
before her. 

Slowly, as she watches it, it grows clearer and 
clearer, till the form of a woman, young and 
beautiful, stands before ber. 

A luminous body, and yet, oddly enough, she 
can see the fire and the huge mantelshelf dneagh 


d beyond it. 

At frst Sybyl is curious, and only slightl 
frightened, for she has heard and read of such 
things, though never come into actual contact 
with them, but the figure gains in symmetry and 
proportions. 

There is something familiar in it! And 
then—— 

Oh, horror! 

She knows the face, recognises it, and would 
hide her own from its accusing gaze were it in 
her power to do so. 

But she cannot move. She is, as it were, spell- 
bound. 

If her life or soul depended upon it she eould 
not have moved a limb or muscle. 

And the figure looks at her, arrests her eye, 
then moves to a table, on which there are 
papers. : 

Bends down and writes. 

Then the figure of the lovely woman clothed 
in white fades as gradually as it has grown 
from formless vapour into definite shape, like a 
dissolving view which we watch until it has 
disappeared from sight, and Sybyl Santly falls 
back insensible on her pillow. 

Christmas morning dawned, but the snow still 
fell, beating against the windows like so many 
insects wings, wrapping the earth in a white 
mantle, and throwing a cold, dull light into the 
room in which Sybyl Santly lay. 

A few ashes still had life and warmth in them 
upon the hearth. 

But the pink satin hangings of the room had 
lost their glow and sheen, the white lace that 
was so plentiful looked yellowand dirty, and 
only living inmate appeared as though her 
night’s rest had brought her but little bene- 
fit. 

Her maid brings her an early cup of tea, and 
asks at what time she will take her bath, attends 
to the fire, and wonders why her mistress looks 
so pale and old and worn, the more so as she 
remembers no letters can have reached her, the 
post not having come in, and that no telegram 
or message from the outer world can have caused 
it. 
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« Are you not well to-day, Sybyl?” she asked, 
but the answer was cold and firm enough, and 
seemed to repel further inquiry. 

It was. 

“Yes, quite well, thank you. Make up the 
fire, order my bath directly, and don’t forget, as 
you seem to do, how to address me.” 

Chilled and recalled to the position which she 
occupied, the attendant was about to obey when 
her eye fell upon something on the writing- 
table, and she took it up, staggered back, her 
face pale as death as she gasped: 

“Sybyl, see whose handwriting it is! Read 
that.” 

“ Give it me,” exclaimed her mistress, sharply, 
but with evident terror. 

She remembered that the Thing she had 
seen during the night had bent down to write. 
Was it a double of the living or the ghost of the 
dead ? 

The paragraph gave no answer, but bore these 
words: 


“Beware! Turn back! Repent! In your 
success you shall meet the greatest failure! As 
you have swept me from your path others shall 
sweep you!” 


« What rubbish is this ?” she asked. 

a her voice faltered, and her hand trem- 

ed. . 

“Let us go away, Sybyl, let us go away!” 
urged the woman. 

But the latter exclaimed : 

“ Silence ! nothing on earth shall turn me back 
from the path I have marked out.” 

And as she spoke the writing faded, while as 
both women looked at it they saw it fade as the 
figure that had written it had vanished, leay- 
ing a sheet of blank paper behind. 

A couple of hours later and Sybyl Santly 
descended to the breakfast-room, dressed in a 
Greek cut robe of white cashmere, and when she 
met Lord Stoneleigh the look of love in her 
eyes as they glanced up to his was enough to 
intoxicate many a wiser man. 

“My darling,” he whispered, his arm round 
her pliant waist, for she disdained the use of 
corsets, and they had the room to themselves, 
“ give me one kiss.” 

He added : 

“One before anybody comes.” 

Their lips met, and at that moment Sir Chris- 
topher walked into the room. 

“A very nice occupation before breakfast,” he 
mentally ejaculated. 

Aloud, however, he said : 

“ Good-morning ; a white Christmas, isn’t it ? 
I hope the story of the White Lady did not 
interfere with your rest, Miss Santly. 

** Not in the least, thank you,” was the calm 
and smiling reply, but hereyes had dark circles 
round them, and her face would have been very 
pale but for a spot of red on each cheek which 
the doctor’s practised eye instantly detected as 
artificial. 

The arrival of Lady Winifred, followed im- 
mediately afterwards by Sir Frederick Bellam 
and her sisiter Ethel, was the signal for break- 
fast, for the earl and eountess since their acci- 
dent never appeared so early in the day, and 
Sybyl was soon as usual the noisiest if not the 
most witty of the party. 

A party of six treed from the presence of a 
chaperone, must always, unless there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the arrangement, be 
pleasant, and in this case, without any seeming 
intention on the part of anyone, they naturally 
fell into couples. 

Between Sir Frederick Bellam and Lady 
Ethel there had from their first meeting 
— a sensation that would quickly ripen into 
ove. 

Bertie and Sybyl were acknowledged lovers, 
and thus it came that Sir Christopher and Lady 
Winifred were perforce thrown into the society 
of each other, even though they were not 
alone. 

Had not this been the case it is more than 
probable that they would have sought each 
other’s side, at any rate, here they were, and 
before the day was half over it seemed quite a 
natural thing to Lady Winifred that the titled 


For all this it was a long day. The snow fall- 
ing heavily prevented anything like out of doors 
amusement or exercise, and it was with difli- 
culty that Christmas morning, though it might 
be the gentlemen could be persuaded to go to 
church. 

“It would be much more amusing to remain 
in the houseand play billiards,” Bertie had sug- 
gested, and Sybyl was quite ready to assent, for 
going to church was not much in her line, 
but Lady Winifred had put her foot upon the 
idea of her brother and Miss Santly remaining 
alone at home, and said curtly : 

“ Of course if one remains at home we must 
all do so, and all other considerations aside I 
should not like to give such a bad example to the 
servants or tenants; we have duties to others as 
well as to ourselves ?” 

A remark which, unlike her usual custom, 
Sybyl at once succumbed to: in fact her nerves 
were not strung up to their ordinary pitch this 
morning, that scene of the night had given her 
a shock she could not at once recover. 

So the party went to church, which had been 
decorated very prettily, but Winifred was 
annoyed during the service to see Sybyl’s hand 
steal into that of her brother and remain there, 
while she paid but little heed to the responses 
and showed but too plainly her utter indifference 
to and weariness of the sermon. 

Only when they left their pew and she found 
herself an objectof curiosity to the congregation, 
which consisted principally of the tenants of 
the estate and two or three neighbouring county 
families, did she brighten up and feel that it 
was worth coming for since it was pretty well 
known in the neighbourhood why she was visit- 
ing at the castle. 

ut here again her vanity was not gratified, 
for Lady Winifred and her sister, though they 

bowed to many people and shook hands with a 
few, made no introductions, and Sir Christopher 
Sandhurst and his cousin, as though bent upon 
helping her to ignore Miss Santly’s presence and 
prospects, began to talk to that young lady, and 
thus by shutting her in as it were from the 
others and isolating themselves, gave not even 
Lord Stoneleigh an opportunity, even had he de- 
sired or thought about it, to make anyone per- 
sonally acquainted with her. 

All of which helped to increase her annoyance 
that was merging towards bad temper, and the 
drive back in the snow with Sir Frederick Bellam 
in the same carriage with Bertie and herself did 
not tend to conciliate her. 

In point of fact she was becoming impatient 
at the social restraints with which she was sur- 
rounded, to which also she was unaccustomed, 
for since her arrival at the castle the day before 
she had not been able to get five minutes’ pri- 
vate conversation with the man who had promised 
to marry her. 

This was the fault of Lady Winifred princi- 
pally, and she made many vows of vengeance 
against her; still the result was the same, and 
she was gettingimpatient enough to kick against 
the restrictions and assert her position when fate 
or fortune mysteriously helped her. 

Just as the Christmas pudding came upon the 
table at dinner that Christmas Day in the old 
baronial hall, where the servants and tenants 
later on would be allowed to dance, one of those 
ominous envelopes that portend sudden news 
was brought in to Sir Christopher Sandhurst, 
with the intimation that the mounted messenger 
who had brought the telegram from the 
neighbouring town was waiting to know if there 
was an answer. 

“Come to town at once, for Heaven’s sake,” 

ran the message, “ not a moment to be lost, more 

than my life depends upon it.” 

“My partner has sent it me,” explained Sir 

Christopher, as he read aloud the urgent mes- 

sage. ‘“ Something very serious must have hap- 

pened,” he went on, “for he is not a man to 
spoil my Christmas visit for a trifle. I must ask 
you to excuse me, Lady Cairnmona.” 

* Only on condition that you promise to return 

to us,” replied the old lady. ‘I know the roads 

are bad and the weather frightful, but you must 
be here to our New Year’s ball.” 





physician should be her cavalier. 


“T will,” was the reply. 


An hour after he was gone, driving over the 
white roads to catch an up line express. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir is the evening of the day after Christmas 
Day when Sir Christopher Sandhurst reaches 
his own house in a fashionable part of London. 

He had been four-and-twenty hours upon a 
journey that should not have taken more than 
six or seven, for the train in which he started 
had broken down, the line had been blocked 
with snow, and traffic in many places had been 
necessarily suspended, let our impatient traveller 
chafe over the delay as he would. 

Home at last, however. 

He has telegraphed more than once to explain 
the cause of his non-arrival, the time at which 
he may be expected, and now he walks straight 
into the inner consulting-room, sacred to his 
partner and himself, and asks anxiously : 

«Well, Hunter, what is the matter? Yousee 
IT am here at last.” 

The man whom he addressed lifted his head, 
for his face had been buried in his hands, while 
his arms rested on the table, and Sir Christopher 
started with horror and pain as he saw the terri- 
ble havoc which grief—and perhaps remorse— 
had made upon it. 

“T was sorry to disturb your Christmas festi- 
vities,” he faltered out. ‘* But—but——” 

His hand wandered to his forehead as though 
to invoke the power of his intellect, and failing, 
the arms collapsed, the head fell upon them, 
and the strong man sobbed aloud. 

Sir Christopher was shocked. 

The man before him was as a rule the coolest, 
most self-possessed creature he had ever come 
near, one who would have amputated a limb as 
a work of art and surgical skill, or have sub- 
mitted to an operation of the kind himself with- 
out flinching, and here he was crying like a 
woman. 

«Hunter, nerve yourself, rouse yourself!’ he 
said, almost sternly. “Surely you have not 
brought me all this distance to ery like a child 
who has lost a toy, or a girl who has been jilted 
by her lover. Whatis the matter? Iam tired 
and hungry, but I want to know what troubles 
you before I rest.” 

“Forgive me! I am selfish,” gasped the 
other. ‘“ Rest and eat. I shall be better soon,” 
and the baronet, feeling that sympathy would be 
best expressed by doing as he was desired, left 
the room to change his dress and eat the dinner 
for which he was quite ready. 

Scarcely had he finished, however, when 
Sydney Hunter, his partner, came into the 
room. 

Still pale and grief-worn, it could yet be seen 
that his face, when in ordinary health, was one 
of more than usual manly beauty. 

A very fair man, without being in the least 
degree insipid, his golden hair and yellow mous- 
tache, his fine features, chiselled like those of an 
old Greek god, made one look at him again and 
again, not with a view of discovering fresh 
beauty, but rather to test the reality of that be- 
fore you. 

Now his face was pale and haggard, his dark 
blue eye was dull and lustreless, his golden hair 
seemed to have lost its sheen and gloss, and his 
whole figure and costume, six feet one, as he was, 
denoted nothing so much as the most complete 
and hopeless misery. 

“ Sit down and drink a glass of wine. When 
did you eat last ?” said Sir Christopher. 

But the other sank into a seat and shook his 
head. 

The appetite for food had left him, and when 
closely questioned on the point he at length 
admitted that he had not broken his fast for 
more than four-and-twenty hours. 

“Then drink this wine and eat a mouthful of 
food, or I won’t talk to you,” said Sir Christopher, 
firmly 


And though it nearly choked him, Sydney 
Hunter obeyed, and a few minutes later, greatly 
refreshed, he began to speak of the calamity 
that had unmanned him. 

“You know that some months ago I was going 
to be married, and I had arranged to introduce 
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the lady to you, when one day I suddenly in- | 
formed you that the engagement was broken 
off ?”’ 

“Yes, I remember. You volunteered no 
reason or cause, and I asked for none, presuming | 


you wished to keep your own affairs to your- 
self; but I thought you had quite got over it.” 

“So I thought I had, for Iwas piqued and 
wounded. A woman, an intimate friend of 
Florrie, and one who enjoyed her confidence to 
such an extent that I was even jealous of her, 
told me, with seeming pain and reluctance, that 
Florrie did not even love me—that she loved 
another—that she had mistaken her feelings for 
me, and was now only anxious to be free. I was 
very indignant and angry, but I might have 
doubted the story had I not received a letter the 
next day purporting to come from Florence 
breaking off the engagement, and returning the 
ring I had given her, adding, also, that truth 
compelled her to say she had never loved me, and 
demanding the return of all her letters previous 
to that one. Of course I sent them without a 
word, and there, it seemed, the matter was 
ended.” 

He paused, but encouraged by his listener, 
after a few seconds he went on: 

“JT have heard that a heart is often caught in 
a rebound, and I was very grateful to Florence’s 
friend for her sympathy. 

«Indeed, she it was who kept me from feeling 
the blow as I otherwise might have done, and 
though I have not proposed to her it might have 
come to that before long. 

“So matters stood when you went away three 
days ago. 

“On Christmas Eve, however, a strange thing 
happened to me. 

«IT had gone to bed somewhat later than usual, 
having been called out to an important case, and 
I may have-been asleep about an hour when I 
was awoke by what seemed a current of icy cold 
air blowing over my face. 

“I started up, thinking that a window had 
been suddenly opened. 

« But before I could get out of bed I saw come- 
thing luminous in the room, like some silvery 
va] our. 

* Don’t look incredulous. I was as wide awake, 
as cool and collected, as you are now. 

** But this vapour seemed to form itself into 
shape, yet it was semi-transparent the whole 
time. 

“But there was the lovely face and figure of 
Florence, pale and sad, her eyes looking upon 
me reproachfully, and her hands clasped upon 
her bosom, as though resigned to some terrible 
calamity. 

** So calm was I that I spoke to her, but she 
made no answer. 

“The words : 

““« Sydney, I love you,’ seemed to be wafted to 


me as she faded away, and when I got up and | 


lighted the gas there was no sign of any presence 
but my own. 

“So much impressed was I with the vision, 
however, that I went the next morning—that 
was Christmas morning—and stood outside the 


house in which I knew Florence resided with her 
aunt. 

** But the blinds were down. 

“The appearances of death were all over the 
house, and at length, unable to endure the 
ar y any longer, I went and boldly knocked 
at ihe door. 

*'l’he sound of the knocker startled me, I had 
grown nervous, and when a servant opened 
the door it was with difficulty that I could ask : 

“Ts Miss Maitland at home ?’ 

“The woman, who recognised me, seemed for 
a moment to be struck dumb at my question, 


but after staring at me with her mouth wide 
open fora minute, she’ turned away without a 
reply, leaving me in the open doorway, and 
herself going upstairs as though to the drawing- 
room, 

«A few minutes later she came down, an odd 
look on her face as I afterwards remembered, 
closed the door, and saying: 

_ “<'This way, sir,’ again went upstairs, I follow- 
ing her. 





“Past the drawing-room, up to the second 
floor. 

“The staircases were dark from the closed 
blinds, and I was going to repeat that I wanted 
to see Miss Maitland when the servant paused, 
and Mrs. Pringle, Florence’s aunt, with a strange 
expression on her face, and never offering me her 
hand or greeting me even as an enemy, stepped 
forwerd and said: 

«You wished to see my niece. 
please.’ 

« And she walked into the room, I following 
her, unable, in the dim light, to see anything, 
until, on a low bed by a window, I saw a human 
form lying, and heard a woman’s voice say: 

« «There is your work : look at it. Ihope you 
are satisfied.’ 

«At that instant the servant drew up the 
blinds, and I saw the dead body of my love be- 
fore me. 

« At first I thought I was dreaming, for, but 
that her eyes were closed, the face of the dead 
looked exactly as the vision I had seen in the 
night. 

« And I asked: 

«How? when was it?’ 

“« At twenty minutes past two this morning,” 
was the reply. 

«And I took out my watch. 

*T had stopped it on lighting the gas, and the 
hands pointed to twenty-one minutes past two ; 
the one minute I had lost in seeking for the 
matches. 

“T leaned against a piece of farniture, stunned 
and stupefied. 

“ Consciousness even seemed to be deserting 
me, and I was only roused by a woman’s voice 
denouncing me and calling me a murderer. 

« «She died of a broken heart,’ the voice was 
saying. ‘ Pined day after day, week after week, 
as much murdered by you as though you'd 
struck her down by a blow, and now you’ve come 
to glory in your work.’ 

«Tt was a long time before I could comprehend 
the woman’s meaning. 

Then, when I knew she accused me of break- 
ing off the engagement, and deserting her 
niece, I grew naturally indignant, even to pro- 
ducing the letter and ring, which I still pos- 


This way, 


| SeSs. 





«Even as I vindicated myself in the presence 
of the dead I felt sure I saw a change come over 
the face of the corpse. 

«Tt was my fancy,’ Mrs. Pringle said. 

« But I cannot drive away the conviction that 
Florence is not dead. 

«True, I examined the corpse. Not a pulse or 
a breath is visible. 

« And yet it is not the face of the dead, but 
rather that of one that sleeps, and I am eon- 
vinced, from what I have seen or heard, that 
either she is not dead, or she has been poisoned, 


| or both, and the semblance of death has been | 
produced by powerful narcotics, the existence of | 


which both you and I know.” 

“ Then why not have a pest-mortem examina- 
tion, being careful to ascertain if the least glim- 
mer of life remains,” observed Sir Christopher. 

« Her aunt will not let me,” replied the young 
man, ‘and I have no legal authority to do it. 
The doctor who attended my poor pet has given 
his certificate to the effect that she died of 
phthisis, and I telegraphed for you because your 
professional reputation will carry more weight 
with it than my word. I want you to see: her, 
and if you are of the same opinion as I am 
they will yield to you. Indeed, they shall ! they 
must !”” 

He was getting excited, and Sir Christopher 
said, almost sternly: 

“I will do so, but you must be calm; it is too 
late to do anything to-night. I shall give you 
an opiate to make you sleep. In the morning 
we shall see what can be done.” 

“The morning ?” urged Sydney Hunter. 
want to go at once. 
lose.” 

«That cannot be,” firmly. “But Tl tell you 
what I'll do, if you like. Late as it is, if you 


«T 
We have not an hour to 


will give me the address I will drive round and 
see the aunt, and make an appointment for the 








0 a but only on condition that you go to 
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And Sir Christopher kept his word. 

The snow was lying on the housetops and 
covering the streets the next morning, when the 
two physicians, accompanied by a celebrated sur- 
geon, entered the chamber of death, 

A change had taken place since Sydney’s first 
visit, for the body had been removed from the 
couch on which it had reposed to a coffin, and the 
undertaker’s men were there ready to screw it 
down when the gentlemen arrived. 

Long was the consultation that ensued, and 
Sir Christopher had come to the conclusion that 
his colleague was mistaken, when, as the men 
were approaching to cover down the face for 
ever from the light of day, he distinctly saw an 
eyelid quiver and one finger slightly move. 

“Stop !” he cried. “ Something is wrong here. 
She cannot be dead.” 

He turned round. 

But Sydney Hunter had fainted, and, knowing 
the usual uncertain action of his heart, Sir 
ae for the moment feared that he was 

ead, 





CHAPTER VII. 


A KEEN hard frost has set in over the snow 
that had fallen so heavily, and the five days 
which have elapsed sincé Sir Christopher Sand- 
hurst was so imperatively summoned to town 
have been passed by the party at Cairnmona 
Castle pleasantly enough. 

Sleighing, shooting, skating, all had come in 
for their share, and Sybyl Santly had so far laid 
herself out to please, and had yet so positively 
asserted her own individuality and importance, 
that, while Lord Stoneleigh was, if possible, 
more devoted to her than ever, his proud mother 
had been half won, half driven by the stern 
realities which faced her, to accept if she did 
not warmly welcome the idea that this woman 
would become her son’s wife. 

Beyond that she did not quite like her—that 
she was Bertie’s inferior in rank and wealth, 
that she was bad style, bad form, and want- 
ing in the quiet refinement of a true lady, 
the Countess had really nothing to urge against 
Sybyl, while as a set off to her disadvantages, 
was the hold she had obtained over her son’s 
heart, her undoubted talent and knowledge rather 
than deep learning, and a certain gushing affec- 
tionateness, which, on the principle of love win- 
ning love, had also a certain power and charm 
with it. 

Lady Ethel had become quite reconciled te the 
idea of receiving the strange woman as a sister. 
Nay, she had warmed up a certain amount of 
friendship or affection for her, and only Winifred 
stood out against all the siren’s blandishments. 

Very polite, amiable, and courteous was the 
earl’s eldest daughter, treating the to her un- 
welcome guest with every possible considera- 
tion. 

But there was no warmth in her manner or 
speech, for in her heart she disliked and dis- 
trusted her, and Sybyl knew it. 

Everything was going smoothly, however. 
The outsider was bound to win, ard thus we are 
brought to the morning of New Year’s Eve, 
when, as they are all seated at luncheon, 3 
letter is brought in to Sir Frederick Bellam. 

“Tt ought to have been here this morning» 
sir,” explained the servant, “but the postman 
met with an accident, so all the letters are 
late.” 

“From Chris,” exclaimed the young man. 
«* Will you excuse me ?” 

And having obtained permission, he cut the 
letter open. 

Enclosed in it was a note in an envelope, but 
outside this there was neither name or address, 
as Sybyl’s quick eye assured her, and she rovived 
that Sir Frederick put it carefully and at once 
in the breast pocket of his coat. 

“T wonder who that is for,’ she pondere a 
«and what is in it ?” 

But aloud she asked : 

“Ts Sir Christopher coming down to-day ?” 
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“Yes,” was the reply. ‘He writes a most 
singular letter. Here he says: 

««¢ Ons of the most extraordinary cases of re- 
suscitation from the dead that I have ever heard 
of has come under my notice. Indeed, it was 
to attend the case that I was summoned so ur- 
rently to town. But I can tell you more about 
it when we meet. 

««€T shail arrive some time during the afternoon 
or evening, and look forward to some good 
skating before I return to town.’ 

“There’s a lot more,” continued Sir Fred, 
“that wouldn’t interest you.” 

“ Resuscitation from the dead!” said Ethel, 
with a little shiver. ‘I have often thought it 
aust be terribly awful to be buried alive—to 
wake up in the graveand find you are beyond all 
human help. No form of death can be more 
horrible.” 

“No,” said Sybyl, in a hoarse tone. 

But her face blanches to the colour of the 
table-cloth, and her hand trembles so that the 
vlass she tries to raise to her lips falls, and is 
broken into numerous atoms, while the wine 
which it held is spilt. 

A servant gathers up the fragments, her colour 
returns with a deepening flush, while Bertie, 
following up the train of thought suggested by 
his sister, says: 

“Consciousness can never quite return to 
anyone who is buried alive, at least one would 
think so. The very fact of being screwed down 
in a coffin must make breathing next to impossi- 
ble, and therefore suffocation would soon pro- 
juce death? Why, how pale you are looking, 
Sybyl.” 

op es, I feel rather faint. I have not been out 
to-day. Don’t you think we might go skating 
this afternoon ?. The motion on the ice is so de- 
lightful.” 

She glanced at Lady Winifred as she spoke, 
for Lady Cairnmona was not as well as usual 
to-day, and had ordered her luncheon in her own 
room, sending word to her guests that she would 
meet them at dinner. 

**T don’t see any objection,” replied that young 


lady. 

But when, half an hour later, the rest of 
the party were ready to start, Lady Winifred 
excused herself under the plea of a headache, 
and insisted that the others should go without 
her. 

“T would rather sit down quietly alone,” she 
assured them. 

While they, nothing loathe, went on their 


way. j 

Bertie and Sybyl could say soft, sweet things 
now to each other without fear of interruption, 
and Sir Frederick Bellam could ask a question 
of Ethel, upon the answer to which he assured 
himself the happiness of his young life depended, 
without having the certainty of a third person 
taking part in it. 

Meanwhile, the cause of these congratulations 
was that small note in the blank envelope which 
Sir Frederick Bellam had received in his letter, 
and that was now held in the hand of Lady 
Winifred. 

“Chris begs that you will be alone when you 
read this,” the young baronet had observed when 
he gave it to her. 

And she had remained behind to comply with 
the request. 

Yes, it was well that she should be alone for 
the contents of the note were startling. 

Well, too, that she had not gone out with the 
skaters;for when they returned Sir Christopher 
Sandhurst had arrived, and a strange flash in 
Winifred’s eyes, a heightened colour in her face, 
showed that. something had occurred to excite 
and disturb her mind. 

“Oh, Winnie, I am so happy,’ whispered 
Ethel in her sister’s ear, “for Fred loves me. He 
has told me so. And you ?” 

“T have known it for some time,” was the re- 

ly. ‘I hope you will be happy, dear, butdon’t 
ther me about it now.” 

“ Bother you!” repeated her sister. “ I thought 
perhaps that Sir Christopher, perhaps—” stam- 
are “ Fred told me he had sent.you a let- 





«Then Fred was very indiscrect,’ was the| 
reply. 

With which the young lady walked from the | 
room, leaving her sister considerably puzzled. 

There was more to puzzle her as the day went 
on, and it is probable that she might have 
brought matters to a premature crisis all un- 
wittingly but for the happy fact that her love 
for Sir Frederick Bellam and the consciousness 
of its being reciprocated filled her heart so com- 
pletely, and made her so blind to other conside- 
rations, that until the bolt fell she was as igno- 
rant as Sybyl Santly herself that it was im- 
pending. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Dinner is over, the gentlemen have followed 
the ladies to the drawing-room, and Sir Chris- 
topher Sandhurst talks for a few minutes in a 
low tone to Lady Winifred. 

Presently he opens a morocco case and shows 
her something which looks like a ball of crystal, 
and Sybyl Santly seated at some little distance 
catches sight of it and exclaims, eagerly : 

“Oh, Sir Christopher, do let me look at that: 
it is a magic crystal. I believe there must be 
some occult power or influence connected with 
it. All my life I have longed to possess one,” 
and she was rising to approach him, when he 
came to her side and placed it in her hands. 

For a few seconds she looked at the polished 
globe, then, still grasping it, she breathed a deep 
sigh, sank back in her chair, while her head 
hung forward and her eyes closed like a person 
who had instantaneously fallen asleep. 

Bertie started forward, but Sir Christopher 
with a gesture restrained him. 

**She has fallen into a mesmeric sleep,” he 
said, in a low, calm tone. “You know she has 
often told us she is aclairvoyante; I should like 
to ask her a question or two while she is in this 
condition.” 

Lord Stoneleigh hesitated, he could give no 
satisfactory reason or offer any plausible objec- 
tion to such a course, and yet he instinctively 
shrank from such an experiment, for, though he 
believed in Sybyl implicitly himself, he would 
rather that nothing that could be open to ques- 
tion should take place before his relatives. 

But as he hesitated his mother from her in- 
valid chair said : 

** Yes, I should like to hear her speak. I have 
never believed in anything of the kind,” while 
Bertie stepped back ill at ease and Sir Frederick 
and Lady Ethel, with Winifred near them, 
stood looking on at the strange scene. 

Sir Christopher, as calmly as though he were 
alone in his own study and no curious eyes were 
looking at him, went close to Sybyl, blew gently 
over her forehead and the top of her head, made 
a few mesmeric passes over her, and then 
asked : 

“Can you see?” 

“Yes,” with a heavy sigh. 

* Will you take this and look at the person to 
whom it belonged? at the time too at which it 
was cut off ?” 

The clairvoyante took the piece of hair which 
Sir Christopher himself had not touched but 
held towards her in a piece of silk, then, feel- 
ing carefully, with her eyes still closed, she 
raised her face and seemed to peer about, mov- 
ing her head from side to side until she said at 
last : 

* Yes, I see.” 

**Yeou have found her ?” 

“Te, 

** What is she like ?” 

“She is dead—no,” painfully, “she is not dead, 
but she seems so.” 

** Will you look back to the sixth of May last, 
and tell me what you see ?” 

nat 

A pause, then she continues : 

* It is the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
There are crowds of people there. But there 
are two young ladies; one is dark, the other has 
red hair, and a face like mine.” 

*°Go on.” 

«There are some artists who know the girls, 





and a young doctor, and they are introduced, and 
Sydney admires Florence, and devotes himscif 
to her, and the other girl resents it in her heart, 
but she does not show it, and they are talking of 
marriage. But the other girl is too clever for 
them. She steals the ring, and persuades him 
that the girl he means to make his wife loves 
someone else. But he scarcely believes hier, and 
then she writes a letter, which does the work, 
and he sends her letters back, and they are 
parted.” 

«« And then what follows ?” 

For she has paused. 

“T see,” she goes on, “ that the girls pretend 
to love each other still, but it is all on one side, 
and the girl with the red hair, who has divided 
the lovers, fears they will meet and be reconciled, 
and she determines that her friend must 
die !” 

Again she pauses, but the mesmerist urges 
her, and she goes on: 

“I see the red-haired girl put poison in the 
food of the other. Itis very little, sometimes 
it is in sugar, sometimes in milk or fruit or in 
salt; it is very slow in its action, for there is so 
little of it, but the girl who takes it pines and 
fades and grows weak, and a doctor is called in, 
but he does not understand the case, and they 
all think she is dying of a broken heart.” 

* Well, does she die ?” 

“No; the red-haired girl is obliged to go 
away. She has fascinated a rich idiot, who-wants 
to marry her, and she has to go away to meet 
him.” 

“Then she does not want the other man who 
loved her friend ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, she does! She will marry one man, 
but she will love the other, and always means to 
have him. AndTI see,” she goes on, “that she 
mixes something that doesn’t kill, but seems to 
do so, the night before she goes away, and then 
puts itin the medicine-bottle which her friend 
will take a dose from at night, or in the morn- 
ing, and then leaves her.” 

“Then what happens ?” 

“She seems to die. The man who loved her 
comes to her. She is just in her coffin. She 
ought to be buried before she awakes, but she is 
not! No! no! She comes! She comes! I 
have not killed her! she is here! ‘There! 
There !” 

With a horrible cry the clairvoyante awoke, 
the crystal ball fell from herhands, her features 
were convulsed, and in agony she pointed to the 
doorway, where, truly enough, stood a man and 
woman, the latter dressed in white, and looking 
as though she had been but just snatched from 
the grave. 

Pale, thin, her dark eyes looking twice their 
usual size from the hollows in which they were 
set, her dark hair flowing over her white cach- 
mere dress, but beautiful and sad, the same to 
all appearance as that shadowy luminous figure 
which had stood by Sybyl’s bed on Christmas 
morning, and written that useless warning, now 
stood before her in the flesh no longer her friend 
but her accuser. 

“Yes,” said the stranger, and her voice 
seemed weak as though the grave had almost 
gained her, “that is the woman whom I loved 
dearer than a sister, and who tried to murder me. 
Take heraway.” 

For a second or too Sybyl sat confounded, he- 
wildered, then, unconscious of her own revela- 
tions, she started to her feet determined to deny 
everything and brave it out. 

«Murder !” she laughed ; “youare dreaming, 
Florence. What do you do here? Does she 
come by your invitation, Bertie ?” 

But Lord Stoneleigh turned away. She had 
called him a rich idiot; had said she meant to 
marry him while she loved another; if the tale 
she had told them were true, if this strange lady 
were not mistaken—and Sir Christopher would 
never have dared to bring her if there were 
any doubt on the point—then she could be no 
more to him for his idol was shattered. 

Undaunted, however, Sybyl turned to the 
Countess : 


‘Lady Cairnmona, this is some infamous 
trick that is being practised upon us all. I 
learut only this evening that the room I sleep in 
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is the ghost room, and on Christmas Eve, or 
early on Christmas morning, that woman, 
dressed in grave clothes, came to me and tried to 
frighten me away from this house ; failing in 
that she has come boldly forward with some 
trumped-up story, because her fickle lover ad- 
mired me more than her, as though I could help 
it. Idemand an investigation; I will not be 
condemned unheard. Who is there besides this 
jealous woman who can bring forth any real 
proof against me ?” 

“T can.” 

It was a voice strange to most of them; but 
when Sybyl heard it, and saw the woman she 
had brought to the castle as her maid step for- 
ward, she, to use a familiar expression, threw up 
the cards, and flung herself upon the ground in 
screaming hysterics. 

She was carried out, and passes from our story, 
while in wonder those left behind gathered 
around the strange lady. 

“Itis not true that you have been here be- 
fore, is it ?”’ asks the Countess, in wonder. 

“No, I believe not,” was the reply. “On 
Christmas Eve I was, I thought, dying, and my 
intense desire was to see Sybyl and Sydney. I 
fell into a kind of trance, and I seemed to see 
both of them, and when I came to the castle 
this afternoon all was familiar to me, but I re- 
mained in that condition until they were going | 
to screw down the coffin lid, when the horror of | 
the grave and the sound of Sydney’s voice | 
roused me.” 

“It is strange,” replied the lady. “I have 
heard from the servants that the ghost was seen 
on Christmas Eve, but surely you could not have 
‘been the Ghost of Cairnmona ?” 

“No other ghost has been seen kere for the 
last twenty years,” the earl managed to articu- 
late. 





And there were none to gainsay him. 
* © * © + 


There was no ball at Cairnmona Castle on 
New Year’s Day, for Lord Stoneleigh had gone 
away early in the morning, and his sisters were 
in no humour for gaiety, but a couple of months’ 
after, when the March winds were quite young, 
three brides went forth from the ancient man- 
sion, and one of them was the Ghost cf Cairn- | 
mona. 

[THE END.] 





ALPHABETIC CURIOSITIES. 





Tut Protean nature of the vowel sounds is 
familiar to all. A few amusing examples will 
show that the consonants are nearly as bad: 

B makes a road broad, turns the ear to a bear, 
and Tom into a tomb. 

C makes lean clean, hanged changed, a lever 
clever, and transports a lover to clover. 

D turns a bear to beard, a crow to a crowd, 
and makes anger danger. 

F turns lower regions to flower regions. 

G changes a son to a song, and makes one 
gone. 

H changes eight into height. 

J converts an angler into a a jangier. 

K makes now known ,and eyed keyed. 

L transforms a pear into a pearl. 

M makes a male jug out of an ale jug. 

N turns a line into linen, a crow to a crown, 
and makes one none. 

P metamorphoses lumber into plumber. 

Q of itself hath no significance. 

RB obliges age to get into arage, and apt isapt 
to become rapt under its influence. 

S turns even to seven, makes hove shove, and 
word a sword, a pair a spear, makes slaughter of 
laughter, and curiously changes having a hoe to 
shaving a shoe. 

T makes a bough bought, turns here there, 
alters one to tone, changes either to tether, and 
transforms the phrase “to allow his own” “to 
tallow this town.” 

V compels the liquid ale to become the solid 
vale, and changes ice into vice. 

W does well, e.g., hose are whose ? are becomes 

are, OR won, omen women, sO sow, Vie view ; it 





makes an arm warm, and turns hat into—what ? 
Y changes fur to fury, a man to many,‘to to 
toy, a rub to & ruby, ours to yours, and lad toa 
lady. 
Z, making no invidious distinction between 
persons, can turn any to zanny. 





EPITAPHS. 





ON MR. JOSEPH KING. 

Here lies a man than whom no better’s 
walking, 

Who was when sleeping always tall- 
king; 

A King by birth was he, and yet was no 
king, 

In life was thin-king, and in death was 
Jo-King. 





ON A TOMESTONE IN CORNWALL. 
(Can be read backwards or forwards.) 
Satz we all die? 
We shall all die. 
All die shall we— 
Die all we shall. 


—_—— 


THE QUICK RETORT. 


As two men of Oxford were walking 
together, 

With their mouths full of jokes and 
their hearts light as feather, 

A paper by chance on a window was 


set, 
And inscribed thereupon “This house 
to be let.” 
They rapped at the door, and out came 
the maid, 
Who, seeing, two gownsmen, felt rather 
afraid ; 
“Are you to be let with this house, 
pray ?” cried one ; 
“No, sir,” she replied, “I’m to be let 
: alone” 





EPIGRAM. 


Pray, is it owing to the weather 
That U and I can’t dine together P 
Why no—the reason is, d’ye see, 
U cannot come till after T. 


THE SPHINYX: 
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QUESTIONS. 














I 


DECAPITATION & TRANSPOSITION. 

Entire, I betoken a shrill cry ; 

Behead me, and I am seen both at 
breakfast and tea ; 

Repeat the operation, and I name a 
package of paper ; 

Transpose me now, and I am a noble 
animal ; 

Again behead me, and I am an aux- 
iliary ; 

Behead me for the last time, and Iname 
an island. J. D. ARcHER. 


II. 
DIAMOND. 


One hundred. 
A pronoun. 
Crooked. 
To intercept. 
What brings “good cheer.” 
A trace. 
To raise an objection. 
One of the months. 
A consonant. 
The initials and finals read downwards and 
across will name a festive season. 
J.D. Ancuer. 


——— 
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II. 
OMITTING DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. His critique was loaded with ——; 
2. They solved the —— after much 
perseverance ; 
8. They paced silently to and fro under 
the trees ; 
4. They discovered the —— sheep far 
up the mountain ; 
5. The —— was distinctly proven ; 
6. A —— stillness reigned around ; 
7. There was no barrier to prevent his 
obtaining the 3 
8. The Spanish —— consisted of one 
hundred and thirty ships. 
Find the words omitted. 
Primals and finals of same read downwards 
will give the names of two battles mentioned in 
Grecian history. J. D. AncuEs. 











IV. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. Fidelity. 
Two letters of the alphabet. 
A female name. 
One of the tribes of Israel. 
A number. 
A preposition. 
A mother. 
A memorial. 
A river in Asia. 
10. An English seaport. 
11. One who opposes. 
12. A pecbiinat . 
13. A female name. - 
. 14. Acelebrated battle-field. 
“ 15. The conclusion. 
The initials and finals read onward will give a 
well-known quotation from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mer- 


chant of Venice. J. D. ARCHER. 
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Vv. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
1. A Spanish city. 
2. A celebrated mountain in Persia. 
3. A town of West Germany. 
4. A chain of mountains in South 
America. 
5. A celebrated Indian river. 
6. A province of British India. 
7. An ancient town in Morocco. 
8. A gulf between Denmark and Swe- 


den. 
9. A river in Switzerland, falling into 
the Rhine. 


10. A town north of France. 
The initials, in order, give the name of a 
large island in the Indian Ocean. 
J. D. Ancurr. 
—_—o—. 


ANSWEBS. 





1.—Scream, cream, ream, mare, are, Ré. 
2.—Christmas. Thus: 


Cc 
TET 
CURVE 
OBVIATE 
CHRISTMAS 
VESTIGE 
DEMUR 
er ae 


$.—Sellasia.—Mantinea. Thus: 1. SarcasM; 
. EnigmA; 8. LindeN; 4. LosT; 5. Alibl; 
6. SolemN ; 7. InheritancE ; 8. ArmadA. 

4.— <The quality of mercy is not strained.” 
Thus: 1. TrutH; 2. EQ; 3. UnA; 4. LevlI; 
5. TwentY; 6. OF; 7. MérE; 8. ReliC; 9. 
YeniseI ; 10. SouthamptoN ; 11. OpponenT; 12. 
ScenT; 18. RosA; 14. ne Facade 3; 15. EnD. 

5.—Madagascar. Thus: 1. Murcia; 2. Ararat; 
8. Darmstadt; 4. Andes; 5. Ganges; 6. Arra- 
can; 7. Sallee; 8. Cattegat; 9 Aar; 10. 
Rheims. 
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